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PREFACE 




The present volume does not Deed a prefftce. It com- 
pletes tbe survey of the mind begun in my " Handbook 
of Psycbology: Senses and Intellect."' In method and 
Bcope my plan has remained the same. The treatment 
of this volume, however, is somewhat fuller : since I 
have wished to remove, in some degree, the reproach 
so often and so justly cast upon the general works in 
Psychology that they give Feeling and Will summary and 
inadequate discussion. Indeed, I have found the field 
Bo inviting and the data so rich that the self-control 
made necessary by the limits of the space available has 
been more difficult than nith the earlier volume. 

This volume, it may be said, however, pats to a better 
test the claim upon which the Handbook is written, i.e., 
the possibility of a psychology which is not a metaphy- 
sics, nor even a philosophy. For the phenomena of the 
emotional and volitional life have not been worked over 
for purposes of philosophical system, as intellectual 
phenomena have: and for this reason, the psychologist 
has in this field greater freedom of treatment and a larger 
scientific opportunity. Hence — while not laying a claim 
to originality, which only the opinion of competent 
readers could make of any force — I feel that, apart from 
the general arrangement and division, certain chapters 
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of this volnme are more independent. In other words, 
the book not only aims to be uBoful for purposes of 
university iustmction, but it maj also be found, ou some 
points, to make ctfntributions to psychological dis- 
cussion. The topics to which I refer especially are : 
" Interest, Reality, aud Belief " (Chap, VII), " Pleasure 
and Pain" (Chaps. V and XI), " Conceptnal Feeling" 
(Chap. IX), "Suggestion as Motor Stimulus" (Chap. 
Xin, § 1), and the theory of " Volition" (Chapa. XV and 
XVI). A point of distinctive treatment under the head 
of Will is the emphasis laid upon the analysis of 
the "Reactive Cousciousnesa" considered as basis of 
Volition. Teachers who use the work for a systematic 
course of instruction may find it advantageous to take 
up the Introduction (Chaps. I-III) to the second volume 
immediately after the Introduction (Chaps. I-III) to the 
first volume, before proceeding to study the Intellect. 

I am indebted for several points of fact, made use of 
in the chapter on "The Nervous System," to my col- 
league in Physiology, Dr. A. B. Macallum. Other obli- 
gations have acknowledgment in their proper places in 
the text. 

I trust that the completed work may justify the cor- 
dial reception which the first volnme has already had, 
and be of use in bringing about a better understanding 
among psychologists. 

J. Make Baldwin. 
ToROMTo, September, 1891. 
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PART III. 

FEELING. 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO FEELING. 



CHAPTER L 



THE NERV0D8 SYSTEM. 



The intimate cotmectioii between mind and body 
which has been already assumed iu the treatment of the 
intellectaal function, and which was appealed to in sup- 
port of several important interpretations there, comes 
before as at the outset of any thorough examination of 
oar present subject. It is only necessary to recall the 
truths of the sensational life to be aware also that it is 
in the realm of feeling that this connection has its fuuda- 
-nental meaning. Sensations we found to be the first 
content or filling of the apperceptive process, and sensa- 
tions are at least — whatever else they may he held to be 
— the inner accompaniment of a physiological process. 
Sensations are first of all affective. The claim that 
physiology and pathology hare upon us, therefore, in 
this connection, must have at the outset somewhat ex- 
tended recognition. 

The recognition thua given in what followe, however, is 
pnrely psycholo^cal recognition. It would Ije entirelv gratu- 
ilODi, as well as misleading, to burden an exposition oi mental 
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prooessee with a mass of detailed physiological data. Tht» ' 
extreme oF poHtenesa and hospitality to a sister-science would 
be more just to oureelves and more complimeutary to her if 

it took the form of an earnest study of her results Be she re- 

Eorts them, rather than the attempt to condense them into a 
ind of psychological introduction. This has been done too 
mnch in the "physiological psychologies." The followiug 
pages, therefore, aim to present only the great outline prin- 
ciples of nerve-physiology which press into the psychological 
arena with a claim, at least, for recognition, as naving more 
than physiological value. ' 

The reader should also recall here the general postulate 
found necessary to a consistent conception of tme psycholog- 
ical method, namely, the poatnlate that all mental proceaeea 
are correlated with physical changes ; that there is an uniform 
psycho-physical connection," This assumed, we may construe 
physiological data as canses or effects relative to aSective data 
in onr attempt to unify and explain the mental life. 



% 1. Sthuctdrb of the Nervous Stsieu. 

General Conception of a Nervous System. The prob- 
lem which a nervous syatem wherever found may be 
Baid more or less perfectly to solve may be stated thus : 
Given a set of mechanical conditions, to devise an apparnttis 
which ahaU receive, register, and react vpon these conditions 
severally, in suck a toay that, while adapting itself progres- 
sively to greater complexity of condition, H at the same titne 
realizes in itgdf a higher integration of Ike sinne conditions. 
The nervous system probably took its rise as a new in- 
tegration of the modes of mechanical movement. The 
question as to how such an integration is possible — 
whether a new agency altogether, life, organh^m, or more, 
was necessary for the result — is not before us here. The 
essential thing is twofold : first, that tbe nervous system 
is itself part of nature, is mechanical in its function ; and 
second, that it is an integrated thing, which in com- 

' For general works od Derve-pliyslology, sec relereuces at liie eoil 
of tbla cbApter. 

■ Bm»M and lalaUset, 2d ed., p. 28. 



ITS BTRUCTVSB. 3 

I plsxity, and consequently in function, finds no complete 
analogy in anything else in nature. 

The mechanical conception of the nervous system is 
becoming an axiom among those competent to form a 
conception from the facts at hand. The old conception 
of the system as a mysterious generator of force, which 
shed its energies into nature through muscular move- 
ment, finds few modern adherents. The activities of the 
nervous system as such, apart from those higher func- 
tions in which consciousness has a share, show it to be 
a machine. Clectrical experiments realize most per- 
fectly the purity of nerre-actdon considered as mechan- 
ical. 

It may he unaeceBsary to note that the mechanical con- 
ception of the nervous system has no quest ion -begging bearing 
npon the subsequent theory of voluntary movement. What- 
ever the will be, the nervous system is whnt it ie. If we find 
reason to believe that the will is a new force, then voluntary 
action is nervous action plus eomething elee : if the will turn 
out to be a conscious phase of nervous change, then only doeg 
tbo mechanical interpretation swallow it up. The questions 
may be separated clearly enough at least for provisional treat- 
ment, and in the discussion of the will the points of real con- 
tact and iasne will become plain. 

The other essential feature of a nervous system, its 
complexity as resulting from progressive adaptation to 
a mechanical environment, will detain us longer. The 
history of such a development in complexity is not 
within our province : it belongs to general biology and 
embryology. But the fact of such complexity is of the 
utmost moment to pure psychology. When we remem- 
ber that the mental Ufe is a complexity of unheard-of 
intricacy, that introspective analysis is often powerless 
to Beparate it into more than the roughest gioups of ele- 
ments, we are prepared to discover a similar state of 
things in the case of its physical basis. How can I an- 
alyze mental processes ? Analyze the nervous system, 
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Ib at least a partial answer : an answer wbicb is true to 
some extent whatever tlieorj we ultimately hold of the 
nature of mind. By way of illustration, the localization 
of cerebral functions may be cited as an iustauce of 
nervous analysis which carries with it mental analysis. 
The determination of the different centres in the cortex 
corresponding to diflerent classes of memories (of words 
as heard, as spoken, as seen, etc.) has given us an anal- 
ysis of the so-called "faculty of speech" of the old phre- 
nology. 

Taking the two general characteristics thus arrived 
at, complexity and mechanism, we may inquire more 
particularly into : I. The elements of the nervous system 
and their properties, both as elements and as a system ; 
and, n. The activities of the nervous system, or the 
modes of nervous action. 

L ITerre-elements. As far as our knowledge goes, 
we are able to make a twofold distinction among the 
elements called nervous, nerve-fibres and nerwe-ceKs. As 
to what these are, the general meaning ordinarily at- 
tached to the words expresses about the amount of know- 
ledge physiologists possess. That is, a nerve-fibre is a 
thread-like connection between different muscular and 
cellular masses, in parts, at least, longitudinally ho- 
mogeneous and continuous. A greater or smaller num- 
ber of these white thread-like fibres may unite together 
to constitute a " nerve," which connects an organ (mus- 
cle, gland, etc.) with a greater or smaller mass of cells. 
'The cells, on the other hand, are microscopic elements 
shaped like a Sask or long-necked squash. One of the 
necks — for there may be more than one — seems to be 
prolonged into the fibre, antl is called the axia-cylind,er 
process of the cell. Both cells and nerves have nuclei, 
small dark points which are surrounded by protoplasm. 
The nerves are also cut up at intervals by nodes resem- 




toward which fibres from different regions or orffaus 
converge And apparently loae themselves. What is usu- 
ally called the brain is a aeries of such centres, varjiuf; 
in ai^e and complexity from the cerebral cortex down- 
ward into the spinal cord. In the centres the cells are 
separsted by a substance called neuroglia (see Fig. 1) 
which may be simply a form of insolating or connectiTe 
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tisaiie not itself nervous — the opinion 
of the majoiity of neurologiata, — or a 
third nervous element whose function 
is bound up with that of the cells — a 
view supported by some later research. 

Farther and more minute queetions, 
SQch as the chemical composition, methods 
of insulation, processes of growth and de- 
cay, of the nervous elements, need no 
notice here. It is safe to say that as jet 
they have no pevchological significance, 
not perhaps bs safe to say thai they never 
will. 

Late researches are showing that the 
connection between nerves and cella is a 
more complex matter tban the above ac- 
count indicates. In very few cases is there 
reliable evidence of direct continuity be- 
tween the axis-cylinder process of a cell 
and the axis-cylinder of a nerve. On 
the contrary, the researches of His,' 
Golgi, KoUiker,' and others, tend to show 
that both the processes of the cells and 
the subdivisions of the nerves divide as^in 
and again, to be lost in the interlacing fibril- 
lar network which the neuroglia supports. 
KoUiker goes so far as to say, speatmg of 
one of the layers of the small brain: "No 
anastomosis can be discovered between the 
endings of cells or fibres with themselves 
or with one another." His reaches the 
same conclusion regarding the brain and 
spinal cord generally, though KoUiker 
"(•(ler ~ "scbwaib^ finds motor ccIIb in the cord — ceUs whose 
o, Aris-cTUnder; %i procBsses OTB continuouB with the motor 

■bMtb o( Schwann: nprvPH 

B. nucleus; p, Bom- nerves. 

r^'fcuiviwa'nodeB,' Combination of Nerre-elements in a 

^MTh'i^ln'S^i'iSS Byatem. The elements spoken of some- 
Sp^™"""'"'""''" what artificially as cells and fibres 

■ Arehiv fur Anal. u. Phyi., Aiiat. Abth., Supplement Band, ISOO. 

• ZeiUehrfft far leiitente/ii^lMie Zooloute. Mai uod Dec., 1880. Re- 
sumed by Donaldscn, Ataer. Jouru. Ptych., m, pp, S44-18. 
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have no fauctioiial existence apart from each other and 
from the liviiig oi^auism as a whole. Viewed as a whole, 
as receiving, registering, and raactiog upon stimuli, they 
constitute the nervous aystem. As a system, the nerv- 
ous apparatus is essential to the life of a higher organ- 
ism and partakes with it of a great differentiation of 
parts. What we call organs or members of the body 
have a unity of their own structurally : but their func- 
tional activity is oue with the general life-process of the 
whole. So the organs or members of the nervous sys- 
tem have a corresponding structural differentiatioo. 
Whether the three general functions of the system 
spoken of above, receiving, registering, and reacting 
upon stimuli, are in any way adequate as a functional 
conception or not, they will at any rate serve to guide us 
in describing the three great parts or divisions of the 
nerve-apparatus. We will accordingly say a word about 
these three divisions in order. 



The Baoeiving or Sensor Apparatus. By this is meant 
that part of the nervous system which is normally con- 
cerned with stimuli from without We say normally 
concerned, since there is reason to believe that all nerve- 
tissue has the receiving property. But we find a great 
system of fibrous pathways arranged for the evident 
purpose of propagating disturbances from the periph- 
ery of the body and from various organs, to the higher 
centres. Further, these fibrous pathways may have 
special receiving organs exposed to the peculiar atimulus 
which we call psychologically the stimidns to a particu- 
lar sensation : such special organs being peculiar to the 
special senses, as the eye for sight, ear for hearing, etc. 
Accordingly, the receiving apparatus includes two dis- 
tinct elements, the sensor course and the erid-organ. The 
latter (say the eye) receives some form of excitation (light), 
and the former (optic nerve) propagates it to the brain. 



I 
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The exiatence of sensor courses wbicli have no ead- 
organa is sufficient to show that the latter is not a nec- 
essarj part of the system, except when the system is 
hif^hly differentiated. A sensor nerve may be stimulated 
mechanicaUy by a blow, by a touch upon an exposed 
point, etc., even in the case of the nerves of special 
sense ; they then report the sensations ordinarily se- 
cured through their end-organs." 

The nerves of special sense show no structural pecu- 
liarities except the possession of the end-organ. By 
nerves of special sense are meant those which report 
sensations recognized and classed as having distinct 
psychological qvaUty. That is, we find special end-or- 
gans for each of the seven classes of sensations discussed 
under the head of the presentative function, the muscles 
being considered end-orgaus of the muscular sense. 

Besides these, there is a mass of uerve-courses which, 
report less distinctly differentiated and localized stimuli, 
the purest and most general psychological condition that 
they induce being pleasure and pain. These are called 
gmera} as opposed to the special courses, and constitute 
the physiological basis of the general aenaiinlity. 

As to distribution, the sensor apparatus is coinci- 
dent in extent with the body itself. The organs of gen- 
eral sensibility are distributed throughout in the form 
of very fine fibrils ; these fibrCs being gathered into 
bundles and these again into larger bundles or nerves 
as they approach the central course, the spinal cord. 
With these are the nerves of touch and muscular move- 
ment, also of general distribution, the whole being con- 
solidated into two columns which form part of the white 
matter of the spinal cord. The posterior or dorsal por- 
tion of the cord (the portion farther hack in man and up 
in animals) is called the sensor portion (poatero-mediau 

' For example, iparksof llglit whJcb rmuU from a blow on tbe optic 
nerve or fram mechanical lirltatloD of a bllud eye. 
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columns). After gatheriDg up representative fibres from 
all the successive nerves of sense which run into the 
spinal cord, these tracts terminate in the upper en- 
lATgement of the cord (medulla); but farther pathways 
lead up to the highest centre, the cortes of the brain — 
and this is the essential point. For the location of these 
tracts in the cord, see Fig. 3. 
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Another tract (the cerebellar) is also snpposed to cany in- 
oomiog impulees upward: it arises from celle distributed 
alone the cord and passes cantiniioiiBly to the cerebeUum 
(little brain). As the cerebellum is also in direct connection 
with the hemispheres, another upward path is thus estab- 
lished. Foster further supposes that incoming impulses may 
trarel by the gray matter of the cord (see below), or by por- 
tions of the gray matter with the longitudinal fibres which 
connect different segments of the cord together.' 



> Text-*aok ef Phj/tioiogy. 5th ed., pt. 
■loo, Md.. sect. 9. 



I. p. 1104. Cf. his whole db- 
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The arrangement of the apparatus of the special senses 
is more special, indicating to a degree the order of devel- 
opment of their several functions. The muscular sense 
extends to all the muscles ; touch and temperature to the 
periphery, the end-organs residing largely in the skin.' 
The other special senses, sight, hearing, taste, and smell, 
have each a particular locality: but they are grouped 
together, and their nerves, by reason of their special and 
closer connection with the central nervous masses in the 
skull, are called cranial nerves. 

The B«actiiig or Motor Apparatus. The analogy be- 
tween the receiving and the reacting apparatus is bo 
close that they may be taken up together: more espe- 
cially as the purest type of reaction, as will appear below, 
assumes that there is no break of continuity between 
tbem. The nature of the reaction itself is a point of 
function and is reserved ; the apparatus is what asks 
attention now. 

In the reaction we find another system of nerves, 
the motor coitraes, quite indistinguishable from the sen- 
sor courses, except iu their localities and their endings. 
They are also alike among themselves as regards their 
end-organ, the muscles.' They issue dii-ecUy from the 
body of the muscles and converge to the spinal cord, of 
which they constitute roughly the anterior (front) ot 
ventral portion — the so-called pyramidal tracts. The 
essential facts, again, are the continuity of structure 
throughout, and the universal distribution of the motor 
courses to the muscular tissue. The distribution, how- 
ever, does not secure equally ready reaction of all the 



' And Id the miicoua membrane of the mouth and pharjiii, which 
cnnsiitutes with ihe skin the derivaiives of ihe cpiblaslic layer of the 
embryo. 

' The secretive and Toso-molor conceciloos are, tor our preheat pur- 
pose, neglected. 
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muscles; indeed, some of the muscles are either entirely 
outside the range of voluntary control, or are brought 
within only by much exertion. 

Ferrier holds that the lateral colomnB (the fibrous matter 
Ivitig OD each side between the dorsal and ventral colamns) 
"contain the paths of sensation and voluntary motion."' 
Tlie most frnitfnl methods of study are, first, the " Wal- 
lerian" method, i.e., the observation of "degeneration" in 
tracta. in consequence of their separation from the centres 
■ from which they rise; and, second, the study of the «?iir.yo?osr- 
I i'l'l growth of the fibrous conductors and their connections. 
For eiample, after destructiou of the motor areaa of the cor- 
tex, degeneration of the so-called " pyramidal tracts " in the 
cord is distinctly evident. 

At the upper end of the spinal cord there is an en- 
largement, the jneduBa oblongata, in which occurs a re- 
arrangement of all the courses ajid their distribution to 
the various masses of the brain. Above the medulla 
again we find other white fibrous bodies — which need not 
be enumerated — serving two evident purposes; i.e,,they 
gather together fibres nhich minister to the same func- 
tion, and distribute these fibres to the cellular bodies at 
vhich such functions have their brain-seat. In these 

kjiigher white masses, motor and sensor courses are inex- 
'tricably interwoven ; aud in only a few cases has research 
xaoceeded in establishing pathways up or down. With- 
out giving details, we may say that the following points 
are qoite definite. 

1. Srruory tracts pass from all parts of the periphery 
of the body up through the (dorsal cnlumnB of the) spinal 
cord, cross (decussate) in part in the medulla, and reach 
the surface of the opposite hemisphere of the brain 
{largely the rear and nether portion).' 

* l^nttiCM ef Os Brain, 3d eii.. pp. 54-5fl 

'In Ibb CUV and the [ollowicig. Uie nuclear iaterruptioua are nut 
for ddallK cf. Wuodt. /"flyi. Pij/cA.. 3d ed., pp. 142 ff., and 
r. loe. ett.. m. aecU. & and T. 
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, Motor tracts pass from all parts of the periphery op 
through the (ventral colmnas of the) spinal cord, cross 
in part in the medulla, and reach the opposite hemi- 
sphere in the motor zone (area on both sides the fissure 
of Rolando, including the paracentral lobule '). These 
ursea are called the pyramidal tracts from the pyramid 
form in which they are bunched on the ventral side of 
the medulla. See Figs. 4 and 5. 




ic of pj-nunlUnl irocls, p". p'. 
fl oforlgrinj_JVS. Uler«l pyntiuli! 



piTli.herT of b 



•v.tiymoida; fy. peapeduncull cerebri; CV. InirrDkl c«pni|p; t 
uclel poDtl*: cf>. eprebeJImn: p*. pfriphrr? auppiipd by preoli 
uoleui or orkln of a pnnlal Derrr; C to C*. «irt«c cvrtbii lObc. 

3. Aseociaiion fmcts develop, in the course of the life 
of the individual, to connect all parts of the cortex of the 
brain with one another. They are almost, if not qmt«, 

' 8e« 8mtM and JuUUtet, FrontUplMti and p. 114. 
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sbseat at birth. In the words of Edinger : " They extend 
ererywhere from convoIatioE to convolutioD, connecting 
p&rts which lie near each other as well as those which 
are widely separated. They are developed when two 




EdiDSer, ^n. ed.) 

different regions of the cortes are associated in a common 
action." ' See Fig. 6. 

Under the same head may be included also the fibres 
which connect the two hemispheres with each other, 
making of them a single organ in relation to the lower 
parts of the system. Such connections are found in two 
great bnudlea called the corpus caUosum, being the 

' Arueftire ^ (A« Central Kervou* Syitem, p. SD. 
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floor of the great longitudinal 6s8ure which separates the 
hemispheres from above, and the anterior commissure 
below. Both are shown in tlie accompanying figure (7). 
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The Begutoring Apparatus. Under tbis term we in- 
clude tlie more or less complex chain of cellalar elements 
which constitutes the centre receiving and reacting. The 
word registering emphasizes again the integration or 
development side of the nerve-proces». In its most 
general or schematic outline, the system is made up of 
two similar nerve-courses brought into organic connec- 
tion at their upper end by this cellular series. It may 
be represented to the eye in the following simple way, 
M being the motor course, S the sensor course, and C the 
central dements: the whole constitutes the elementary 
rttrvous arc (Fig S). 



Our knowledge of the central elements is exceedingly 
vague, both as regards structure and function. As to 
structure, the most exact thing that we can say is that 
the centre is cellular and probably in all cases complex. 
Its complexity is indeed so striking and elaborate that 
it is this feature that tends to obscure all others and 
render research fruitless. A general distinction is made 
bv physiologists between the simple arc and the com- 
plex mass of many arcs with their accompanying highly 
integrated centre ; but the simple arc is a pure abstrac- 
tion. Indeed its very conception is dependent upon the 
results of an analysis of the centres which has never 
been made. In reality it is probable that the simplest 
nerve-reaction of which we have any knowledge involves 
ft cellular mass and a number of alternative motor and 
sensor tracts. Such a relatively simple system is found 
in the ascidians, which have only a single ganglion with 
sensor and motor filameuts. Bee Fig. 9. 
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In distribution, the central masses a^aiii illustrate 
the hierarchical arraQgement of a developmeiLtal order. 
The simplest of such arcs are at the points of anion of 
nerve -courses, points where the motor 
and the sensor find an interchange of 
energies, or a distribution so unia- 
volved as to follow from the nature ot 
the ner^'ouB integration it represents, 
without appeal to a higher and more 
complex centre. Such comparatively 
simple points are called ganglia. For 
example, the nerves which enter the 
spinal cord on either side at intervals 
throughout its whole extent divide a 
short distance from the cord, and send 
branches called motor and sensory roots, 
respectively, into the cord. Just above 
the point of division, on the sensory root, wo find a 
BiotSi'ng or hiwp, a ganglion. Tlie ganglion, it is thought, 
represents a junction, to use a railroad figure, for the 
transfer of passengers Bnd the interchange of tele- 
graphic messages," See Fig. 3 above. 

The spinal cord is made up of a series of segments, 
together forming a column in the centre of which is a 
continuous mass of gray (cellular) matter. This gray 
column gives off the spinal nerves from its two posterior 
and two anterior Horns (see Fig. 3) : the nerves thus 
given off right and left at the same level meet 
just below the enlargement or ganglion outside the 
cord. Above the spinal cord the gray matter is enor- 
mously increased, as we should expect from the in- 
crease in the fibrous pathways already described. 
Thus a number of bodies are formed in three con- 



■ Od tbe functloDn ot the ganglJa auil cenirce generally, see below, 
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nected Bystems :' first, the most centnA graj matter, 
serring to connect the spinal column with the higher 
centres, and giving the cells from which arise the 
cranial nerves ; second, the segTnentol system, including 
all the masses which lie in the interior of the brain (the 
most important being the striate bodies and the optic 
Hudatni) ; and third, the surface masses, the cerebrum, 
which has its gray matter arranged in layers, giving the 
cortex or rind, and the cerebeUitm or little brain, a similar 
mass behind and beneath the cerebrum with a similar 
cortex of its own. For present purposes the essential 
points again to be noted in this connection are, first, 
what we have called the hierarchical character of the 
series, the unbroken advance in structural complexity; 
and second, the continuity of connectioD and influence 
through it all. 

This schematic and, from the physiological point of 
view, quite inadequate, description of the nervous sys- 
tem as an apparatus, will suffice for our psychological 
purpose. It aims to omit nothing essential to the 
estimation of current theories of the physical basis of 
sensibility. It also aims to present sufficient data for a 
clear understanding of the laws of function, as far as 
they are now known. 



§ 2. FuNcrioNa of ihe Nbhvous System. 

IT, The consideration of nervous structure leads at 
once to that of function. The word function points 
bom anatomy to physiology, and precipitates us into 
a sea of contention among rival schools. Under what- 
ever names they be discussed, however, a certain num- 

' Following Foster, Textbook <^ Phyttotogy, pi. in. pp. 971-88. For 
d«lnDB and diagriun* me aoy of Ibc Physlolof^ea ; Ludd'a small Outlint* 
^ JVigiiolagieat Pmeholos]/ is codvuDient for reference. 
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bar of processes are recognized by contemporary physi- 
ologists AS being distinctly nervous. It is ^vell here, 
as in the treatment of tlie question of stnictare, to 
proceed synthetically, endeavoring first to present tha 
original properties of nerve -sub stance. 

Fundamental Properties of Nervooa Tissue. Experi- 
mental research upon living nerve-tissue has issued 
in a conception of protoplasm which includes two func- 
tional elements. At the first glance, nerve substance 
exhibits the property called in general scientific no- 
menclature irritability. This property is by no means 
confined to developed nerve-elements : it is exhibit^ 
by all living animal tissue, by forms of organism in 
which a nervous system is entirely wanting.' In some 
forms of vegetable life, as the sensitive plant, the same 
property is presented. In the case of nervous irrita- 
bility, however, whenever the substance assumes the 
complexity of a system, we are led to view it under two 
distinct functional rubrics. Recalling a former division, 
we find the receiving and the reacting apparatus to be 
appropriate to the same function, that of [propagation, 
transmission, or condnctiou; and the central arc, the 
registering apparatus, suggests a fnnction of integra- 
tion. Assuming the resnlts of later exposition, tliese 
two fanctions may be called respectively Neurility and 
Sentiejux. 

Let as ooDsider, for example, the element C, of 
Fig. 8, above, to be the centre or nucleus of a proto- 
plasmic mass, and the two lines M and 8 to be two radii 
from the centre to the outer surface. If, then, the mass 



' These primitive unlcelhiUr orgsDlGms abow a remarhabk seosj- 
tUeDeiti 1i> <llffcreuccs of ligbl finil ilHrkDcHS, See llie reporisof Eogel- 
nuiiiD, lyiiger't AreAit, xxix, quoted by Konumes, who gives k coUuc- 
tioD oC focU regnrding the tc&aitllous of the lower Id vertebrates. Mm. 
Bmtulion in Anirnalt, pp. 60 S. 
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b« stimDlated at the oater end of S, and tliis be fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the point stimulated, we 
I itave a phenoiueDon of irritability. But we may suppose 
I jS to be a liue of conductioti of the excitation to C, and 
M the line of reverse conduction or reaction which re- 
sults in the contraction: both of these fall under the 
■conception of Neurility. The process by which they are 
held together at the exchange-bureau C, so to speak, 
is Sentience. This rough conception may be made more 
■distinct as the two processes are taken up singly. 

1. ITaarility. Under the head of neurility we are 
introduced to a class of phenomena which have striking 
Analogies in physical science. The conception or ph&< 
nomenon of conduction is familiar in what we know 
of light, sound, and heat propagation ; but the special 
analogy which at once suggests itself is electric con- 
■daction along a metallic wire. Setting aside, as a mat* 
ter of speculation, the hypothesis that nervous force 
is identical with electricity, we may still find in the 
analogy much help to a clear conception of nervous 
conduction. 

Indeed the theory of nervous action most current 

Among aathonties — as well as in the popular mind — 

finds its general exposition in terms of the analogy with 

electric actioiL On this theory, the nerve-courses are 

simply and only conductive tracts, as the electric wire 

in a telegraph system : the centres, on the contrary, are 

the generators of "nervous force." At the centre we 

have, therefore, a storage-battery from which force is 

drawn off along the motor courses upon the occasion of 

L*the arrival of a stimulus from the sensor course. The 

■■centres, on this theory, are the essential nervous agents 

4H producers, and the courses are brought into opera- 

LtioD only as they are charged from the central battery 

lOr pile. Keurility, therefore, is simply the molecular 
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state which constitutes a conrae a good nervous con- 
ductor. 

This theory is objected to both on theoretical 
grounds aud from eiperimenL It makes the distinction 
between courses and centres too absolute and mechani- 
cal. According to it, any distinct dynamic property is- . 
taken from the nerve-tracts ; while experiments sliow j 
that the elementary portions of both sensor and motor 
nerves have a life and function of their own. The 
eye when removed from its socket, thus losing all con- 
nection with a centre or ganglion, still shows sensitive- 
ness to light, and has a motor reaction in the contraction ■ 
or expansion of the iris.' Pfluger maintains that there- I 
is an increase in intensity in the ner^'ous disturbance- J 
as it traverses the motor nerve, and Bichet' thinks 
similar increase in the sensory nerves probable. 

Accordingly, another theory is advanced which seema-B 
more pLilosophical to the present writer, as far as heT 
ventures to have an opinion on a matter so purely phy-l 
siologicaL This second conception of the nervous system T 
makes it a living organism instinct with nervous force or-J 
neural properties throughout. This system is in a statfrl 
of unstable equilibrium and constant change, due 
stimuli through sense-organs and to spontaneous central 1 
discharge. Disturbances tend to equalize themselvea-l 
everywhere in the system by a species of centrifugal audi 
^centripetal tension, which, through its greater or less I 
iffeotivenesa in this direction or that, upon this course or( 
iftt, results in conduction or neurility. Differentiation, 

• Brown Sftiuard, Proe. Sot/. Soe., 1886. p. 384- Sec note of many 

luch fnclB In Lewes, PAyt. BatU of Mind, p. 231 f. Auulher 

-clAtlon may be given such facls, i.e.. that the stimulus bcis 

■aly upon Ihe miiBcle ; but this would not damage the poBltJon 

Mnce It is probable that nervous and muscular trritabilliy do- 

kliid. Cf. KWine, Croonian Lecl, , Proe. Boy. 8oe.. x 

rimeiilaUt et elini^,et »ur la lemibiUU. p. 897. 
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terefore, in the system is primarily stractura,! dlffer- 
ntiation, dae to the adaptation of the life-process to 
LDgiiig conditions in the environment 

Mr. Lewea ' argues for the second interpretation with great 
'clearness and force, and Dr. Broadbent has recently stated it 
concisely before the Neurological Society of London." The 
term neurility is also due to Mr. Lewes. 

The "dynamic" conception, as the latter may be 
called, is supported by a class of facts vhich show a 
ready and facile interchange of influence throughout the 
system difficult to account for if the parts between which 
the transfer occurs are functionally distinct : such gen- 
eral transfer affords the so-called law of diffuaion* For 
example, a single sensory stimulus may, when intense, 
or when the system is excited from disease, lead to gen- 
eral irritation and diffusive discharge. On the other 
hand, a reflex having its centre in a particular spinal 
ganglion may be partially stopped by a sensory excita- 
tion from another part of the body.' Cases of associa- 
tion between sounds and colors,* and phenomena of 
contrast' generally, show such dynamic counections be- 
tween disparate sense-regions. XJrbantschitsch ' found 
that the perception of color was improved when a tun- 
ing-fork was made to vibrate near the ear. 

' Fhytifal Bmii of Mind. Problem II. 

' See Brain, vol. n. p. 390. For profound coasidemlioDB looking 
to tbe elecDicai iaterpreUtiOD, see KCbne, CrooDlnn Lect., Proc. Hog. 
Sac.. XLTV. pp. 427 ff. 

' B«!ii- This law is considered more fiilty later, in connectioD with 
ibe nibjecl of " emottoDftl expreaaloa," Chap. X. § 1, 

* Wundt, Phgt. Ptych., 3ded., i. p 183. &iid Poner, loc.dt..% 698: 
•Imsee Lewes' colleciion of sirlklugracUiD PKy». Bam o/ Mind. p. 834. 

•See State* and InMleet. p. 308. 

• Below. Clinp. IV. g 1. 

■^ SJcc this "nd mnoy olber fscls proving the general podttoD, PflO- 
'* ArrMt, xui. p. IM. James (Ptychology. u. pp. 874-82) give«wme 
Iking lIlnitmlionB. 
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WHoheTer of these views we may adopt, the result is ' 
the same for the couaideratiou of the fundameiital nerve- j 
process. If we hold that neurilitj is simple molecular \ 
oonductioii, then it is extra-neoral and the term nenrilit^ J 
is a misnomer ; that is, the central process alone is left 
Oa the other hand, if we hold that the system is func- 
tionally one throughout, then we extend the activitr of ] 
the centres in kind also to the elements of the courses I 
and central action is again the only action. In other j 
words, we are shut up in either case to what we have j 
called sentience for our ultimate point of departure, f 
From the latter puint of view, the amount and extent of j 
"diffusion" would indicate likelihood of consciousness I 
and its intensity, the organic reactions where diffusion ] 
is least being outside of the personal consciousness. 

However it may be explained, nervous conduction is I 
of fundamental importance for the theory of sensibility. 
And for practical purposes the wave or current theorj 
serves, as in electricity, all ordinary requirements. The I 
nervous wave, therefore, is called centripetal or afferent j 
when moving toward the centre, and centn/tigal or efferent ] 
when moving toward the periphery. The rate of trans- 
mission differs somewhat in the two directions, being 
about 120 feet per second for sensor and 110 feet for 
motor impulses. Transmission through the spiual cord 
takes place considerably more slowly, . 

2. Santienoe. From the foregoing it seems that our 
search for knowledge of " nervous force " has at last 
taken the right turn, and in " sentience " we are to have 
-our curiosity satisfied. But here it is even more em- 
phatically true than anywhere else that neurology has 
nothing final to offer qb. Ab to what goes on when a 
centre receives, registers, and reacts upon a stimulus we 
are completely in the dark. From the interpretation of j 
results, and from physiological analogies, some general I 
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Btatements maj be made, and these general statements 
are valDable for pajchologj- ; but they do not pretend to 
throw any light upon the genesis or nature of nervous 
force. 

a. Integration. Of these general statements, the first 
concerns what has already been called the integrating 
function of nerve-centres. By this is meant the building 
ap of a centre to greater complexity of structure through 
new stimulations. It takes place by reason of the ex- 
treme plasticity of the nervous elements in taking on 
arrangements suited to more habitual and, at the same 
time, more complex reactions. The centre becomes the 
theatre of multiple and conflicting stimulations ; its re- 
action is the outcome of a warfare of interests, and 
the pathway of discharge is a lane of conduction most 
favorable to future similar outbursts. A centre gains by 
80ch complex activities in two ways : first, its habitual 
reactions become a rock-bed or layer of elements, so to 
speak, of fixed function issuing in established paths of 
least resistance ; and second, the centre grows, gaining 
new and more mobile elements, and responding to more 
complex and difficult motor intoitions. For example, the 
centre for the movements of the bands is educated from 
the early painful lessons of the baby's finger-movements 
to the delicate and rapid touch of the skilled musician. 
JJot only has the centre become fixed and automatic for 
movenients at first painfully learned, but it has become 
edncated by learning, so that it acquires new combina- 
tiocs more easily. This twofold growth becomes the 
basis of the division of the sentient apparatus into cen- 
tres and ganglia. The " rock-bed " elements, so called, 
fall into fixed ganglionic connections, and the new and 
free cells take up the higher function, only in their 
torn to become " fixed " by habit and to give place to yet 
other and more complex combinations. This integrating 
process is what gives the hierarchical order to the sys- 
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tem, and throws ita law of development into fine 
IntegratiuD, therefore, represents a structural change 
the direction both of simplicity and of complexity : of 
Bimplicitj, because it gives ease and rapidity to habitual 
movements ; of complexity, because it brings into play 
new elements which must be assimilated to the unity of J 
the centre. I 

The infiaence of habit will be the Bubject of further re- 
mark below. It ie suffictent to sav that the law of habit 
simply holds up to view one side of this process of integmtion. 
The more perfect and smooth a muscular reaction, the better 
its etemeuts may be said to be integrated in a common func- 
tion ; and habit, which means repetition, ie the means of 
securing this result. 

As to the range of such education of the centres in both i 
directions — the performance of simple automatic and reflexJ 
movements, and readiness to acquire new complex evsteros of 1 
movement — there seems to be no practical limit. I'he volun-1 
tary pasees into the automatic, gaining in spontaneity and pre- 
cision, ae in the movements of walking, running, etc.; and 
on this basis, the voluntarv again builds up surprising feats of 
muscular combination and skill, as in the supple and gracefal 
performances of the athlete and the gvmnaet Our wboW J 
active physical life illustrates the interplay of these two ten- I 
dencies. I 

Tliis principle of integration covers, in its two aspects, the ' 
law of growth of living tissue in general. Exercise always 
tends both to consolidate and to enlarge an organ. A muscle 
becomes more ready and exact, as well as larger and mora 
capable, with frequent use ; and the same application has 
been made of the principle to mental functions, notably to 
the memory. The striking peculiarity of the case in regard 
to nervous activities is tlie excessively detailed diSerentiationa 
it works : we have here not only the rise of new centres from 
old ones, bat organic pathways developed between them, and | 
s pro^reseive advance secured throughout the system, from i 
the spmal ganglia up to the cerebral cortex. 

6. Bdention, The conception of integration neces- 
sarily inclades that of the permanence of the modific»- 
tioD OQ which it depends. If reactions are integrated 
in SQcli a way as to secure the upbuilding of the system 
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ind its more perfect adaptation, then we must snppose 

ihat each reaction works a minnte structural ctiaoge in 

tLe organism. So mach is included in the conceptiun of 

integratioQ. And from the phjBiological side this would 

seem to be sufficient. Keteutiou as a physiological prin- 

I ciple may, therefore, be called growth in functional com- 

\ plexity ; while the term integration refers rather to 

I growth in structural complexity. 

Accordingly, the conception of nervous retention runs 
somewhat like this ; Nervous retention is a slate of dynamic 
' Uaifion or temlency due to former itervo^ia discharges in the 
I tame direction; the two essential points, again, being the 
I dynamic or tension aspect of nerve-action in general, and 
I the particularization of this tension along a given path 
i determined by previous like discharges. 

c. Sdection. A third fact of sentience may be called 
seledion. It denotes the undoubted property of the liv- 
ing nervous system of reacting within limits of greater or 
less adaptation. It shows preference for certain stimuli 
above others, if the word preference can be shorn of all 
its reference to conscious choice. A system will react 
OD a stimulus at one time which it will refuse under 
other circumstances : or it will distinguish between 
stimuli exactly alike, as far as human sensibility for 
differences can determine. The brainless carp will dis- 
tinguish food with some degree of precision, and experi- 
ments by Pflnger and Goltz ' on brainless frogs show 
that they adapt their muscular reactions to varied posi- 
tions of the limbs which could not have been experi- 
enced before in the life of the creatures. Schrader baa 
also reported many similar cases of apparent preference 
and choice in brainless pigeons.' 

' Fanctienen il»r yereeacentrtn da Frotdie*, 1809. Cf. Ferrier, 
A)««(MM ^ At Brain, 2<1 «!.. pp. T3-7S nii<l 109. 

* Oampat Stttdui, vol 102. Lewea i^ti-s lulcreBting geuemi CBSe% 
HMtm vf Lffa anil Mii>d. Sd iwriea, l pp. 42 f . 
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Such instADces seem to show a selective fanction in^ , 
nerve- re actions of the purest type, i.e., tliose simply gan- 
glionic, where the effects of consciousness are either 
quite wanting or reduced to a minimum in intensity. If 
we were to take them up in detail, we would find that we 
could distingoish two forms of what appears to be selec- 
tion, an immediate form and a derived form. Under im- 
mediate selection may be included all cases in which & . 
single stimulus is sufficient to call forth the preference; i 
nnder derived, cases in which the preference is shown, 
after one or more mistaken and hurtful reactions. 

Now, derived selection finds its explanation in the 
integrating function already spoken of. The effects of 
mistaken reactions are inhibitive rather than stimulative, 
by the same law which in higher organisms connects 
pleasure and pain with good or damage to the system. 
Hence stimuli of this character work the conditions in 
the system which lead to their own refusal. It is cer- 
tainly, at any rate, a case of remarkably quick and happy- 
adaptation. 

In cases of original selection, the explanation is 
probably to be found in the peculiar delicacy of the re- 
ceiving apparatus.' To say that a brainless animal 
selects when we are unable to point out differences, is 
only to say that more debased currency will pass for 
gold with us than with it. Instead of selecting between 
two stimuli, therefore, it has had only one, and has re- 
sponded to it: the other being mistakenly considered 
by as as fitted to excite it. Does the nervous system 
select from a multitude of similar touches? The mag- 
net Belects from a multitude of similar filings: and the 
explanation seems to be the same. Neither the tonches 
nor the filings are similar after all. 



' Wluit Ferrier c»lU "more complex 
eSerent reacliona." loe. eit., p. 118. 
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Another esplanstion o( the latter kind of selection most 
fbe mentioned, both becaiiae it is held and because it aSords- 
k philosophical and qaite plausible hypothesis : it is possible 
that our BubBeqiieut diecussions will bnug us into accord with 
it. It holds that sentience involves consciousness, that uerv- 
ons action is always conscions (not self-conscious) action, and 
that a fundamental mark of consciousness is preferential 
selection or choice. Below ' the general relation of conscious- 
nesB to sentience is discassed, and occasion will be seized to 
rerert to this theory. The explunation given to nervous 
•election has psychological significance, since, according as it 
is explained, it may or may not give us data for our theory of 
Tolantary choice. 

Phyaiologicallj the process of selection may be pic- 
tured somewhat thus : Given a state of nervous tension, 
with ft possible outlet in forward movements : this outlet 
aa an alternative is supported bj various traces of 
former forward movements and their consequences. 
I A pair of stimuli are received, say, by weak optical 
^sttmolation of objects resembling flies, in the case of the 
Fl>rainle88 carp : a tension is created toward the flies ; 
that is, a tendency to move forward. The tension is- 
stronger toward the real fly by reason of its greater ap- 
propriateness as a stimulus. This stronger tension i» 
reinforced by memories of juicy flies already eaten. And 
lo, the selection is made, the forward movements follow t 

The further discussion of this question involves consider- 
fttioos of such breiodth and philosophical importance that it is 
of necessity postponed. It may be remarked here, however, 
that if the mechanical conception with which we started is to 
hold throughout as a sufficient explanation of nerve-reactions, 
we must hold either that there is no true selection, the first- 
explanation given above (in the large print), or that conscious- 
ness is always present, and with consciousness the selective 
function is added. It is essential lo note that the second al> 
temative (the explanation given above in the finer print) is not 
Beoeasarily inconsistent with the mechanical conception of 
the system. The law of action and reaction, of conservation 
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of force, maj hold even though we find a directive and eeleo- 
tlve agency in consciousness. A compound commutator in a 
telegraph -office does not modify the strength of ihe electric 
current : but it does convey the selective agency of the oi>er- 
ator along one connection rather than another. Consequently, 
if we find evidence of such selective agency later in the will, 
the mechanical conception of the uervous system will not 
stand in the way of our accepting it. It is important to not« 
this, since the claim that cousciousiiesa is an "epiphenom- 
euon," apiece of unessential bv-play, rests upon the supposed 
implications of the meclianicaT theory.' 

Law of ITerrouB Dynamogenesia. Sentience, in view 
of what has now been aaid, in a general word for the 
rise and distribution of nervous force. The receiving 
and reacting functions are both essential, the one neces- 
sarily giving rise to the other : there is no incoming 
nervous process, therefore, that does not tend to liberate 
energy on the outgoing courses. Every stimidus has a 
dynamogenetic or viotor force — may accordingly pass as 
a statement of the law iu its individual bearing, the 
only bearing which is available as having a psycho- 
logical analogy. 



§ 3. Kinds of Nbhtods Reactiok. 

The twofold growth of the nervous system spoken 
of under Integration gives us data for a distinction 
among different reactiona. Integration involves, on one 
side, a dovraward or " ganglionic " growth, represented 
in function by the more unconscious and unintended re- 
actions of the muscular system ; and, on the other side, 
an upward or " central " growth, represented by the 
more difficult muscular performances, in which attention 
and effort are called out. These two laws of growth act 
together, and in the result, in our motor experience, we 

■ Bee below, Ch&p. XV. g 3. wbere the impllcatlona of a selective 
theory of consclouBneag Are fully stated. 
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gree of nervous facility or the contrary, 
■tages of auch growth, from down up, so to speak, 
nsQallj (listiugaished. 



1. Aatomatio Bsfkctioa. Bj the automate in oer^'e- 
fnactioD is meaut the self-acting, i.e., those reactions 
which find their stimulus iu the liviug conditions of the 
physical organism itself. Certain organic processes are 
necessary to the life of the ludividaal and the race — cir- 
culation, respiration, digestion, reproduction. The de- 
pendence of these essential functions upon external 
stimuli of time and place would give an accidental and 
Tsried character to these reactions which would sub- 
serve death rather than life. Accordingly, the au- 
tomatic centres represent the most consolidated and 
fix«d portions of the nervous system, at the same time 
that they are complex and elaborate. These functions 
may or may not be conscious, their most healthful 
activity being generally most free from conscious over- 
sight With very rare exceptions,' also, they cannot be 
modified by the will or brought under voluntary control 

Automatic action may be said to represent the goal and 
ideal of our nervous development considered as a mechanism. 
Its action is self-atimulated, in the sense that external com- 
pounds are taken up into the life-proceea in such a way as to 
Srepare the necessary stimuli for its own continuance. The 
ependence upon external conditions is accordingly made more 
and more remote. The life of a child depends upon the 
regular presence of a single food of few properties. But 
the system develops to the capacity for variety exhibited by 
the soldier or athlete. This mechanical ideal, however, is a 
distinctly lower ideal than that which is presented in the 
"central" growth; for there the organism is preparing for 
reactions by which remote mechanical conditions m the on- 
vironment are not only reacted to, but foreseen, modified and 
controlled. The automatic functions have their nervous seat 
hrgdy in the basal ganglia beneath the brain and in the cord. 
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2. Baflax Baactioii. A Derroaa circoit is r^Ux when 
tts motor reaction upon a particalu' kind of stunulaii is 
single, definite, constant, and does not involve volition 
in it<i execution. In more general terms, a reaction is 
reflex whenever we are certain beforehand that it will 
take the form of a particular well-defined mascular 
movement, and will do its work withont any interference 
or mandate from oorselves. ^e are disposed to stand 
apart and attribnte the reaction to the organism or to 
tte external stimulns. For example, if a ball suddenly 
approach mj eye, it closes, or if it strike sharply npon 
Oiy knee, my/oot flies ap ;' we do not say / close my eye 
or raise my foot. Or we go farther ont still and say the 
niaa who threw the ball made my eye close or my foot 
fly op — so thoroughly do we distinguish this class of 
reactions in conscionsness from those which we attribute 
to onr own agency. 

In its physiological character, this kind of reaction 
represents a less organized and consolidated system of 
elements than the aatomatic. A reflex reaction is gener- 
ally conscious in its operation, and always so in its com- 
pleted results. Its centre, also, is not cut off functionally 
irom the higher centres of the brain, which exercise a con- 
trolling influence. Yet we know that this connection is 
not an essential one to the reaction itself, since after the 
removal of the cerebrum and with it all active conscious- 
oesa fcertainly ; perhaps all consciousness), the reaction 
■till takes place. Each of the segments of the spinal 
cord has its own reactions apart from ilit brain-connec- 
lioB.* Indeed, reflex reactions are most perfect and pare 
when consciougness in the form of attention is not di- 
reetad to the movements. These facts tend to throw 

■ For exunple, wlUiinit uramliig wlib FoMer tlut the knm-Jerk b a 
mervSes. 

* Wtrd'i eipettmenls on the Crftj&h. Proc Bof. See. Eng.. VuIh 
XXTin. ^1 
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I Teflexefl rather on the side of the " downward '* growth 
spoken of, and assimilate them to automatic reactionB. 
I The well-known phenomena presented by the reactions 
I of a brainleBs frog illnstrate pure reflexes very clearly.' 
The downward growth appears from the fact that 
many of our reflexes are acquired from habit and repeti- 
tion. Motor processes at first difficult and simple are 
welded together in complex masses, and the wTiole be- 
comes spontaneous and reflex. The case is cited of a 
musician who was seized with an epileptic attack in the 
midst of an orchestral performance, and continued to 
1 play the measure quite correctly while in a state of ap- 
' parently complete unconsciousness.* This is only an 
exaggerated case of our common experience in walking, 
writing, etc. It represents, from the standpoint of 
body, the motor organization in consciousness already 
pointed out under the head of " motor intnition." * Just 
as B number of single experiences of movement become 
merged in a single idea of the whole, and the impulse 
to begin the combination is sufficient to secure the per- 
formance of all the details, so single elementary ner- 
vons reactions become integrated in a compound reflex. 
This consideration leads to a further distinction be- 
tween more or less organized reflexes ; namely, between 
what are called Bfcondary -automatic reactions and re- 
flexes proper. In the case of our movements in walking, 
for example, the successive reactions are not sufficieutly 
organized to belong properly to a single stimulus — say 
the original idea of our destination, or the sensatioa . 

' The mechBDical ii«ture of such renctlODB la admirably shown bj 

, (lobiilKr ten-urchla : " If two equal siimull be applied at aiij' two 

k point* of ibe globe, Ihe direcllon of escRpe (of the creature) will be tbe 

I dlaguaal tx^iweeo Ibem ; if a number of points be gimiiltAticously Irii- 

latnd, one ellect neulrallzes Ihe other, and Iho animal rotates upon ita 

vertical axia."— liiimnncii. Mental Eeolution in AnimaU. p. 20. 

' TrouMenu, i|uoled by Lewes, Phyt. Baiit <^ Mind, p, 281. 

'ScnMsaniiJnUUtcl, chap. viii. g8. 
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of our first footfall upon the pavement ; bnt the steps 
in successioD are probably excited by the snccea- 
Bive afferent impressions of the steps accomplished. 
Each step stimulates the next, etc. That there is uo 
voluntary stimulation after the first is seen in cases of 
revery or absent-mindedness, when we go along accus- 
tomed paths and find ourselves where we least intended 
to " bring up." The distinction, therefore, is merely one 
in degree of integration. If the centres are sufficiently 
organized "downwards" to carry out the entire chain 
of movements when once begun, we have a pure refiex ; 
if new sensory stimulation is necessary at each stage 
in the series, the reaction is secondary-automatic. 

This distinction waa first pointed out, it is thought, by 
Carpenter,' to whom the expression " secondary- automatic 
ia due. It is a real distinction, but under his terminology — 
which we follow simplv to avoid unneeessair novelty in the use 
of terms — the eBsential idea is obscured. The term secondary- 
automatic aBsimliatcB such reactions to the automatic or es- 
sential processes of the organism. Now, the latter have regu- 
lar rhytlimic action, a unity of successive stages, and a unity 
of end that is quite wanting in the so-called second ary-an to - 
raatic. The latter, on the contrary, as far as they differ from 
a series of simple reflexes, do so in calling out a more or less 
codrdinated system of stimuli. For example, in the walking 
case, the eye guides the movements in turning corners and 
iu identifying familiar objects, the ear takes in accustomed 
sounds, the foot notes the material trod upon, etc. In short, 
the stimulus is a coordination of general sense-coDditionB, 
and such a coordination is necessary to the continued reac- 
tion. If a new sound break in on my ear, if my foot come 
upon a board walk instead of flag-stone, or if a strange build- 
ing suddenly confront me, I am "brought to myself" at 
once, and the reaction is stopped. 

We would, therefore, substitute the expression " coordinat- 
ing" reflexes for secondary-automatic, and contrast them with 
"simple" reflexes. As this coordination is represented in 
the centre by different sensor elements, and as these elements 
thus become drawn into a common motor discharge, the re- 

I Human I^iioh)^, PhlladelpbU, p. S04 f. 
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action called coordiaatiBg is simply a stage in the " upward " 
growth iccliided under iutegratioD.' 

I 3, Voluntary Beaction. A third great class of nervons 
r reactions is called voluntary. By voluntary reactions is 
meant aucb motor effects as follow upon the conscious 
will to move. They cover the whole class of intended 
movements and those brought about by greater or less 
effort. Voluntary movements show variation in several 
distinct particulars; auch as strength, continuance, 
rapidi^, and direction. " The sta-ength of the movement 
is regulated by the strength of the initial motor impulse ; 
the extent depends in reality upon the same in^uence ; 
the rapidity results from the more or less rapid succes- 
sion of voluntary (motor) impulses ; and the direction 
is determined by the voluntary localization of the inci- 
tation upon certain groups of muscles." ' 

The voluntary reaction undoubtedly represents the 
highest stage of development of nerve-tissue as respects 
complexity, as well as the lowest stage as respects 
coneolidation and fixedness. It is the polar opposite of 
the purely automatic function. The nervous elements 
are in a state of extreme mobility and instability. The 
conoections through its mass are infinite in number 
and complexity, and numberless alternative courses are 
Accordingly open to the motor outburst of a sense-stimu- 
l»tion. Considering the state of the cerebral centre 
dynamically, we may say that its potential energy ia 
constantly seeking discharge, and that this discharge in 
one coarse rather than another — the course pictured and 
designed in consciousness — represents the line of tension 
which prevails. 

The last expression, though psychological, is neoes- 



■PrafMBDrJunahupropoUDdediiii inierestiug theory of the nervous 
VCMB of tboe aerUI reactloDs. PrineipUt nf Ptyeholcf]/, it. pp. STI>-99. 
■ JkCGOtid, quoted by Bastiao, Brain, x. p, 62. 
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saty to express the phyaiological fsL-t which diatingnisht 
such reactions. The tstimuluB is in all voluntary reactioiia 
a central oue, and a conscious pictured one: this much 
at least. Now the point of interest here is : what is the 
meaning of txviral in this connection ? If we admit that 
oo discharge from the centres can take place witLont a 
previous hberation of tension, then we may dinde such 
liberations from tension into two classes : that which is 
hrought about by an incoming current, and that which is 
hrought about by an earlier cerebral discharge. The 
former is a reflex reaction, the latter may be a voluntary 
reaction. One at least of the conditions of voluntary 
action is fulfilled, the physiological condition. Whether 
this is sufficient in all cases, or in any case, to account 
for the reaction, it is our subsequent task to determine. 
Here it is clear, if the conception of ner^'ous function 
urged above is at all correct, that the process, as far as 
it is physiological, is exactly the same as in reflex re- 
actions, except that the elements form a more complex 
and less solidified system, and that the physiological con- 
dition of their actinty is a previous state of central ner- 
Tous discharge in adjacent or functionally connected cen- 
tres. This essential sameness of function, with partial 
differentiation of organic seat, is confirmed by experi- 
ments showing that the tracts of the anterior root-zones, 
while transmitting motor impulses, are yet motor in a 
sense different from the pyramidal tracts. They appear 
to be " paths of conduction of motor impulses from cen- 
tres distinct from those of voluntary motion proper." 
"Voluntary impulses are carried out through the same 
apparatus as involuntary, but have their initiation in 
the cerebral centres.' 



I 

I 



' Ferrier, loe. eil., p. 57. Sou also Ibe expeiiineiKa noticed below 
(Chap. XVI. g 0), aimiag lo sbun Ibnt reacUoni ilmlUx to tliuse usually 
Tolunlary may bu protluceil by urtlficlkl ineuia. 
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The discaasion of volnntary reaotiouB is to such a decree 
imolved with the diacusHion of conscious volition that it is 
well to postpone any further dcBcription of their character. 
The general terms of the text serve to mark them off from 
the foregoing nervoos processes. 

4. Kegative BeactioD or Inhibitloa, Under the name 
of inhihifi(m, or arrest,' a class of phenomena is in- 
cluded which are, as far as our knowledge goes, peculiar 
to ner>'oas activities. Every positive reaction is a,ccom- 
panied by a reverse wave, an arrest, so to apeak, of its 
foil effects. It ia analogous to a negative force acting to 
coanteract and neutralize the outgoing discharge. It 
seetns to take place in the centre. The effective force of 
reaction, therefore, is always less by the amount of ner- 
ina arrest This neutralizing factor has been meas- 
id in certain conditions of nerve-reaction.' 
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Ad accepted explanation of arrest is still a desideratum 
physiology. Theories which go no further than to say 
that it is negative reaction, or an inhibltive property of 
nerre-tissue, or native resistance to conduction in the gray 
matter,* are only verbal descriptions. No explanation shsll 
be attempted here certainly: the writer's aim ia merely to 
bring the phenomenon within the general law of nerve-devel- 
opment ouroady advocated. It will be enough to show that 
inhibition ia a necessary faetor/>o»i tkejir/lia the develop- 
tneut of the system, and has adequate recognition under the 
twofold law of integration. 

TUe general conditions of nervous arrest may be de- 
,bed in more detail, and for purposes of later inter- 
etation, in formal numerical order ; 
(a) The kind of reaction showing least arrest is the 
reflex ; and, in general, the more consolidated' a nerve- 






' O^mimii, Bemmunff. 

' See Wuadt, Mtthanik d. Nerwn, I : also Ph]/$. Ffgeh.. diRp. Ti. 3. 
•Heyaert. 

' Cf. Wuodl, Phtfi. AyfA.. eluip. vi. 8 : he uses the word ericMj^ 
Y formed "J wllh the ume meaning. 
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back or centre, the less ezhibitioD do we disooTer of the 
teTerae ware. This would eeem to indic&te that in- 
liilntkai is not a pbenmnenon attaching to " paths of 
least leoatanee," ukd does no4 bekng on the aide of 
so-called " downward " growth. 

(6) Inhibition ia at its maTimnm ig reactions which 
inToWe centres of most complex aeti-ntr. The pb«Qome- 
na of Tolnntary control — inhibition bj the will — are in 
evidence here, however we may constme the wilL For 
it ahoold be remembered that we mnst find a mechani- 
cal basis for mnscnlar control even though we advocate 
a directive and selective fonction of will. 

(r) Hence inhibition is a concomitant of instabilitj' 
and cotnplerity of nerroos tissne : and it belongs on the 
side of the " npward " growth of the system. 

An interpretation of these facts mav be suggested in 
the light of what has already been said. AVe find the 
growth of the nervous system to be by a twofold process 
of adaptation. Kow this adaptation means the taking up 
into itself more and more of the mechanical conditions 
of its environment. The protection of sight requires a 
shield over the eye at moments of exposure : the system 
gets to itself a reflex function of closing the Ud with no 
voluntary impulse or even against such an impnlaa. 
The system has adapted itself mechanically to the 
environment. Now external rtsistawx as a mechanical ■ 
condition is in like manner carried over into the system.* 
and becomes also a protective property*. It seems tol 
serve the part outside of consciousness which pain ' 
serves inside — a " governor " or regulator, neutralizing 
and equalizing the spontaneities of life. The function 
becomes still higher, outside as well as inside of con- 
sciousness, when volition dawns, since one of its most J 
essential uses is the higher inhibition which is called J 
control 

There is, therefore, a development in the conceptioa il 
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of inhibitioD correBpondiDg tliroagbont to the stmctaral 
defelopmeni of the Bjetem in complexity aod instability. 
This is what comes ont, moreover, when we coosider the 
dynamic aspect of the case. Inhibition, then, is the 
presence of an opposing tension, and is possible in 
proportion as the system grows sway from a single line 
of action and reaction toward a complex interplay of 
force-pressures. The liability of any particular muscu- 
lar reaction to arrest would be expected to vary, as it 
does, with the namber of possible alternative reactions, 
and the delicacy of their balance over against one 
wiother.* 

This general view is also sustained by the fact now 
«8tabli8hed that each segmental reflex in the spinal cord 
is subject to inhibition from the higher segments, and in 
torn inhibits those lower down. The reflexes of a frog's 
legs immersed in dilnte acid are more rapid and violent 
after the hemispheres have been removed — showing the 
normal inhibitive function of the cortex': and the re- 
flexes of a lizard's tail have been shown to increase in 
Tigor as the segments of the spinal cord are successively 
removed.* The same truth is made plain from the fact 
that lesions of the motor zone of the cortex in man por- 
dace greater motor disturbances than in animals, and 
greater in the dog than in the rabbit ; the inference 
being that the snbcortical centres are more independent, 
less inhibited, as we go lower down in the scale of animal 
organization. 



■ On Toluntu? Inbibilloo, Ke Chap. XV. g 1. 

*Wiuidt, loe. eil., 8dcd . I. pp. 174-182. ftiid Poster, loe. eit.. §593. 

* ScUff, Lthrbuch d. PhyiiiUiffie. p. 200. The aame lack ot inbibitloo 
■ppMn In Uie greater automalism, auggegtiliUily, and wayward Im- 
piUaiveoCM of certala taraa ut uuaoity. 
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% 4. Corollaries : so-called " Principles of Nertods. 1 
Action." 

The foregoing discuayion has brought us to a position 
from which to estimate the current "principles of nervouft 
action." That they are coroUarieB deducible from the 
more particular truths already enunciated is in itself 
proof of the truth of the conception sketched in the fore- 1 
going pages. These " principles " may be spoken of in I 
their logical order. 

I. Principle of Spedalizatlon of Funotion. According^ 
to this principle, different regions of the nervous system 
are concerned with different and exclusive functions. It 
applies to the functions of the sjiecial senses considered 
as reporting qualitatively different classes of sensations ; 
to the sympathetic as contrasted with the sensori-motor 
system ; to the ganglionic centres as controlling the move- 
ments of specific groups of muscles ; to sensory as distin- 
guished from motor elements ; to the special areas of 
the cerebral cortex which experiments have led us to 
believe have distinct motor, sensor, and perhaps intel- 
lectual and volitional functions. It is only a farther 
extension of the more fundamental principle of integra- 
tion which has been already considered ; for the two 
growths " upward " and " downward " lead to functional 
divisions between the parts thus developed. Thenerveft 
of the leg, for example, as their simpler actions become 
more reflex, have their central elements in ganglia which 
are thus consolidated into an organ of special function ; 
and the higher centres, being thus relieved, are given over 
to other aud more complex coordinations. In short, a 
"specialization" of fuuctious has taken place. 

Most important consequences flow from this princi- 
ple in the sphere of brain physiology and anatomy. And 
in the topographical divisions of the cerebral surface 
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we fiud facts liigLIy importitnt to our own science. The 
most exact determiuationa of particular areas in the cor- 
tex have been made for the different grorps of muscular 
movements,' the "motor zone" comprising homologous 
areas in the two great lateral balvea of the brain. The 
centres for the special senses are less exactly deter- 
mined ; bat it Ih probable that in the near fiiture our 
knowledge will be extended to such a degree that all the 
phenomena of the simple sensor and motor conscious- 
ness will have well-determined anatomical representa- 
tion in the brain and cerebral ganglia. 

One of the most difficult and important questions yet re- 
niainiDg open is the determination of the particular regions 
which contribute to consciousness, i.e., which are sensory. 
Are we conscious of the motor centres at all. or is all our con- 
scionsnees of moTement, as well as other sensibility, mediated 
by elements which are only sensory ? And may sensory areas 
be also motor P That motor and sensory functions may at least 
be performed by the same areas, is shown by Shiifer' and 
Hunk,' who find (in opposition to Ferrier) definite mo?e- 
mente of ^e eyes following electrical stimulation of the sight 
(sensory) centre (occipital lobe] in dogs and monkeys.' It is 
possible (Munk) that this centre controls reflex eye-move- 
neots, and that the eye-moveineot centre in the Eolandic 
rM;ion is the seat of vofantary movements. This view agrees 
with the suggestion of Bianchi ' that the ordinary stimulation 
«i tii« motor areas does not pass directly out to the nerves, 
bat puses first through the sensory centres; a position sup- 
ported by all cases of sensory oSects following the stimulation 
of motor areas. Beaiinis holds that the motor elements have 
Ml immediate element of consciousness. The possible absence 

' Sm Smwu and latelleet, frontispiece, and p. 1 14. 
' Proe. Hog. S>e., vol. 43. 

• Bee Amer. Jour. tfPtyeh.. nr, p 378. 

* OcbXtei U led to the posilioti Ihal the visual &rea represeuts In some 
det^ a proJMlion of the ruiina upon the cortex. This would gcein to 
f(To couDltuuuicv Ui tlie view (LoUe) Ihal the " local signs" for the ret- 
faw (cf. Armv and InUlieet, chap, vm. g 4) are relntivc degrc.-e« of mua- 
cuter laoerTallon^ iloce Uiia prujeciloa Is sa arraugemeoE of motor 
fnnctloiia. 

> Quoted b; DonaldioD, Anier. Jour. Ptfch., ni. p. 501. 
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of coDBcionaneas in the case of refles reactions performed by 
the cord may be accounted for by the recent diecovery 
claimed by Kolliker, that there are in the cord no aensorj 
cells (i.e., cells having proceases continaons with incoming 
aensory nerTes).' 

The phenomena of the apperceptive conscionRQesa, 
being complex and coordiuative, present analogies which 
would lead to the view that their physiological basis 
consists largely in connections among these definite 
areas, i.e., by the associative fibres. Yet the hypothesis 
of centres for such coordinations, points of convergence 
of intracentral connections, is gaining prominence and 
anatomical support ; the centre for the coordination of 
movements being— or at least involving — the cerebellnm," 
and the intellectual operations having their represeti- 
tatioQ in the frontal lobe a.' 

Facts of Spoolalieation. A general fact or two may 
be mentioned in view of subsequent points of discus- 
sion. In the two halves or hemispheres of the brain we 
are led to recognize a twofold or duplicate organ, anal- 
ogous to the doubleneas of the eyes while performing 
together a single function. In regard to the functioD of 
the brain as a whole, we may say that in the main it is 
performed equally well by either hemisphere alone. If 
one hemisphere be entirely removed or destroyed, there 
is no perceptible impairment of the mind, at least in its 
great apperceptive activities. The hemispheres are more- 
over capable of separate activities at the same time : the 
movements of organs on the right side o! the body 
which are governed by the motor area in the left hemi- 
sphere may be different from simultaneous movements 

' Zrittehrift fur aitt. Zoologit, Dec. 1890. 8e« reiuiai hy Dooaldaoo, 
Amer. Jovr. Put/eh,, in. p. M8. 

> Wundl, Phy$. />j)iA., Sd ed.. i. pp. 210-13. 
• FerrltT, ioe. eil. 
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oil the left side governed by the motor area in the right 
hemisphere. Again, there are certain functions which 
are presided over by one of the hemisphereB exclusively, 
the other ha^Hng no part in them : the motor speech- 
centre is in the left hemisphere for right-handed persons, 
and it is probable that there is a corresponding func- 
tional development for the delicate movements of one 
hand only, as in writing, etc. Accordingly, instead of 
considering the brain with Brown-S^quard ' as two dupli- 
cate organs, either of which might be educated to per- 
form ail the cerebral offices, we have to consider it as a 
double organ whose functions are partly separate and 
partly conjoint. That is, the facts point to the con- 
clasion that {a) there is a class of ftmctious over which 
the hemispheres have conjoint dominion : functions 
which they may perform together and which either may 
perform alone, and functions which they must perform 
together and cannot perform alone ; and {b) there are 
functions which are peculiar to each alone : which one 
most perform alone, and in which the other never has a 
share. 

The great divisions of function may be stated in gen- 
eral terms under three heads in accordance with the 
facta now presented. 

1. Purely reflex functions are presided over by the 
spinal cord and lower centres. 

2. The automatic functions proceed out from the 
'* central " and " tegmental " systems of centres. 

3. Sensation and voluntary movement have their seat 
in man iu the cortex of the brain. Secondary-automatic 
reactions are those which have passed down from the 
hemispheres into the lower systems, in such a way that 
while the connections remain with the hemispheres, yet 
the latter are no longer necessary to bring these reac- 
tione into play. 

' See hU popular (UUment in ilie ATum, vol. v- No. 2, p. 169. 
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If 1. and 2. be considered togetlier as giving only I 
one degree of complexity, and 3. be added as giving I 
another degree, we may show tlieir relation by Fig. 10. J 

For convenience in later discussion, the higher reac- 
tion may be taken alone and simplified, as in Fig. H, 
called the " motor square ;" in which we have the three 
elements as before (»p, mp, rat) vrith an added element 
(mc), Le., the consciousness of movement accomplished 
(represented by the dotted line [jnc] in Fig. 10). 




The degree to which the cortex serves the purposes 
of mind above the bare reception of present stimuli and 
mechanical reaction npon them, is seen in the behavior 
of animals deprived of the cortex.' Frogs and pigeons 
have been fully tested in view of this question. It is 
found, in brief, that the life and reactions of the creature 
are unimpaired as far as the immediate environment is 
concerned : it lives, breathes, flies, sees, eats, carries out 



■ See James, toe. eU.. i. pp. 14-37 kod pp. TS-^O. with lila refer- 
CDces W Oollz and 3i:hrsder {PJtdger't Arehit, vols. 41. 43, and 44), 
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all leafltioas of response to direct stimulation. But it 
faiU to respond to remote stimuli : the reactions are for 
the most part uninHuenoed eitherbj the past or the future. 
The creature lacka spontaneity. Memory has disap- 
peared ; Eo have generalization and purpose. The crea- 
ture has sensations, but not perceptiofis, as far as a line can 
be dravn between these states. It fails utterly to recog- 
nize, and it fails to attend. It is plain, then, that such a 
hemiaphereless creature lacks largely the coordinating, 
retaining, relating, in a word the apperceiving, function. 
It illustrates perfectly what, on Hume's theory of knowl- 
edge, ought to be the condition of us all. The terms 
pAycAic-blindness, paycAic-deafness, etc., are given to 
this condition, in which there is no physical blindness, 
etc, bat in which sensations have lost all mental meaning. 

As for particular reactions, however, the greatest difference 
is fonnd in different animals. In dogs and birda many func- 
tions are performed by the lower centres whicli are presided 
over bv the homispherea exclusively in monkeys and in man. 
This illuetmtes what has been observed above, i.e.. that what 
is at one lime reasonable and intelligent may become nervous 
and mechanical: and this consideration, baaed upon e.Uended 
experimental proof, leads us to recognize below the great elas- 
ticity of the svstem as regards specialization. Wlien these 
maimed animals are kept alive, their condition improves, and 
they t>egin to get something of their intelligence back again. 

lo man the destruction of the frontal lobes seems to 
bring about a higher kind of " psychic blindness :" a loss 
ol Tolontary attention, coordination, and thought. The 
hypothesis is widely curreut that these lobes are the 
final centre of convergence for the connections between 
the Hensory and motor centres of the brain.' The loss 
of connection between this seat and any other area cuts 
the latter, with its store of memories, off from its full role 
in the mental life. For example, speech may be impaired 

■ A tMe advockle U Biapcbi. See Anur. Jaum. Ptj/eh., ui. p. BSl. 
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n. Pmifipip oC IndilfcraBee oCFnncCiim. The piinci* 
pie of indifference inchtdes the class of farts which show 
that the nerre-couses aze not the agents of different or 
specific forces, bat parts of a common system and agents 
ot a common Ufe. As a matter of fsct» we find that 
difl^erent conrses can be made to perform each other*s 
function. If a piece of sensor neire be joined to a cnt 
end of a motor nerre and grow in place, it will conduct 
the motor impulse continuouslj with the motor piece.' 
The contrary is also true. The range of such experi- 
ments is Terj limited, since it is impossible to exchange 
the end-connections of neires either centraUj or periph- 
erally : but the facts at hand establish condusiTely the 
principle of indifference as regards the sensor and motor 
nerve-tracts. In its appliction to the centres the same 
principle has a different name, since it takes a somewhat 

1 Hee Wimdt'f diAgrmm of the " apperceptiTe centre,** P^ft. BfgdL, 
U ed.« u p. 234. 

* Bee Bert'f 8ucoe»fal experiments at r cT c r ain g a rat's tail ; also 
K&hue, Archit fur AnaUmUe u. Phpwiologie, 1859, and Broe. /{by. 8oe„ 
tUY, p, 4S5 f. 
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different form of manifestation, i.e., the principle of svh- 
gtilatum. 



I 



nX Principle of Substitutioii. The question here is 
this ; Can the nerve-centres be made to take up each 
other's function? Researches in cerebral localization, 
chiefly upon animals, tend to show that such a aubstitutiou 
of function is possible, at least to a limited degree. The 
removal of a cortical centre, which occasions loss of one 
of the special senses, say sight, or the loss of control 
over a certain muscular area, seems to be made good by 
the assumption of the deranged function by a contiguous 
or, at least, a connected centre. At any rate, the animal 
recovers if kept alive a sufficiently long period. The 
word "seems" is used advisedly, for it is still uncertain 
whether the loss of such a function is due to the destruc- 
tion of the entire apparatus normally reacting to this 
function, or to its partial loss, the remaining elements 
being temporarily inhibited by so-called " physiological 
shock," ' or, in the case of electrical stimulation, by diffu- 
sion of the current. The latter is known to be the case 
in many of the experiments on brain-tissne, especially 
when the surgical method is employed without the ex- 
tremest care. This latter view is also supported by the 
remarkable fact that in the monkey and man these sub- 
stitutions are cxceetlingly rare ; a result we would expect 
ou the shock theory, considering the higher degree of 
delicacy and (liffereatiation attained by the system in 
these higher organisms. Tet in the case of rabbits and 
dogs, such substitution of function, notably of the sight- 
function, is probably established on a firm basis. 

The physiological ground of central substitution ia 
therefore a legitimate problem in any conception of the 
aerroos system as a whole. The conception here advo- 



■ cr. Lewes, i^yi. Bati$ </ Mind. p. 1 
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cated meets thia demand with sufGcient clearness. In 
orgauiaina iu which the refles reactions predominate, in 
which the " downward " growth has led ti> the consolida- 
tion of the greater part of the syatem in gaogiionic centres, 
we would expect that the higher functinna, the centres 
for complex delicate movementa, would be more depend- 
ent and unformed. Consequently, when they are inter- 
fered with, the ganglionic centres, being still in close 
anatomical couuection with them, would regain the func- 
tion which they formerly performed. Thus sensori- 
motor ganglionic connections which have fallen into 
disuse through the growth of higher centres recover 
their lost activity under the stimulus of a serious and 
dangerous lesion. It is nothing more than a reversioa 
of function by a reverse process of adaptation. 

On the other hand, in the caae of man, the law of ' 
"upward" growth has reached ita fulleat application: 
the cortical centres have become independent of their 
ganglionic con/rere/i, and, in theii- loss, an irreparable 
damage is sustained. In this latter case, it is a general 
in the array who has fallen, and no subordinate officer 
can fill hia place : in the former case, it ia a captain that 
is loat and his lieutenant ia easily promoted.' In the 
lower animals as well as in man, the automatic functions 
are relatively independent of the higher centres. 

Both the foregoing principles, Indifference and Substitu- 
tion, become clearer when we revert to the dynamic aspect of 
the system. If it be true that the whole system ie one charged 
with a common force, and reacting in support of a common 
life, then we would expect Ihat the coursea wotdd be inter- 
changeable. They would be principally avenues of transfer 
of a tension over and above their separate dynamic capacity; 
and why should they not serve for such transfer in one direc- 
tion — or for one sense — as well as another ? And as for the 
centres, their substitution would be limited only by the con- 
ditions of their anatomical connections: the very dtstinctioa 

■ This hfpoUiesla is recogniKed by Fosler, loe. «'(., Gth ed., p. 1062. 
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ve vere led to mako abore. in accounting for tbe differences 
between men and dogs in tliia respect,' 

IV. Principle of Specific Coniieotion. Tbe limits which 
tbe growth of the organism »ets to the subHtitution of 
fanctions fiuil their expression in what is called " specific 
connection" throngh the system, Bj this principle is 
meant, in general, two things: first, that nerve-courses 
are specific only according as they have certain well- 
defined connections at centre or periphery. These con- 
tiectioQs keep the courses to an invariable function. The 
optic Qerve has a specific connection with the retina and 
with the optic centre in the brain ; the auditory nerve 
with the ear and the centre for hearing ; and so on. In 
this case, it is the end-organ or the centre which is spe- 
cific, not the nerve-tract. And second, it means that 
nerve-centres are specific according as their connections 
necessitate their reacting to a specific stimulus. Tbe 
optic centre has specific connections with the retina 
through the optic nerve ; the centre for sounds with 
tbe ear, through the optic nerve, and so on. Now 
there are as many of these specific connections as there 
are kinds of stimuli issuing in motor reactions. Conae- 
qaently, the only specific things after all are the stimnJuB 
and tbe movement 

This, again, is a conclusion quite in harmony with our 
draamic conception. There is nothing specific about a sew- 
ing-machine except the force that nina it and the garment it 
•ews : its function ia sewing, not revolving, nor pricking, nor 
buszing, however specific each one of these, considered for 
itself, might be, apart from the eewing function. 

V. Principle of Summation of Stimuli.* If tbe stimn- 
loB more than overcomes the arrest in a given case, there 

' Pot ui ftble reccnl discusslun of iLe facts Involved, see James, loe, 
tU., I. pp 6T-72. 

< Fur ntereDcca on phyaiolugical Bunimatiou. see Jiiiucs, iVi'ric. <^ 
r^fth.. L pp. B2-8S, 
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IB left over, so to speak, a surplus of positive energy, or 
positive " molecular work." This positive molecular 
work is work of reaction, or exhaustion of the system ; 
negative work being inhibitory or conserving. This sor- I 
plus represents, therefore, a dispositioa favorable to i 
second stimulus of the uame kind. We have, therefore, I 
here a certain summation of stimuli in cases of recurring J 
escitations of the same character. After moving thel 
thumbs in a certain rotatory manner a certain number I 
of times, we say they are " ready" for that movement j 
they have taken on a disposition to react to the same I 
stimulus again. This union of former stimuli with I 
later in the nervous centre,' giving an easier and I 
smoother reaction, is the phenomenon of summation. Its 1 
most remarkable exhibition is seen in cases in which the 1 
earlier stimulus is not sufficient to overcome the arrest * 
or inertia of the centre, and does not give a reaction at 
all ; so a weak electrical stimulus : even here we find the 
centre so " prepared " by this insufficient stimulus that 
it responds when that identical stimulus is repeated 
a sufficient number of times. The most favorable inter- 
val between such shocks is about .001 second. The suc- 
cessive blows of Savart's wheel upon a metallic tongue 
give an audible sound when a single such blow is inau- 
dible. The application of this principle to disprove 
wiconscious sensations has already been made.* 

The difl'erent senses vary very much in the interval 
of time necessary between successive stimulations to 
prevent summation or fusion ; the finger discriminates 
1000 touches per second : an interval of .002 sec. is 
sufficient to keep sharp sounds apart : electric shocks 
fuse if more than 60 occur per second (forehead ; but in 

' Not Id the courses : cf, Iticbet, Becherdief lur la StnsibaiU. pp. 
174 S. Bee alBo his figures sbowiog tlio pbeu 
grnphicHlly recorded (pp. 171. 176, and 186). 

•Sec Senu* and InUtieBl, cliap, iv. ga. 
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some parts of the body the number is mncli less). With 
se&satioDS of sight, the fusiou occurs across a. greater 
interval, say .05 sec, by reason of the persistence of 
optical after-images.' 



\ 



§ 5. Final Statement op Nervous Function. 

We are now in a position to give the general concep- 
tion of nervous function in broadest statement : a state- 
ment the accepted terms of which have great psycho- 
logical significance. All the pheuomeua of consolidation 
i^achiipfen, " downward growth "), on the one hand, 0- 
lustrate what is known as the law of Habit; all the 
phenomena of specialization (" upward growth ") illns- 
trate the law of Accotmnodaiwn : and the results of the 
two together, as transmitted by generation, illustrate the 
law of Inheritance. 
^M I. lAw of Habit. Physiologically, habit means readi- 
H(b88 for function, produced by previous exercise of the 
function. Anatomically, it means the arrangement of 
elements more suitably for a function, in consequence of 
former modifications of arrangement through that func- 
tion. Psychologically, it means loss of oversight, diffu- 
aion of attention, subsiding consciousness, 

H. lAw of Aooommodation. Physiologically and 
anatomically, accommodation means the breaking up of 
a liabit, the widening of the organic for the reception or 
accommodation of a new condition. Psychologically, it 
means reviving consciousness, concentration of atten- 
tion, voluntary control— the mental state which has its 
most general expression in what we know as Interest,' 
In Habit and Interest we find the psychological poles 
corresponding to the lowest and the highest in the ao- 
gtivities of the nervous system. 

' Flck. Hfrmann'i Ua'u&aeh. m. 1. 

•8m the ilisciudon of Interest below, Clup. VII. g 1. 
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m. Law of Inheritance. The broader statement of 
□erTOUB development takea the subject out of the expe- 
rience of the individual into that of the race or species. 
Not only is the nervous system an integration during the 
life of the individual organism, but it proceeds upon the 
integrations effected in the life of earlier individiials of 
its kind, This means that potential integratioua and 
systems of integrations are inherited. The oEFspring of 
a rabbit is born with the nervous system o£ a rabbit : 
that of a man with the nervous system of a man. There 
is, therefore, continuity of development throughout the 
life of a species, its limits being the limits of poBsibla 
generation. 

This law widens our outlook and introduces usto the philo- 
sophical doctrine of evolution. As a philosophical doctrine, 
we have nothing to say about it here. We have indicated 
ahove the extreme limit to which general psychology may go 
in the matter of the nervous basis of consciousness ; name^, 
inheritance within the limits of possible generation. Even 
though, aa a philosophical doctrine, nervous evolution be con- 
sidered established, peyc hoi ogy would still await the establish- 
ing of a correaponding doctrine of mental evolution, before 
the discussion would have epecial interest and value for her 
interpretations." 

On the nervous system, consult : the physiologies generally, of 
wbieh Foster, Textbook af Physiology, 5th ed., part ni, is very reli- 
able; on special points of research, Hermann, Uandtmch der Phyxiolo- 
gie; on bruin anatomy and physiology, Ediager, Structure qf the Cea^ 
tral Nervous System '; Obersteiner, Central Nervous Organs ; Ferrier. 
functions (tf the Brain, 2d ed.: Wnndt, Physiologische Psychdio- 
gie, 8d ed., i, erster Aback. ; Ladd, Elements ^ Physiologiail 
Psychology, part i, also Outlines of Phys. Psych.; James. Psy- 
dtology. I, ciiaps. n. and in. Special arlieles of great valne are 
found in Arc/iiv ^r Anatofnie und Physiologie (Dn Boia-Bey- 
mond's) and ArahivfUr die gesammte Physiologie (PfliSger's). 
Further Problems for Study : 

PhysiologioBl methods and results. 

Histolog}- of the nervous system. 

Physiology of inhibition. 

Heredity. 

Organic evolution. 

' See further remarks on psychological inheritance, below. Chap. III. 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 



The most general problem mToIved in a conception 
of the relation of body and mind is the rise of cou- 
acionsness. Yet the problem has psychological signiB- 
c&uce mainly as throwing possible light upon the nature 
of conscionsoeas. With the philosophical question as 
to whether the nervous system produces consciousness, 
or whether consciousness is something essentially im- 
material, however it may be entangled in material condi- 
tioDB, we are not here concerned. Indeed, it may be 
said further that empirical psychology has no right to 
aak sach a question. We found the fundamental postu- 
late of such a science to be conscionsness, inner aspect ; 
lutd to go back of this postulate is to subvert the 
science altogether. Granted a consciousness, however 
it arose, our questions are : What is in it? and. What is 
it capable of? The reader is, therefore, here concerned 
with the class of problems which arise from the con- 
oomitance of certain physical changes with certain 
•BpeotB of consciousness. 



tg 1. NbRTOCS COKDITIONS of C0N3ClOU9SEsa. 
Oeseral Conditions. This general question is in too 
nsettled a condition to detain us long. There are two 
great theories of the physical basis of consciousness : 
the first, represented by Mr. Lewes," holds that the 

'Held klao b; Buin iKmoUont atid Will, Appendix A), and In & 
idtfled form by WuDtlt. 
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nerve-pro ce as, conaidered in its moat general form 
aa irritability, is everywhere conscious. On this view, 
consciousness is distinguished in a twofold way from 
the individual circumscribed area of personal experi- 
ence. In the first place, it is distinguished from sdf' 
consciousness ; and, in the second place, from the vagae 
early consciousiiess of the child, which exists only in 
connection with the brain. Each nervous centre, each 
so-called arc, has its own consciousness, and the ordi- 
nary consciousness of the individual is only the highest 
of many that we all possess. The brain-cousciousness ' 
is the only one we are conscious of, so to speak ; bat 
there is consciousness in the spinal cord aud ia ganglifr 
wherever we find them. The other theory, or class 
of theories, holds' that a given degree of development- j 
is necessary before consciousness is found at all. In 
the development of the system, therefore, conscionsness 
appears only at a certain stage of integration or "up- 
ward growth." This theory is generally accepted, 
though for purposes of division rather than from posi- 
tive argument. In the nature of the case, it is impos- 
sible to disprove consciousness in lower centres, as has 
already been shown in arguing against the unconscious.* 
The distinction, however, is held to be necessary, as in- 
dicating the bounds of the mental objectively consid- 
ered. For instance, Romanes' and James give selective 
choice or adaptation as the criterion of mind or con- 
sciousness ; but the difficulty of saying whether the 
adaptations of the brainless frog, for example, show 
conscious choice, or mere delicacy of mechanical reac- 
tion, remains just as great.' 

'So, EimoDg recent writers, Muudsley, Scbotiiier, James, Feirier 
BDd the paychologlBta quite generallj'. 

* Seruei and InUtleet, cfaap. iv. 

■ Manlat Ewlution in Animalt, p, 49. 

* Schneider aitcmpts lo mcdiale between these two views, u I un- 
deretand him, Thkruehe WilU, pp. 151-1; be holds Ibu all reOeie* 
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* It also Beems true tb&t consciousness represents & 
conditioa of slow, difficult, and impeded — consequently 
of highly developed and well-balanced — integration. 
The smoothest retlexes are not conscious ; the hard- 

j;ht decisions are most conscious. It seems likely, 
■efore, that some degree of inhibition is necessary in 

I nervous basis — at any rate for vivid consciousness.' 
t the other hand, there are considerations which 
[ more prominence to the view of Mr. Lewes 
lat. They tend to show that our distinctions 
are arbitrary, and open the door at least for pre- 
sumptive evidence that consciousness is coestensive 
irith nervous reactions. Among these considerations 
are reccot experimental proofs of multiple personalities 
which may be induced in the same nervous organism in 
the hypnotic state.* The explanation is at least a tempt- 
ing one, that, the higher centres being inhibited, their 
coDScious content is wanting, and the lower centres sup- 
ply experience which was before outside the conscious 
area. Again, in the scale of animal organisms, it is diffi- 
cult to draw a line denoting the point of nervous com- 
plexity below which there is no consciousness. The fact 
of a possible substitution of function between the brain 
and spinal ganglia spoken of above, would indicate a 
posaible common element of consciousness. 

To these consideratioDS we will not add the metaphysical 
ouetliat perhaps the integration of consciousnesses in an all- 
etnbracing divine consciousness, so long sought by tliinkera 
wbo desiderate a monism of mind which is still not panthe- 
ism, may Sad a valid analogy in the integration of subordi- 

IrtoItc coniciousDesa at their flist enabllsbmeni in race experieoce, 
ItuI kiTe liecome Independent of It, juat as il chain of voluntary move- 
mcoiJi couei to need conscious volition only al the beginning oT its 



'Sm Mr. Bpcncer'g hypotbcds to explain this n 
r. ^ /VyeAoiojw. ^ 190. 
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nate conacioiianeaaea in the unit personality of man. At any 
rate, it is a ready hypothesis, and in the present Btat« of dis- 
cussion Lewes has the apparent advantage, however much he 
would deprecate this metaphysical application of it. The 
theory that consciousnesa occurs wherever we find nervoua 
elements has a broad philosophical construction in the so- 
called " double-aspect theory, according to which mind and 
matter are a single fact, looked at from two aspects, the inner 
and the outer. If consciousnesa is present in the elements 
of the nervous tissue, apart from the unit conaciousnees of 
the organiam as a whole, what limit can we aet theoretically 
to the recognition of an inner aspect in objects in nature 
where a unit consciousnesa is entirely absent ? Beginnine 
with Leibnitz, this thenry finds ita latest, and perhaps 
acutest, advocate in Prof. Wundt." 



i 



Particular CondltiooB. A further question arises 
to the immediate conditions of consciousness 
nervous centres. Given a nervous organiam capable 
conscioosness, on what particular state or aspect of 
does the continuous presence ot consciousness depend? 
Here, again, recent \-iewfl are little more than guesses. 
The view supported by Herzen' seems to have most 
evidence, Le., that consciousness arises from the break- 
iuR down or expenditure of the cellular structure in 
the highest centres. This is concluded from the fact 
that the attention, a state of concentration and expendi- 
ture, is the state of most vivid consciousness ; that con- 
sciousness is most vague and indistinct when no brain- 
work is being done, as in oases of ddce far nienie or 
^iiffused attention ; that unconsciousness is most nearly 
reached in sleep and analogous states when all brain- 
processes have subsided from the lack of sensory stim- 
uli or motor impulse. The chemical results of active 
thought, increased heat, and organic-waste deposits in 
the brain, would indicate chemical work and disintegra- 

I Fur u criticiam of WuLKit'i view see llio wrlter'a article oa " fi»- 
emtSiaUrialitm." in Hit Prab. and Reformtd Bevitw, Julj 1890. p. SM. 

' La Ctmdaionefiiiea deWi Gifcienta, reprinl from the Proceedioga 
(■( the Academy of Fkreacc, 18T9. 
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tioQ. Such a theory, however, to be consistent, would 
have its application ouly after the organism had at- 
tained the requisite development in general structure for 
the presence of consciousness — if we hold the current 
theory that consciousness is not coordinate with nerve- 
centres. Perhaps the possibility of applying the present 
hypothesis of Herzen to nerve-tissoe generally may be 
an atUlitional point of proof of a coordination of con- 
sciousness and nervous function throughout. 

It is also true that consciousness depends upon the nor- 
mal condition of the mechauiam aa a whole. Any failure in 
the blood-«upply (ansmia) leads to faintness and fainting, 
and the same result often follows from congestion of blood 
in the brain (hypeneroia^. In general we may say that the 
healthful activity of the Drain, in its normal physiological re- 
lations, gives clear conscionsnesa. It should be borne in mind, 
also, that all hypotheses as to the conditions iu which it 
arises, shed no light on what consciousne^ is. On this point 
eren the biologist Schneider is clear.' 



^Wei 



§ 2. Sentience and Sessibilitt, 

It has become apparent that nervous activity con- 
ired for itself alone does not bring us into the range 
nf psychological science. However we may decide the 
inquiry as to whether such activity is ever entirely free 
from consciousness, it is yet true that it may be quite 
oatitide of what is called the individual's consciousness. 
7^ man is not cooscious after the guillotine has done 
its work, however active the nervous reflexes of his 
limbs may be, and however firmly we may believe that 
his spinal ganglia have an inner aspect. In other 
words, the greater part of our ordinary nervous reactions 
are not above the threshold of oar conscions lives. So 
we reach a distinction between sentience as a nervous 
irty and sentience aa a conscious phenomenon, 

' Thi^itehe Wau. p. 127. 
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between atntience and aenaUnlity.' Seosibility is eynony- 
mouB with the usual conaciousnesB of tlie individual's 
experience, and seDtieuce is the nervons function which 
may or may uot l>e accompanied by conscionsaess or 
inner aspect in general. 

The criterion of sentience is the general criterion 
of the nervous, i.e,, reaction. Wherever a stimulus is re- 
sponded to, there is sentience, from the sensitive plant 
to the palm of the hand. This is an objective criterion 
solely. The criteria of sensibility, on the other hand, 
are both subjective and objective. Sensibility becomes 
objtictive when it shows reaction plus selective adapta- 
tion : subject to tbe uncertainty already signalized as 
attaching to such a test, yet in the case of the baman 
consciousness sufficiently clear for psychological pur- 
poses. The spinal reHexes in man, for example, which ara- 
mechanical after he is beheaded, are more or less undW; 
regulation and control iu normal circumstances and 
belong clearly to sensibility. And there is the addi- 
tional subjective criterion of consciousness itself, tliel 
major or personal consciousness. Subjectively this 
is decisive, but limited to our observation of ourselvea.' 
But it becomes o( value also objectively' when I learn 
that the major consciousness resides in the brain, and 
the destruction or incapacity of that organ destroys it 
Whenever the brain is gone, that is, I know that the 
trunk before me has no sensibility, just as well as X' 
know that I have no memories of a period of fainting^ 
The former is known ejecHvely, the latter stibjecftvely f 
from the fact that my friend gives no sign of pain whea 
he sustains an operation under the influence of chloro- 
form, I say I know objecfively that he had no sensibility. 

' Lewea u«a Ibe two lerms la senseB precisely [lie reverse of Uito, 
Phgt. Ban* of Mind, p. 323 : le , to bim Mnslbilil; is tlic uervuu* 
property everTwhure ; so also Sergi, PigaholagU Pkjftiologiptt, p. IS. 

< More propt-rly ^eetittly m Clifford's phraae : the ^ect U Mme ODe'a 
elsemfod m /look nt it 
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For a working test, therefore, of the limits of seDsi- 
bitity we may say that there is no sensibility (1) where 
there is no brain ; (2) where there is no trace left in 
memory ; (3) where there is no expressive or adaptive 
motor reaction. Yet in all of these cases sentience may 
be present, as the sensitive plant seems clearly to 
show. 

The same distinction will be observed in the use of the 
two adjectives sentient and seitsible. A reactiou is sentient 
when it sastaina the test of sentieDce, and sensible when it 
exhibits sensibility. Sensible ie used excluaively, no room being 
foand for the adjective sensitive, since its customary use 
vibmtea between the two meanings given to sentient and sen- 
sible. We speak of a sensitive balance, or a sensitive plant, 
or a sensitive conscience. It is better to discard the word 
altwether, for exactness of meaning. 

The meaning here given to sensibility makes it almost 
synonymons mtttfee!inff.' Feeling is used in the discussion 
of the intellect to'indicate either any particular affective state 
whatever, or the general condition of the affective conscious- 
ness. Sensibility is this latter : the capacity for feeling ; the 
particular states of sensibility being feelings, sensations, 
emotions,* etc. 

Sentience and the Sntxionscious. The transition from 
simple sentience to the full consciousness is through 
a atagfi of subconscious modification. Most of the phe- 
nomena usually claimed as evidence of unconscious 
mind have already been seen to find their explanation 
here.' On the side of the nervous system they indicate 
a stimulus and reaction too faint to reach into the sen- 
sibility. Yet tbey inlluence the conscious life and give it 
direction and intensity : a fact seeu again on the physi- 
cal side under the principle of summation of stimuli. 
Under this sensational or purely affective aspect, such 

■ So DumODt, iM. dl . p. 33 : a« this writer suggcsis, the tcleace of 
! Mtiilbilltr In geneml should be called irtUielica (pp. 29-25). 
* Sec general cluslllcstlon below, Cbkp. HI. 
' Stmm and InMleet, cbitp, tv. 
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facts have been given snfiicieDt recognitioii ; there is, I 
however, another aspect of consciousness, the motor 
aspect, in which their inaportance remains to be pointed 
out later. 



§ 3, Kinds op Conscioussess as Dbpbsdbst ok 
Nbbvous Complexity. 

1. Passive Consciousneas. Such subconscious sensi- 
bility tends to secure recognition in the mental life a» 
what is called passive, consdoitsness, to distinguish it 
from the active forma which involve more or less atten- ' 
tion. lu most eases passive consciousness is, by its very 
nature, undetected, and it exists as a normal state apari ' 
from active consciousness only in lower forms of organio | 
life or in very young children. In adult life we catch 
it most nearly when just beginning to recover from » 
swoon ;' the sounds around us are beard, but have no ' 
mfanmg, relation, or escort. Of this state abstracted from 
the condition of our usual self-consciousness, we may | 
make the following remarks: 1. It is a state of pure 
sensibility or simple awareness. 2. It carries no refer- 
ence to an external object or to the body, that is, no such 
reference inside the inner aspect :' that the nervous pro- 
cess has a direct reference to a particular local stimu- 
lus is seen in the particular character of the reaction 
which follows in each case. 3. It has no reference to 
self as an object of inner apprehension, no voluntary 
eflfort known as " my etfort." 4. It has no relational or 
apperceptive quality. It is not knowledge, but pare 
feeling. It is the hypothetical affective state in all ita 
purity. 

We say hj;potheticaI, eince philoEophers will have it eo: 
and certainly it is hypothetical to us as long as we are phi- 

' Bee cftsca gathered by JameH, loc. at., i. pp. 273-4. 

* " Plncetew, objeclleu seoutiou" — DOmrich, quoted by NktilowakL 
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loeopliining about it. But everybody is coining toaccept it as 
the earliest form of consciousness. Even Prof. T. U. Green,' 
the arch-euomy of anything not " intellectually co list Itu ted," 
fiods that his uet has caught this fish when dragged for other 
^me. To the evolutionist certainly it is a necessary item ; but 
)f it is a fact it ought to be equally neceesary and imjmrtant 
to us all. Prof, John Watson, therefore, in replying to Mr. 
Spencer on space-perception,' would be said by perhaps nine 
tenths of Hying competent jisychologistB to be wide of the 
mark in bringing the following damaging (I) charge against 
Mr. Spencer, i.e., that he makes " the occurrence of a sensa- 
tiou the same thing as the consciousness of that occuiTence." 
When "love barns or remorse gnaws," the feeling as an 
occurrence is exactly the same thing as my consciousness (not 
my knowledge) of it. 

The philosophical bearings of this position may not detain 
us; yet, fortunately, the refutation of the materialistic posi- 
tion does not require any deuial of facte. Granted a purely 
affecti?e consciousness, entirely without relations of time, 
space, intensity, etc. ; how does the relational consciousness 
arise ? This is Prof. Watson's essential point, as our own,' 
and the empiricists have never answered it. 

The affective quality of sensations comes out most strongly 
in cases of massive or voluminous stimulation : here rela- 
tions are at a miuimnm and sensibility is at a maximum. 
When one plunges into a very hot bath, the feeling experienced 
is so overwnelming that the knowledge that it is a not bath, 
and that it is f myself who am taking the bath, occupies a 
Ter? slight degree of conaciousneBs. We can imagine the 
diffused wave of feeling that sweeps over the jelly-fish when an 
onwary insect settles on its exposed surface. Id a case of 
aevere toothache, also, what we really have predominating in 
consciousness is not knowledge, but feeling. As an imme- 
diate state of consciousness, we do not know that we have a 
toothache, we feel it.' 

The possibility of turoiiig attentian to a dim presen- 
tation and making it vivid shows tliat the cerebral basis 
of these lower forms of human cousciousnesii ia not one 
of aeparateness from the highest centres, but of com- 

■ Probgimma lo Stkif*. pp. 48-03, also 89, IM. ■□<] 136. 

• Mind, vol. XV pp. Ml-3. 

' ffeMM and Inleilact. IreBlment of Space uiid Time 

' Compare Bkin'a remnrks, Emotioni and Wiii. Appeadlx C, 
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munitj with them : indeed a nervous discLarge alreailj | 
in voluntary operation may be diverted into a subcon- 
Bcioaa reaction without the attention.' Passive con- 
aciouaness, then, physiologically conBidered, is a state of I 
temporary loss of tension in a brain-area which shares | 
in the highest integration and instability. 

2. Beaotive CorLBciousness. By reactive consciooanew I 
is meant the state formerly designated as involuntary atr I 
tfniion. In passive consciousness only the reception of I 
stimuli is a matter of sensibility: here consciousneas f 
seems to attach to both members of the nervous arc I 
There is as truly a reaction in consciousness as there is J 
in the nervous system. We may accordingly analyze | 
this form of consciousness for purposes of treatment into ] 
three elements, corresponding to the three elements ol ] 
the nervous arc. First, the receiving consciousness, the | 
stimulus — say a loud unexpected sound ; second, the 
attention involuntarily drawn, the registering element, 
as appears below ; and third, the muscular reaction fol- 
lowing upon the sound — say flight from fancied danger. 
The analogy accordingly between the typical brain-pro- 
cess and the typical mental process finds here its most j 
general force and demands the most careful treatment. \ 
Questions of the most radical philosophical importauoe \ 

' In my wrltiag I liave discovered a Lapp; case of lliie. Wbile dla- 
cuBHliig the DBiuro o( ibe nervous process which underlies Ibe so called 
muBCulur sense, ibe words afferent and eferent were of frequent occnr- 
rencB, and lay Ihrougboul In eubcoasclouauess. Afler writing a sea- 
tence coDiainlng the word mperjkial I found that I had written in- 
stead niperferent. lu sut-h cuaes a very unaiuble nervous coDnection ts 
brought up lo ihe status of a ri^al subcooscious renction by some one 
element (here the teller /}coiniDon to it and auotber similar rt»clion 
Toluniarily excited, and the latter nervous dlscbargc Is diverted, with- 
out drawing ibe atteullon. lnU> the inuscutar chanuel of the former. 
The ordinary subsiitiitlou of single leiters, etc., In writing, are dimple 
TfirlatloDi In a common motor dlacbarge, and do not prcsiippnau cv 
subconscious process. 
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begin here. Tfaej are uecessarilj postponed nntil wa 
«oiup]ete oar survey of this general analogy. 

The exigencies of clear treatment compel a division of ma- 
terial whicn lo^cally falls togethei- under ivuy adequate viev 
of our present topic. The natare of the stimulus in reactive 
consciousness must be thrown into aBeparatc chapter; that is, 
it foils under feeling. The nature of the conEciousneEs of the 
muscular process, on the contrary, is so bound up with the phe- 
nomena of will that it is better taken up in that connection. 
The nature of the central process, also, attention itself, falls 
largely nnder the intellectual function, and has had notice 
there: as a matter of feeling it is discuseed later.' It may 
sunice, therefore, to have suggested these tlieniea at this 
point. 

Characteristics of the Beactive CooBoiousiiess. In gen- 
eral, this form of consciousness is distinguished by a 
feeling of crpenditure. Attention always means expendi- 
ture, even when quite involuntary. Any further des- 
ignation wonld only becloud a sensation which every one 
«an point out clearly enough in his own experience. As 
a feeling, it seems to belong between the consciousness 
of the stimulus and the consciousness of the muscular 
reaction.' 

Again, the reactive consciousness has an additional 

element which we call the sensation of fatigue. This 

sensation is distinct from that of expenditure, and arises 

r only after prolonged attention or in conditions of anto- 

k cedent nervous exhaustion. As to what this feeling is, 

(again, no farther description is necessary now. 

^ Moreover, on the muscular side we find two different 

olasaes of effects : the reactive effects peculiar to the 

particular stimulus, and besides these the peculiar 

muscular accompaninents of attention itself. The latter 

are constant, and the former vary with the stimulus. 

For example, a student hears his name called suddenly 

loudly. The particular reaction habitual to such a 

•See Cbap. XII. g4. below. 
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stdmuloa ia a epeech-reaction — the response. Hullo ! or 
Yesl But lie turns liis attention to the source of the 
sound, and by bo doing hringa into play a different set 
of nerves and muaclea. Now of theso two reactions it is 
the speech-reaction which answers in consciousness to 
the motor side of the nervous arc stimulated by the 
sound, and it ia only this that we can say follows the at^ 
tention without finding ourselves on debatable ground. 
The attentive movements seem to belong peculiarly to 
the attention itself, and so fall under the central element 
in the typical reaction. 

Consequently, in the motor phenomena of attention 
there are two very distinct elements which subsequent- 




«p, ce. np'. mC c motor aecinnpanlmeDtB ot atteoUoB. 
discussion must not confuse : the motor effects of the 
stimulus which is attended to, and the motor accompa- 
niments of the attention itself. This may be seen in Fig. 
12, in which a new element (cc = coordinating centre) is 
added as the central process of attention. A new motor 
process (mp') is stimulated, and this produces new n 
cular movements {mf). The ordinary reaction also 
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takes place (nip, mt ; in this case speech) following 
from the ordinary Btimulus {sp ; in this case, sound). 
The matter is again simplified in the " motor eqaare" 
diagram. Fig, 13, which, with Fig. 12, ahould be com- 
pared with Figs. 10 and 11, p. 42. 

The phyaiological process of expenditure seems on the sur- 
face to be atifllogouB to the mental process;' that is, if pliy- 
eical expenditure be tlie baais of sensible expenditure, our 
analogy is satisfactory. This is found iu the positive dis- 
ciiarge of a centre on au efferent course: uud the analogy 
would seem to reqiiiro a form of consciousness arising from 
the motor discharge itself. The feeling of fatigue, also. 
seems to have a sufficient physical basis in the lower potential 
of the motor elements in consequence of frequent discharge. 
They have become drained and to a degree incapable of fer- 
ther reaction. 

Divisionfl of the Beaotive Consoiouaness. Apart from 
the passive consciousness already mentioned, which 
forms, tlieoretically, the purely affective basis of a reac- 
tion, a further distinction may be made according as we 
view the reaction simply as motor sensibility or as the 
medium of the relational process of attention. The at- 
tention always establishes relations. This relational 
process is the foundation of knowledge and gives us, 
whenever it occurs, the apperceptive consciousness. The 
muscular sensibility, on the contrary, meaning all sen- 
sations involved in muscular movement, whatever their 
seat and physiological basis, may be called the mo(or 
consciousness.' The apperceptive consciousness was 
the subject of the former volume. 



m. Voluntary ConsoiouBnesB. Voluntary ( 
ness may be characterized by several new affective ele- 
ments — new modifications of sensibility. Without antici- 
pating later analysis, we may say that it exhibits, first, 
ddiberation. By this is meant, in general, a doubleness 



1 See Chap. XII. g 1. 



•Below, Chap. XII. 
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of BeQBibility, a oonscionsness of being drawn apart, or | 
of iuward conflict — to limit the case to the feeling aspect, 
apart from the play of ideas involved. This feeling of 
deliberation leads on to another element of sensibilitj, 
namely, the feeling of decision or consent ; in which the 
doubleness spoken of is resolved in a pleasant unity of 
consciousness again. And further, we find another pos- 
sible element, apparently distinct from the preceding, 
the feeling of effort. In this sensation there is an active 
identification o£ ourselves with the reaction decided upon ; 
a conscious putting forth of ourselves to reinforce our 
decision. Any analysis of volition must, at least, take 
account of these three distinguishable aspects of sensi- 
bility.' 

Now it is in the selective and inhibitive functions of 
the nervous system that the physical basis of the volun- 
tary consciousness is to be found. As far as snch selec- 
tion and inhibition are conscious at all, they have prob- 
ably the essentials of conscious volition. Of the three 
sensible elements involved, the first and second have 
clear physiological analogies. Deliberation in con- 
sciousness is analogous to dynamic complexity and 
instability in the brain-centres : there is such a thing 
as temporary balance in the nervous system, and it sug- 
gests itself at once as the physical counterpart of mental 
hesitation. Inhibition also, as far as our physiological 
knowledge goes, seems to have full conscious value here. 
Decision, as following upon deliberation, is again analo- 
gous to the state of central readiness for the discharge 
of nervous force, when the equilibrium is destroyed and 
the motor outburst only waits for the requisite stimulus, 
to take its outward course. Decision proper therefore 
precedes the sensation of expenditure, the latter being 
full consciousness of a motor discharge. 

I For delailcd con aide rati on of thtse Ihrcc features of voluntery con- 
BclomQWS, aee below, Chaps. SV aoii SVI. 
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With eBFort, however, the case is on the aarface differ- 
ent There i» no evident nervons function correspond- 
ing to this state of sensibility ; that is, no function not 
already' supplied with its conscious analogy. The ques- 
tion of such an analogy or physical basis of effort, there- 
fore, comes finally to wait upon a more thoroughgoing 
mental analysis of this sensation. If effort be reduced to 
expenditure and expenditure to incoming sensations from 
the muscles, then there is no need for such an analogy ; 
but if effort resist further analysis, either physiology is 
AS yet at fault, or there is no possible physiological con- 
BtructioQ of effort 

It is important that the present state of thia qneetioa ■ 
should be clearly understood. The mental conditions of voli- 
tion appear in the proper place below. It is quite possible 
that future physiological reaearch may find an additional ele- 
ment of nervous integration underlying the selective function, 
especially as our bypothosea as regards the nature of inhibi- 
tion are as yot incomplete. Indeed it might be well to autic- 
ipate euch an advance in our knowledge. But it has not yet 
been made, and hence the so-called reduction of volition to a 
oonaoiousnesB of a physiological complex, in the absence even 
of requidte nervous analogies, are crude and unreasonable. 
They proocdd upon an inadequate analysis and statement of 
the oonscioDB facts.' 

Id addition to these elements of sensibility, the voluntary 
oonBciousDeaa shows the elements already found to character- 
iie the reactive consciousness: they need not be again enu- 
merated. Whatever ia true of attention at all is true also of 
voluntary attention. The apperceptive form of reactive cou- 
•ciousnesa becomes, however, more conspicuous in the volan- 
tary. 

The resnlts of the exposition of this section may bo set 
ith in s table showing the various aspects of consciousness, 
I the consideration of the nervous system brings them to 



[Conscions- 
nesa 



Passive Automatic' 



Voluntary Voluntary 



' Notabt^r iUutlsIer. Mr, Spencer shows diacntJoo, t 
VIb lettlDg tbb qiicslloQ bIodd. 
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§ 4. ANALOQIEa OF FtJNOTIOS. 

More general facts of consciousness come into onr 
field of vision when we ask for the mental counterparts 
of the "Principles of Nerrons Action." Such facts are 
largely interpretations belonging to an advanced stage of 
the introspective and descriptive science of psychology 
— just as the " principles" belong to the systematic re- 
sults of anatomy and physiology. As the statement of 
the latter was found above to be somewhat hypothetical 
in many cases, so the statement of their correspondence 
■ with mental principles must be as yet quite fragmentary 
And incomplete. 

Herroua B«tentioD and Consoiousnesa. The psycho- ' 
logical conditions of retention have already been fnlly 
considered." The physiological facts required to support 
the view already taken of mental retention so-called, are 
now seen to be real elements in a true conception of the 
nervous system,' If the conditions of conscious memory 
are fully met by this explanation, and if physiology 
afi'ords us the requisite data on the side of the nervoas 
organism, then the case seems to be made out. 

Briefly expressed, therefore, the mental principle of 
retention is the principle of mental growth ; a growth 
which is at every stage dependent upon true physio- 
logical retention. My mind grows because it haa in its 
remembered stores things new and old, and because its 
synthetic constructions are preserved as a basis for future 
apperceptive syntheses. But there is no preservation of 
single states — those subject to the integrating (aseoci- , 
ating) process — as acquisitions, apart from and out of 
this activity of synthesis. 



w and InUlUet. cha\>. i 
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On the side of the affective consciousneBs, mental 
growth takes the form of iucreaseil susceptibilitj, on the 
one hand, to new stimnlationH, and diminislied snscepti- 
bilitj, on the other bond, to habitual ones. On the rela- 
tional conscionsnesB the effects are quite the contrary. 
When a stimnlua is old, we feel it less, but discriminate it 
more : when new, we feel it more, but discriminate it less. 
This is Bimply to say what we would expect, that the 
nerroua process in becoming fixed favors the establishing 
of the fised relationships of knowledge, but hinders the 
iiitttus)^ of conscioasness as sensibility — whioh latter 
baa been seen to depend upon instability in the nervous 
organization. 

Occasion has already arisen, also, to say that the 
evidence both physical and psychological of retention is 
fonctional evidence. We know that we have certain 
memories only by remembering them — only when we 
pass oat of any such thing as retention proper into the 
fonction of reproduction. 80 also any evidence in detail 
of physiological retention, or minute modification of 
Btmctore, becomes evident only in the performance of 
the organic function of which it forms a part 

The history of this functional retention in a particular 
individual is an interesting page of physiological psy- 
cholof^. The growth of body and mind is so close and 
intimate, as regards retention, that our idea is clear only 
when it includes both. The first random movements of 
the child betray inherited tensions and ready-formed 
paths for nervous energy : and the first intelligent choices 
of the child show an even finer inherited mental organi- 
zation. As the nerve-centres become more complex, 
their tensions toward repetition of discharge become 
stronger : and as the child grows to appreciate alter- 
nativeB, it discovers their strength or weakness in lines 
indulged or neglected. Pathways of indescribable intri- 
oacy. au organic network of nervous connections, serve 
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aa a hiut to the varying phases of impulse auci motive 
that sway the preferencea of the adult man, and picture 
the possibilities of the life of associatiou and interest in 
which all his activities Bad their play. 

It ia not in place to dwell here upon the poseibilities of 
memory that Buch a conception opens up. Whether it be 
true or not that uo experience of our lives ia ever lost as an 
individual memory, it is certainly true that it is never lost oe 
an element of our present. Physiological integration is poa- 
sible only by reason of minute incremenlB in experience; and 
each such increment, if Bufticient to work u coange at ail, 
takes its place as a etone in the wonderful structure which 
we call ths nervous ayatem. To question whether a mental 
fact may be remembered again is to qnestion whether its 
effect in consciousness at first gave it the right to a place in 
the meutal synthesis in which reproduction consists. 

The analogy here between physical function considered as 
a reinstatement of a nervous state and mental function also 
considered as a reinstatement, is so close that it is often con- 
sidered a conclusive proof of the identity of the two. Yet 
tho irreducible character of the apperceptive process, as 
already insisted upon, meets ua both ni the first experience 
and in its reproduction. The dependence of mind upon 
physical retention is entirely consisieut with its independence 
in presentation and representation, and the former fact sat- 
isties the demands of tho analogy aa far as it is legitimate. 
The individual movements of my pen do not involve my 
attention sufficiently to become fined as memories ; and ho it 
is impossible for me to remember all the movements of a 
hundred pages of manuscript. But every movement has 
been a nervous experience, has been integrated in the ner- 
voua system as a whole, and my handwriting in the future 
will be diflerent for every letter I have written. This is 
simply to say that physical elements suffice for retention, 
but not for finiahod memory. 

Principle of Bpeciflo Connection and Consciousneas. 
Another general principle of the mental life comes to 
mind when we seek to interpret specific nervous con- 
nections, i.e., the principle of association. It is undoubt- 
edly true that mental association is possible only when 
the BpeciGc brain-centres which the associated elements 
involve maintain organic connections with one another. 
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Iniia is BO true that if certain brain-areas be removed, 
eertain well-defined classes of memories disappear: 
and the other centres which remain do not perform their 
fonctioD together, if their connection depends upon the 
presence of the lost areas. The best example of this is 
foond in the different tormsof aphasia. The fall " speech- 
faculty," so-called, depends upon the maintenance of the 
proper dynamic connections among several different 
braiu-areas. A minor application of the same principle 
leads ns to what we may call the " specialization of men- 
tal function " — carried to a mechanical extreme in the 
old " faculty-theory." ' 

Frmoiple of Summation of Stimuli and ConsciousneBS. 
The summation of stimuli not only avails to bring a 
reaction over the threshold of sensibility, but it applies 
within the sensible world in differences of sensational 
and emotional intermties. The general law of increasing 
intensity in relation to increased stimulation is already 
familiar. Weber's law is simply a principle of the 
summation of conscious intensities. That there is such 
a summation is seen in the plain fact that one light is 
brighter to us than two; that the loss of a hundred 
dollars gives us more anxiety than the loss of fifty ; 
and that the effort of memorizing a dozen words is 
greater than that of memorizing six. This application 
of the principle, however, is confined to facts of positive 
Mosibility. That we are not able to argue a conscious 
result from the aummatiou of unconscious elements we 
have already had occasion to show.' 

Inhibition and Consciousneas.' The clearest and 
most important kind of inhibition in consciousness is 
'Wunilt warm us. however, Against too close analogy betneL-a 
bnin-couiiectloiu and fonnul asuocUtlou o( tdcM. 

^ Stiuetafid InUUtet, cbnp. iv. gS and clmp. vn. § 4, 
'Sm a clever article by Blael, fi'iahibitian dan* let pRenominai da 
t. Stmt PAUiitopM(/tu, Aug, 1800. 
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voluntary. We find it possible to exert a direct force of ] 
■will to prevent or cut oflT a neirous reaction or traiu of ] 
thoughts. This has already had mentioii above. 

Other less evident applications of the principle may ' 
be made within the sphere of sensibility. As a principle 
of belief it has already been mentioned under the so- 
called Law of Contradictory Representation:' its bearing 
in this connection, however, is not upon belief, bat upon 
actual conflict and repression among images. The ques- 
tion is : Are there cases of antagonism among states of 
oonBciousneBs analogous to the positive and negative 
aspects of nervous tension and discharge ? 

Very little reflection is needed to show us that our 
conscious life is a complex of such conflicts, repressions, 
and reinforcements among images almost as elaborate as 
the system of tensions we have found in the nervous 
system. This aspect of our mental life has been empha- 
sized by the Herbartian psyehologiatH, and their service, 
when freed from physical terminology and mathematical 
expression, is a real one. It is only necessary to com- 
pare our ordinary waking life, its reasonableness, conti- 
nnity, and soberness, with some of our dream-states with 
their incoherence, extravagance, and feeble semblance 
of reason, to see what we owe to inhibition considered 
as a balance of mental tensions. The representation of 
A winged horse or a scaly mermaid is jnst as possible 
when we are awate as when we are asleep : why isn't 
it just as likely to arise in consciousness and remain? 
Simply because other images of horses and maids inhibit 
the wings and the scales with all the force of repeated 
experience and sensible confirmation. In the conscious- 
ness of the young child, the wings and scales once sug- 
gested do arise and remain : its waking states are as 
novel as its dreams. But as experience grows, mental 
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prodncts become as firmly held or as firmly banished as 
their nervouB correlatives, and the growth on both sidos 
is a growth in inhibition. 

It is only when we examine certain claeses of states 
a little off the normal that the force of the principle is 
fally seen. In cases of "fixed ideas" or monomanias, 
a single presentation acquires an inhibitiTe force over 
the entire content of consciousness. No other subject 
of thought has any chance of a hearing: it is imme- 
diately choked off by the more violent than constitu- 
tional rulings of the "speaker of the house." Again, 
in cases of hallucination and illusion the normal reports 
of the senses are inhibited in whole or part by the false 
image which fits itself into the vacant place. Paiticu- 
larly in hypnotic hallucination are the phenomena pre- 
sented in remarkable purity. The suggestion of a posi- 
tive object in the room is immediately followed by the 
sight or hearing of such an object by the patient ; the 
suggestion, which is entirely imaginary, hiding the real 
objects of the room. The images of the latter are thus 
inhibited. Even a negative snggestion, as it is called — 
the suggestion simply of the absence of such or snch 
an object — is at once realized. A further important 
point is well established, namely, that the inhibition of 
ao image takes place only at the points at which it is 
really inconsistent with the suggested image ; in other 
points the two images coalesce. For example, cases are 
recorded in which if the patient was told what he saw 
was the picture of a hat, when in reality it was the photo- 
graph of a man, he saw a man wearing a hat ; but if 
some other animal was suggested, the man was not seen 
t all. Simihir coalpseence of images occurs in dreams.' 
To bring these latter cases under the head of real 
Itihition a further point of evidence is wanting : that 
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the normal image is reall; present at all ; that the Dsr- 
vous inhibition haa not been bo complete as to cat off 
altogether the physical process corresponding to the 
normal image. This point is tuUy supplied by recent 
observationa The fact mentioned already that the sug- 
gested image may coalesce with the image ot the reality 
seems to show that the normal image is really present 
before the suggestion. Further, it is proved that the 
patient must recognize the image which he is not to see 
before he does not see it, or before it ia hidden by 
the suggested image. This is evidence that there is 
real con:flict in representation and a repression of one 
mental state by another.' 

A great Bource of such involnntary and Gubconecions 
inhibition is expectant attention or eager defliro. What may 
be called the "Bcientist'e illuBion," his tendency to find in 
his specimens the facts he looks for and desires, often arises 
from the inhibition of the true images presented, by the 
vivid representation of the marks his theory leads him to 
expect. Strong emotions also give an inhibitory force to the 
ideas which arouse them or toward which they are directed. 

§ 5. Thb Nebvods System and thk Unitv of 
c0nscioc8ne89. 

The functional unity of the nervous system has already 
received sufficient emphasis. The conception advocated 
in the preceding pages is a dynamic conception. The 
parts of the system have meaning only as they are re- 
lated to each other in a system whose activity as a 
whole gives value to the activity of the parts in the gen- 
eral life-process. The last analogy, tlterefore, that con- 
cerns us is a gathering up of all the partial analogies with 
which we have been hitherto concerned. "We have not 
many nervous systems, but one ; the laws of its growth 

I Cf. Bteet, Joe. eit., p. 189 f., for interesting deWllB ; also for other 
cuel of Inliibttlon of Images bj optical ciperlmeDlalion. 
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are not many, bat one ; its function is one, its teleolog- 
ical end is one. 

80 consciousness has not many forms, passive, re- 
active, sensory, motor, voluntarj', iiiliibitive. These are 
all partial aspects of a single unitary presence. There 
is no sensory phenomenon but has its dynamic or reac- 
tive side. There is no motor phenomenon in conscious- 
ness, but it spiings from antecedents of sensibility. 
There is no voluntary phenomenon, but it rests on 
both. Consciousness, therefore, is one as the nervous 
process is one. 

I 6. OBOAinc Theory of the Unity op Consciodsness.' 

Maudsley sums up' this theory in three great points, 
which may be stated logically thus: First, the brain, 
as the organ of consciousness or thought, is capable 
of dual activity, this duality making it impossible for 
ns to look for any unity in consciousness as far as the 
thought- processes alone are concerned ; second, the real 
unity of self is to be found iu the affective or emotional 
life, which, third, finds its basal principle of unity in the 
organic unity of the body, i.e., in the nervous system. 
These points are closely interwoven, and present an ac- 
count of the mental life to which spiiitualists generally 
take broad exception. It is our purpose to indicate 
Bome considerations from a psychological standpoint 
which tend to show that Maudaley's physiological data 
do not suffice for the interpretation he gives them, leav- 
ing oat of account altogether the evidence to be drawn 
later from volition as a fact of conscious unity. 

The facts bearing upon the dual nature of the hemi- 

< TbU Mctlon I1B8 been publUhcd BUb^lBntlnlty In Mind, vol. xiv. p. 
A4S, under (be lltle Dr. Maudaiey on the DtnibU Brain. 

•In Mind, vol. xiv. p. 101. an. 77m DoubU Brain. For h\t 
dMalled podlloD, tee liU Phynoloffg 0/ Mind. 
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spheres and tlie functional interpretatiou of tliem in 
regard to movement which Maudaley gives, are con- 
ceded from the outset It seems to be established that, 
besides the common functional activity of the hemi- 
spheres, that area over which they both have dominion, 
there is a residuum to each alone, a large body of motor 
functions peculiar to each respectively ; aiid that either 
may dictate the performance of their common function, 
together with that which is peculiar to itself. It is 
when we pass on to consider " how the hemispheres act 
toward one another in thinking," that is, how they are 
related to each other as respects the apperceptive con- 
sciousness and its unity, that the question of psycho- ' 
logical interest arises. 

I. Absence of Unity in the Motor Consclouanefifl. First 
Argument : from the sep^irate aciivUy of the hemiapherea. 
In answering this question, Maudsley first cites the 
case in which we attempt to perform movements in- 
volving the separate acti\-ity of the hemispheres, as the 
performance of different movements with the two hands. 
He says : " If a person who is performing one kind of 
act with one hand and another kind of act with tha 
other haud will endeavor to think of both acts at tlio 
same moment, he will discover that he cannot do so ; 
although he can execute the different movements simul- 
taneously, he cannot think them simultaneously ; he 
must pass in thought from one to the other, a rapid 
alternation of consciousness takes place. This alterna- 
tion, though rapid, is by no means simultaneous ; it is 
distinctly successive, since there is an appreciable pause 
in the performance of it" AStei excluding other alter- 
natives, such as the coexistence of different conscious- 
nesses, he concludes that " there remains the supposition 
of on alternating action of the hemispheres corresponding 
to the alternating consciousness." This alteruatioa, he 
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goes on to show, gradually yields, on the part of the 
hemispheres, through repetitiou aud education, to their 
nnioD in Bimaltaneous activity as a single organ, bnt 
consciousness preserves its method of " extremely rapid 
siternatious." The conclusion, therefore, as respects 
intellectual anity, is that we find no basia for it in the 
fanctional activity of the hemispheres. 

Ansuxr. This conclusion may be true, but the analy- 
sis it involves of the psychological unity of the states 
involved is so meagre and false that we cannot take it 
alone with ua in our search for the true principle of 
anity. By consciousness in this connection Dr. Maudsley 
seems to mean attention. It is true that I cannot attend 
to the two movements at once, that my attention alt-er- 
nates usually even when the movements are simnl- 
taneoua; but it is not true that I may not be conscious 
of the two movements at once. Repetition tends to 
make them elements of a single state of consciousness, 
just as repetition tends to make the hemispheres a single 
anit organ. A simnltanecus consciousness is not a " dis- 
tmcted or dual consciousness," but an integrated con- 
sciousness, a new state whose elements are drawn from 
previous states. Attention is a state of monoideism, but 
consciousness is not 

Now this mtegration of states is possible only on the 
basis of a fundamental intellectual unity as necessary to 
the mental life as organic unity is to the members of 
the body in their variety of physical functions. If I 
move my right thumb to the left, is the movement my 
only consciousness? Am I not conscious that it is my 
thumb, my movement? Are there not unnumbered 
organic, detached, stray peripheral sensations bound up 
with the act or with its very thought ? And when I shift 
my attention and move my left thumb to the ri^ht, is 
there a paose in my oonseiousneBs of all these things 'i 
Hoi at all ; I am just as conscious of my thumbs, of my 
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organic affectioDs, of mjseU, between tlie tnoTementa or 
during them. A simple cliange in my motor experience 
uau in no sense be said to create a pause or break in mj 
couflciousnesa. Each hemisphere, instead of contribut- 
hxp, a separate couscionsuess, coutributei) au element of 
content to my single conscionsness— a motor element. 
And further, attention itself as a principle o[ active unity 
is dependent upon the complexity of the mental life. The 
selecting, relating, unifying, disposing function of atten- 
tion has been so emphasized in recent diacuaalon that it 
is needless to dwell upon it. 

Wo have thus briefly touched Upon three elements of 
mental unity which aniilysis Beeme to give and which dcmund 
explanation whatever hypotheais we adopt. First, a subjec- 
tive reference of all modifications, both eenaor and motor ; 
Becond, the subordination of iticidenls in conscioiisnetis, paeb 
and present, to the permanence of consciousness itself, which 
remains as the background of their flow ; third, the grasping 
and disposing energy of attention, which is always one. Thu 
class of movements hitherto spoken of, i.e., thoee which are 
controlled by the hemispheres individually, with no coopera- 
tion, l)oar only upon the incidents and not upon the higher 
aspects of mental unity. 

It the case rented simply with this class of mnveniente, 
Maudsley might strengthen himself by extending the difler- 
ence of function not to the two hemispiieres only, but to each 
of the motor areas within each hemisphere. The motor 
speech-centre, for example, is distinct from the centre for the 
movement of the lower limbs. We can perform the two func- 
tions— speaking and walking — simultaneously, but cannot 
attend to them simultaneoHBly until a close HSBociation is 
brought about by education. Therefore, it might be argued, 
motor consciousness is a matter of successive states and lacks 
unity. From this point of view we have not two brains 
(centres), but, perhaps, a dozen. But the unity of the men- 
tal life, for which the motor consciousness only serves a» 
point of departure, remains quite untouched. 

Sect/nd Argnment : /rom the conjoitU activity of the 
hemispheres. Maudsley next proceeds to consider those 
movements in which the hemispheres cooperate ; they 
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"combine to dictate different movements of the two 
sides for a common end, just as the eyes combine the 
different visions of one object," The question is this: 
"From what higher source do the hemispheres obtain 
their governing principle of unity ? How is it that when 
dictating different movements they yet have an under- 
standing to work together to a common end?" And the 
answer is again that the unity of the motor conscions- 
ness is an educated unity, and that, like two acrobats, they 
learn to perform together " by much travail and pain." 

Answer. This is true, and its importance can hardly 
be estimated ; bat it again must be criticised on the 
ground of what it leaves out. We are forced at once to 
inquire ; Whose is the " end or aim in new," the " con- 
ception or foresight of the act, its ideal accomplish- 
ment " ? Certainly not the conception of the hemispheres 
tliemselves, though the figure of the acrobats would 
lead us to think so ; for how could such a conception be 
acquired by the hemispheres before the action had been 
actnally performed? And if thus acquired, how could 
it be intercommunicated without a central bureau of 
consciousness where the progress of the coordination of 
movement might be apprehended and recorded? The 
conception which precedes all effort at motor execution 
is a fact of unity, higher mental unity, an ideal unity of 
the motor consciousness to which the complex activity of 
the motor apparatus is to be reduced by long and weari- 
some effort Here, again, is the outgoing of the attention 
in its relating and efficient activity, grasping the whole 
while itself is one, relating the many in an ideal which 
is one, and reducing the many to the unity of tlie fore- 
going ideal plan. Here, as in the former case, we find 
no fault with the account of what takes place in and 
for the motor consciousness ; but we cannot see how 
this consciousness can be considered for itself alone in 
independence of the higher thonght-oonscionsness in 
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which ;i)one the idea of motor cooperatiuii germinatea 
aud bears fruit Aud our conclusion is that mental 
nuity is something independent of coordinated move- I 
ments. 

The other figure which Dr. Maudsley uses in this 
couuection makes the case still plainer. He says the 
hemispheres are related to each other, in such coordi- 
nated movements, as the eyes are in binocular viaion, 
their early binary images being reduced by experience to 
a unitary perception. But the eyea do not accomplish 
this themselves. The ideal plan of vision precedes all 
reduction. Let ns suppose the eyes to be the seat of 
consciousness. Now, either each eye has its conscious- 
ness, or there is a single consciousness for both eyes. If 
each has its own consciousness, neither eye conld be 
conscious of its disagreement with the other and their 
results could never be reduced to unity eicept by acci- 
dent. If there is one couaciouftness for both eyes, it is 
in virtue of this unit cout>ciousness that a unit perception 
is attained aud not from anything in the eyes them- 
selves ; that is, it is only through the interpretation of a 
unit consciousness, which renders both images as such 
possible, that they can be reduced to the form of vision 
which is their ideal conception. 

The mental unity to be explained is something more 
profound than the simple consideration of the motor 
consciousness would lead us to expect; it remains to 
see whether the organic solution offered by Maudsley is 
adequate. 



IL Hentat Unity entirel; Afl^tive and (III) explained 
by Nervous Unity. The two great (juestions here in- 
volved are these: Is the " unity of the intellectual life 
based upon the unity of feeling," and " this again upon 
the unity of the organic life"? These questions are ao 
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comprekeDsiTo aod far-reachiDg that only a few general 
coDsideratious can be advanced in this connection. 

Anatoer. 1, Tlie same line of argument by which Dr. 
Haudsley and others' prove the absence of unity in the 
motor ooDSciousoess applies with undiminished force to 
the affectire conaciousuess. Can we attend to two sim- 
ple sensations in two peripheral organs at once, say a 
taste and the pain of a wound in the hand ? Not at all. 
The case is just the same as when we try to perform two 
moTetnents cu different sides at once. There is the 
same alternation of attention uutil the sensations become 
united in a single attention-corn pies. The isolation of 
single affective states in our adult life is open to the 
same charge of psychological atomism as has been found 
attaching to the similar isolation of motor states. 
Indeed, simple feelings of movement are themselves ' 
affective states, being simply intensive, and the argu- 
ment from them applies to all states of the class. The 
feeling of effort which is bound up with movements is 
qoite distinct in its nature, and seems, as has been said, 
to indicate a higher plane of intellectual unity, which 
the theory in question leaves qnite out of account. 

2. We may well notice that neither the manifoldness 
nor the unity of feeling could be apprehended as such 
in the absence of a circumscribing consciousness which, 
through its own unity, takes it to be what it is. Sup- 
pose we admit that at the beginnings of life the inner 
Btate is simply an undifferentiated continuity of sensa- 
tion ; what is it that/eeb or knows the subsequent differ- 
entiation of parts of this continuity ? It cannot be the 
unity of the continuity itself, for that is now destroyed ; 
it cannot be the differentiated sensations themselves, for 
they are many. It can only be a unitary subjectivity 
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additions,! to the unity of the sensory content, i.e., the 
form of synthetic activity which reduces the many to 
one in each and uU of the stages of mental growth. 
The relations of ideas as nnits must be taken up into 
the unit idea of relation — to express what modern 
psychology means by apperception. 

3. It is diificult to see how the higher intellectual 
unity, of which we have spoken, can find its basal prin- 
ciple in the organic unity of the body. Admitting, 
with Maudaley, that miuJ is a matter of organization, 
the progressive organization of residua, we never are 
able to go outside the unity of consciousness to find 
mental residua. Indeed, there can be no such thing as 
& residuum, except as it is the same in nature as that 
of which it is a residuum ; and admitting further that 
■ the body is also an organization and an organization 
which proceeds in the most intimate and progressive 
parallelism with that of mind, we are yet unable to 
make mental organization a function of physical organi- 
zation until these propositions are established : (o) That 
tlie law of the organic growth of mind finds its proxi- 
mate ground in the growth of body ; that is, that the 
methods of nervous integration run also into mental 
integration. Now, as a fact, the great principle of 
mental organization, selective synthesis, finds no ap- 
parent counterpart in physics ; its higher products find 
no objective realization in the syntheses of physical 
organization. It seems, as Lotze says, to be uniqua 
(6) That there is a correlation of mental and physical 
force, a principle everywhere assumed by Maudsley and 
others, but nowhere proved, (c) That mind in its pro- 
gressive organization does not exhibit autonomic energies 
of its own, constructs no ideals of its own ; and further, 
that the two aspects of unity, physical and mental, are 
not themselves members of ao underlying principle to 
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wliich they are both secondary aud which may be 

The conclusion thus reached may be farther strengthened 
by an appval to the psychology of volition.* Although, 
cWrneea of argument and criticism, this consideration I 



argument t 

eo far been omitted, we shall find the crucial evidence o( 
mental Qoity in the unity of volition. When the organic 
theorv of nnity has successfully fulfilled the requirements 
alreacly exacted of it, it wilt be time to demand that it givo 
Bometnine like adequate recognition to the outstanding facts 
of the Tolitional life. Prof. Bain, at any rate, goes with us 
in locating the unity of consciousness in the active or "ei- 
«coti»e^' function," 

Recent endeavors to reduce the unity of consciousness 
are baaed on pathological cases in which consciousness is split 
op into two or three, or subsidiary consciousnesses are foand 
corresponding to partial expressions of the unity of the or- 
gKnism.* But these uises are not conchisive as long as tho 
/»nctii>7t of consciousness Is not acconnttid for. Each split- 
oS consciousness does something which nothing else in the 
world can do. Let ns manipulate corsciousness as mnch as 
poanble by mauipnlntiug the nervons system, yet as long as 
each piece of conscionsness acts as only conscionsaesB can 
ftct, with a unity of its own, we have a thing sui generis : 
tta action, function, is the only test of a thing. 



g 7. Hereditt and Consciousness. 

The obscurity which envelops the biological problem 
of heredity grows deeper still when we seek to bring the 
phenomena of mental heredity under any general etnte- 
ment We may say that there is such a thing as mental 
heredity ; that is, we may expand the conception of con- 
scious integration or mental growth beyond the range of 

' On Ihia dbcusBltm tec the acuto observatiooa of DumoDt, loe. eil.. 
chap*. V. uid VI. 

•Chap. XVI, below. 

' BnMion* and Wilt. Appendix A. 

'Maiiihley. Ribot {Dittatt* of PemmaUti), Bioet («rtB. In Reinu 
Phil«m?pM^)- the most remarkable facta aie recorded by Janet, 
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individual experience into race experience. But in so 
doing we must bear in mind that meutal growth depends 
upon physiological retention. Consequently, paycho- 
logical heredity, strictly considered, would not include 
the inheritance of mental images or mental products of 
any kind: we have found guch a storing-up capacity in 
the mind to be mythological. But mental inheritance 
would consi.st in a tendency to stronger and better 
developed mental /unction. As far aB our knowledge 
goes, it is this aspect of mental heredity which actual 
observation confirms. Parent aud child have in com- 
mon strong or weak logical ability, keen or blunt sensi- 
bility, strength or irreaoluteness of will ; but we find no 
reference of their logical ability, or of their peculiar 
emotional or volitional disposition to any particular 
class of objects. 

Yet we find in animals remarkable cases of such 
particular forms of iuheritance. The whole class of 
animal instincts have such particular reference. How 
can we explain the chick's congenital fear of the hawk, 
except by supposing the inheritance of a particular re- 
action stimulated by the presence of the hawk? In 
such cases, however, an organic explanation sulBcea. 
Here the inheritance, besides involving the broader and 
more massive features of the parent's nervous constitu- 
tion, extends as well to particular habitual reactions; 
and these latter are so consolidated even before expe- 
rience that they respond to their appropriate stimuli. 
Because the child's limbs show an alternating reaction 
when the soles of the feet are stimulated, we would not 
eay that the child inherited mental images of the mus- 
cular movements involved in walking. 

Further, the limit which our present knowledge im- 
poses upon the principle of nervous heredity applies 
also to mental heredity : such inheritance is limited to 
cases of immediate descent Only where possible gen- 
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ration demouBtrates nervous heredity have yue, any 
'OQDd stronger than analogy for postulating mental 
continuity of development. The question of mental 
evolution is a vital one in present pbilosophical dis- 
cRssion : and in this generation important contribu- 
tions to its solution are being made. This reference to 
it, however, is sufficient to indicate the point at which 
it would have its psychological importance, and beyond 
such an indication empirical psychology has no right 
to go. 



On tht nervous system as organ of eonadotuneas, coDsalt : refer- 
ences iu Senses and Intelle^. pp. 94, 03, and 114 ; Bastian, Brain 
as an Organ of Mind ; J«mes, Principles of Psycholog;/, vol i. 
ohapo. tt-iii : Baia, Mind and Body ; Ifaudslof, Body and Mind 
»Qd Body and Wili; Herz«D, loc. clt.; Ribot, Diseases of Person- 
aiity ; Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, 3d aeries, i find ii ; Hor- 
wicB, Psyehologische Analysen, Theil 1. Sd Abscb., and Tbeil II. 1st 
bjdf. bk. I ; Booillier, La orai Conscience, chaps u-iv and (unity 
lof) vn ; Brentano, Psychologle, I. bk. u. chap, iv; Paulhan, L'ac- 
^ ''JeMbralett lea iUments de FE^rit. pt. n. bit. ii (inbibitioa) ; 
lerwood, Miitd and Brain, oliapti. vui-rx ; Wundt, Mensclien 
i Tkierseele. 5-9te Vorl.; Ferrier. Functions of the Brain, 2d ed., 
" chHD. ni ; Haffding. Outlines of Psychology, ii ; Romanes, Mmlal 
Sool. in Animals, chapa. i-vii ; Hergi, Psych, physiologique, liv. ii. 
chaps, i-ui, and liv. hi. chap. I ; MUasterberg. Beitragt sur experi- 
menUUn Psfchologie, i, Einleitung ; Fechnor, Ele.menle der Psy- 
I tlwphysik, 3d ed., pp. 877 ff.; Ladd. Elements, part ii. chapg. i-in 
"" 1 IX'X, and part in. chap, m ; Spencer, Princ. of Psyelmtogy, l 
1 1, chaps, i-vi, and part v. chap, vin ; Bain, Emotions and Will. 
. S89 ff. and Appendix A ; LoUe, Metapfiysic, bk. ni. ohap. 7 
hibitioa) ; Symposium in Brain, xi. pp. 361 (. 

fitrther Problems for Study : 

The nerrouB accompaniments ot the attention ; 

Inhibition in psychology ; 

Ventai heredity ; 

Mental evolution in animals and man. 
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NATURE AND DIVISIONS OP SENSIBILITT. 



§ 1, Nature op Sensibility. 
Definition. The transition now made from the ner- 
T011S basis of mind to the phenomena of consciousDess 
leads to topics more properly psychological. The term 
aensibility Las been used heretofore as almost synony- 
mous with consciousness; at least the assumption has 
been made that when conaciouBness ia once reached, 
sensibility or feeling is its primary and most general 
characteristic. 

Empirical observation justifies this assumption. Our 
final interpretation of all mental facts in common life ia 
in terms of personal feeling. How do I know that I am 
willing a given act of conduct ? Becanse I f^ the act 
of will. My immediate ground of confidence is a quali- 
tative state of being afi'ected, which I have learned to 
distinguish in my experience under the name will. How 
again do I reach the assurance that I am thinking and 
not willing ? By a similar awareness of feeling. I am 
affected in the way which I call thought The original 
awareness of consciousness, therefore, is an affective state, 
and as consciousness ia the form of all subjectivity, so 
sensibility, feeling, is its first content. 

H this be true, we would expect to find feeling every- 
where in the mental life. It would be a more or leas 
prominent accompaniment of all possible states of con- 
sciousness. This view, though generally admitted by 
psychologists, is only partially accounted for on many 
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of the theorieB of sensibility ; it vill become clearer 
after the examinatioa and descriptioa of the various 
classes of feelings. 

Looked at from this aspect of universality which sen- 
sibility presents, from its logical primacy among con- 
BcioQs states, and from its peculiar subjectivity in oppo- 
sitton to the objective reference of intellect and will, we 
may arrive at a general definition of feeling : /ediiig in 
the Bvbjective aide of any modification whatever of conscious- 
nesa, or it is the simple awareness of the unr^ecting am- 
seiovsness. 

The force of the position here taken will oe more evident 
after the general discussion of emotion, especially since two 

Ct theories of the emotious — the physiologicai and tlie 
barti&n — agree in denying to the emotions ultimate qualiUt- 
tiro distinctions. Here as elsewhere our final position must 
rest upon the facts of consciousness. 

A description of pure sensibility has already been attempt- 
ed above in speaking of passive consciousnesH,' and it is un- 
necessary to repeat it here. The fact of feeling is so clear in 
our common experience that no more exact definition would 
be needed if it were possible. What we mean by mt/ con- 
acionsness in opposition to your consciousness sums up feel- 
ings. You can Know what I know and you can will what I 
will, but you cannot by any possibility feel what I feel : this is 
subjectivity, tliis peculiar and unappi-oachable jsoktion of one 
conaciousness from auotiier. 

Moot General Hark of Sensibilit;. A distinction has 
already been drawn between common or general sensibil- 
ity, and the more particular kinds of affective modification 
■which we call senscUions. The lutter belong, speaking 
generally, to the more differentiated portions of the 
nervous system provided with special end-organs. Of 
these we may also say that they have their seat in par- 
ticular brain-areas, though it is likely that this will not. 
prove to be a permanent mark of distinction when oar 

' Chap. II. % 3. 
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knowledge of the brain-functions has become more com- 
plete. 

In common fediTig,' therefore, are included all modifi- 
cations of sensibility which do not come under any of the 
classes of special sensation. Stated thus negatively, the 
way is open for the differentiation of this great fund of 
sensibility into as many particular divisions as psycho- 
logical analysis may be able to discover. 

When such analysis has been pushed to its extreme 
and qualitative differences in sensibility have been 
pointed out as far as may be, the point of interest then 
remaining has reference to the most general mark of 
sensibility itself, the common element beneath all its 
concrete forms. What is it that brings the special as 
well as the organic sensations, the vaguest feelings of 
physical unrest as well as the acutest pang of an exposed 
nerve, all under the common name feeling ? Such a com- 
mon mark cannot be found in the simple fact of con- 
sciousness, for other mental states, intellectual and voli- 
tional, are also conscious. Yet it must be something 
that attaches primarily to consciousness, since sensibil- 
ity as a form of subjective modification presents closest 
analogies with the nervous basis of consciousness. With- 
out anticipating a later justification of this decision, it 
is plain that this moat general characteristic of sensibil- 
ity is pleasure and pain. 

Pleasure and pain, therefore, may be set apart, at 
least for convenience of exposition, from the particular 
mental phenomena which they accompany. If pleasure 
and pain be truly designated as the most general char- 
acteristic of sensibility, then no mental state whatever 
would be entirely neutral as respects pleasure or pain. 
Tet in the great complexity of tlie developed mental 
life, where cross-currents of feeling interfere with one 



' Oerniivu, Oeraeingrfuhl. 
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a&other and nentralize the effects of one another, it is 
qaite possible that pleasure and pain maj Dot enter as 
«o outstanding feature oF consciousness : indeed sucli a 
real neutrality as regards pleasure and pain may be at- 
tuned iu the bosom of sensibility, that while feeling 
remains, its tone is without positive conscious coloring. 
This possibility, however, must wait upon the further 
consideration of pleasure and pain. 

It IB, therefore, Kafe to speak of the feelings as phenomena 
of pleasure and pain. If there be exceptiooal cases, it is be- 
canae such states are rich iu tone, not because all tone is 
absent. This ie an easy criterion and the one generally recog- 
nised by paychologieU, the question of neutrality being main- 
ly of theoretical iutereBt.' 

As concrete facts, however, pleasnre and pain are 
always elements added to some conscious content. It is 
in this aspect that they are described as tone, the states 
of which they are the tone being more or less exactly dis- 
ooTorable. According as they are thus realized as one 
element in a complex, they give the name compkx seim- 
bHity to the complex; In contrast to simple setiMlnlity, 
which is pleasure or pain abstracted from all such 
oompleidty.' 



■ See Cbap. XI. § 4. 

* Some writers find u BomelhiDg called "fecllog" aput both from 
quallutive seasailoDsaod from pleasure and palii; Ladd, loc. eit.. p. 514 ; 
NabloiTBkl. loe. dl,, p, 131. I am unable lo And any such pure unquali- 
tatUe feeling, elUier in senstiliaa or emulioD. Wundl'B Inter position 
■eenu moie true, namely, ihat Bemation and sensuous feeling are one 
■nd the aune tbhig. 
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\ 2. DiviEioNs OF Sensibiutt. 
In view of the foregoing, states of sensibility may b« 
thrown into the following table : 
Sensibility : 

I. Lower, or Sensaous, Sensibility. 

a. Complex : sensuous feelings. 

1. Common sensuous feeling. 

2. Special sensuous feelings : sensations. 

b. Simple: sensuous tone. 
n. Higher, or Ideal, Sensibility. 

a. Complex : ideal feelings. 

1. Common ideal feeling. 

2. Special ideal feelings : emotions. 

b. Simple: ideal tone. 

Accordingly we turn at once to seneuoua feeling. The 
term feeling as now ueed signifies anv uSective state whatever, 
the general sign or mark of feeling being its tone of pleasure 
or pain. This usage, which has its justification here, is seen 
to be the same as that tacitly adopted in the former rolume 
throughout. 

On Ihe nature and ctatiaiflealion of fedings, consult : Mercier, 
Nervous System attd Mind, pp. 280 (., and Mind, a. 325, 609, 
imd X. 1 ; Nahlonslci, loc. dt., pp. 41 t. \ Hamilton, Mttaphymca, 
Lectn, XLI and XLV ; Biunde, Empirischen FsychoJogie, l[. § 810 ; 
HLTbnrt, Lehrbuch d, Psychologie. g 98 ; Kant, AtUhropologie (ed. 
Kirchmann), p, 138; Schneider, I'liieriacAe WUle. pp. 9S ff. ; the 
Psyuholoffies, inloeis; Hodgson, Theory of Practice, hk. i, chap. ii. 
part I ; Horwicz, I^i/chologisc/te Analysen, Theil II. 3d half, bit. i, 
and pp. 531-24; Drbal, PsycholagU, U 106-110; Sergi, Pxyeh. 
J^ysiohgigue, liv. iv. chaps, i, n ; Paffo, COmid^rationii sur la 
Sensibility; Dnmont. Thiorie de la SensibitiU. part i and part ii. 
1 ; Sully. Outlines, chap, xi ; Ladd, Elements, part ii. cbup. ix ; 
er. Psychology, part rv. chap, viri ; Bain. Emotions and Will, 
pt. [. chap, in, and Appendix B ; Brown, Philoa. qf Human Mind, 
Lect. 53. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SENSATION AND COHHON FEBLINO. 



g 1. Sbnsationb A3 FoKHs OP Sbnbibilitt. 

The dual character of sensatioD as presentative and 
affective has been emphasized in a former chapter. The 
presentative side was held up for prominent review in 
the discassion of the intellect, since developed knowl- 
edge has its point of departure in Bense-knowledge. 
Yet even there, occasion was taken to point out the more 
striking affective quality of sensations considered as the 
first tilings of mind. Subsequent reflection disclosed 
the fact also that the results of analysis are one with 
the results of simple observation ; the so-called pre- 
sentative elements were seen to be due to reactions of 
the apperceptive principle on hypothetical affective ele. 
mente.' This means that if we were able to abstract all 
traces of apperception, as a process of relation, from con- 
sciousness, the data left would be entirely affective, and 
the distiiictionB among phenomena — if any remained — 
would be due to the primary properties of feeling. In 
other words, to be perfectly clear, there seems to be no 
original knowledge antecedent to the knowledge which 
is constituted b; the reaction of consciousness as apper- 
oeptjon. 

■Tbl< aurement anticipates Ibo soalyBU of the idea of force : the 
earlier aoHlysis of space and time, the otbcr "prewolative elcmcnis," 
Justifying tbe tUlemcDt apart from force. 
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It has also been claimed, in an earlier coanection, 
that while these states of feeling called sensations are 
one in their peculiar nature as affective, they are differ- 
ent from one another as respects quality. The theory 
of the "Unity of Composition of Mind"' has been 
found to be inadequately supported. Sensations, that is, 
have qualitative marks or distinctions inside the concep- 
tion of sensibility ; and while we are able to reduce the 
nervous functions which accompany them to a single 
conception, no such reduction of sensations seems forth- 
coming. 

A very brief review of the qualitative distinctions 
among sensations, accordingly, may be found snfficient 
here. Disregarding the presentative element, so called, 
the following classes of special sensations may be 
pointed out, the rule of choice being the presence of 
distinct end-organs : from the eye, sensations of light- 
intensity and of color ; from the ear, sensations of 
sound-intensity, timbre, and height ; from the tongue, 
sensations of taste ; from the nostril, sensations of smell ; 
from the skin, sensations of contact and temperature ; 
from the muscles, sensations of movement. 

It may be well also to recall at this point the proportiea of 
Beneation, quautitv, quality, duration, and tone. With the 
first three conceptions we have already busied ourselvea; the 
fourth will have abundant claim to recognition as we proceed. 

A further analogy in favor of the "Unity of Composi- 
tion" or "Mindstufl" theory might be found in the con- 
ception of the nervous system advanced in the preceding 
pages. If the nervous system bus resulted from the Integra* 
tion of original nerve-elements of a single kind, is it not 
likely that consciousness in its complexity ba.s had g corre- 
BDonding development undera single principle of integration ? 
IF this analogy applies at all, it applies to the development 
of conscionsness after consciousness is given : that is, the 
unity of consciousness must be presupposed, as wo have seen 
above. But after we enter consciousness, we find a principle 

■ BtiMi a*d InUUaet, clwp. vn. § 4. 
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of appercoptjon to which there is no analog in physiological 
JntwrHtion. Consoquently this argument would apply only 
to differeDtiation iu tlio bosom of pure sentttbility, being 
restricted both above and bolow. But the attempt to redoce 
wnxations to a unit form «t sensibility haa l)een examined 
under the "Theory of Unity of Composition. " So every 
upect of this analogy has had careful attention ; whether it 
atill holds or not, in spite of this adverse treatment, is another 
question.' 

BelatiTity of Sense^ualities :' Contrast While we do 
not find ground for the reduction of sense-qualities to a 
single mode of sensibility, yet we do Bud a series of 
phenomena which show that there ia no fixed typical 
sensation of each quality ; but that all determinations 
of quality are to a degree relative distinctions amnug 
many " moments" in consciousness. These are the so- 
called phenomena of contrast. The general statement of 
fact is this: Any sensation (color, sound, taste) which 
occurs after or with other sensations (colors, etc.) is 
different from what it would have been if the other sen- 
sations had not been present, or if the other sensations 
had themselves been different : the variation, however, 
is within the same sense -quality. 

In the domain of the special senses, such effects of 
one sense-qoality upon another may be subjected to 
experimental determination by psycho-physical methods. 
The phenomena of color-contrast are the richest and 
best understood class of facta. In general, color-con- 
trast means that when part of the retina is stimnlated 
to react to a particular color, there is a tendency of other 
portions to react to the complementary color. For 
example, the so-called " Meyer's experiment " may be 
cited : put a scrap of gray paper on a colored (red) 

'Since the wctloD on the "Uoil^ or Composition" tbeory was 
writUv. Prof. James biu publisbed an bcuIp crlilcUm In subatauijal 
agnemenl with It : Printiplet of Ptychologj/, vol, i. chap. vi. 

• On the reUtivlty of emotlotu, see Chap. X, S 1- 
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backgrotmd, and spread over the whole a sheet of white 
tissue ;' the gray scrap will now tend to assume the color 
complementary to the background (green). Itecent re- 
search has developed a number of interestiug optical 
phenomena of this class. Stumpf ' has recently discov- 
ered that the pitch of a note is modified by the occur- 
rence of another note of a different pitch, in such a way 
that the interval between them is lessened. Striking 
contrasts are also easily demonstrated in color, light, 
and tone intensities. Contrasts of temperature are also 
easily brought aboat. Cold water feels colder if the 
hand is just from warm water. Differences in tempera- 
ture of the two hands lead to exaggerated differences 
of sensation when they are plunged together into two 
vessels of water of the same temperature. Contrast is 
called simidtaneaus or successive according as the rival 
sensational qualities occur together or in succession. 

Two theories of sensational contrast have been ad- 
vocated, one called the "psychological," according to 
which such contrasts are errors of judgment or synthe- 
sis, the actual sensations themselves having fixed and 
unaltered qualities. This has been held bj' Helmholtz,' 
and has been used to support the theory- of " unconscious 
judgment" The other, the "physiological theory," 
holds that contrast-effects are due to complex conditions 
of stimulation. The different color-stimuli, for example, 
are not reported separately to consciousness ; but only 
their united effect ia operative in the optical centre. 
Consequently, what we have is a case of summation or 
fusion of stimuli, not of comparison and judgment of 
sensational atoms. This latter theory is now com- 



'Tbe while sheet over the whole is necessary lo obscure disUact 
lines ot scparalloQ between tlie coiora be Death : If siieb dlsllnct 
boucdary-Uues are exposed, the contrast- pbenomeiia diuppetkr. 

* Tonptyekoloffk. ii ; see Mind, zvi. p. 270. 

■ Phyriologieal Optic*, pp. 888 t 
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pletelj victorioHB, principally througli the brilliant ex- 
perimental work of Hering.' 

Simnltaneons contrasts are seldom free from the influence 
of successive. Ami successive contrasts are more striking 
snd general. Both of these observatious are explained hy 
the fact that successive nerve-stimulations are more readily 
diatingnifihed from one another, and give room for the influ- 
ence of fatigue from one sense-quality before the next is 
experienced. That a more unused function will tend to 
monopolize conaciousncss and extinguish a more used func- 
tion — this may be called the law of nervous fatigue as regards 
contrast. 

ConcInBioD on Sense-quail ties. It seems reasonably 
safe to conclude that there are well specialized nervous 
functions which correspond to the great differences of 
quality in sensations : this is shown by the fact that the 
differences are stable ; that the senses are largely inde- 
pendent of one another in their activity ; that each such 
fanction has normal minimum and maximum acti^'ities 
which give original degrees of intensity in conscious- 
ness. But within these limitations, both qualities and 
inten.sities are subject to the law of relativity as ivell by 
reason of nervons summation as of mental synthesis." 

Belation of Sensations to Knowledge. Sensations, in 
the sense of purely affective "moments" in conscious- 
ness, seem to occupy, in view of all that has been said, 
an anomalous and, in the main, fictitious position. We 
have found that the simplest presentative aspects of 
sensation, space and time' arise from the synthesis of 
apperception. Differences of intensity (quantity) and 
quality then remained. But we found also that differ- 

* Pfiigtt't Arthit. ill p. If and SOOf : also XLVtI. Hcrte4niiil S. A 
brief espoaliioD of the fecis aud IlicoriL-s is given by Delabarro in James's 
l^inc qf Ptgth.. II. pp. 13 r. See also Stumpf, ToapsychologU. vol. ii. 

■ See Dvit ptttagnipb. 

' 8tn»ei oTUl Intellect, in tacit. 
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ences in intensity were relative (Weber's law),' i.e., that 
intensities are not constant, but vary as they are distin- 
guisbed from lower or liiglier intensities. We now find 
that qualitative differences are also relative (law of con- 
trast), i.e., that a sense-qnaiity varies as it Ih brought into 
juxtaposition with other sense-qualities. But &a distiu- 
guishing (differentiation') is an apperceptive function, 
all distinctions whatever among sensations, in consciovs- 
neas, are due to the synthesis of apperception. So much 
on the side of consciousness of differences among sen- 
sations : the reactive ajul voluntary conscimisvess. 

But there are, we find, differences of which we are 
not conscious. Sensations, we saw, may be analyzed 
(sound, sight, etc.). This we found to take place by the 
breaking up of a nervous process resulting from sum- 
mation.' Intensities, again, depend upon the relative 
strength of stimuli (Weber's law) ; tliis also was found to 
be due to the compounding of nervous excitations,' 
Further, sensations are subject to unconscious contrasts 
in quality, which is also explained by nervous summa- 
tion {Hering's experiments). Hence there are sensations 
arising fiom differences (summations, overlappings, sub- 
tractions, etc.) among nervous processes, sensations due 
peculiarly to such complex processes, and not to the 
union of the various sensations which the elements of 
these nervous processes would have severally produced. 
Such supposed sensations are not distinguished at all : 
piire pleasure and pain, if they could be realized after 
birth, would be such : i.e., passive coneciovsness. 

But the latter we never find — except hypothetically 
in the lowest forms of life. Wherever we actually find 
consciousness we find also reaction, and consequently 
synthesis. Feelings are always either feelings from or 



■ Srfum and InUlieet. in ioei». 
•/Wa.. Chap. IV. §3. 
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<Jue to (not of) external or internal relations, or feelings 
of internal relations (emotions). The former are either 
seusaous or ideal, the latter alwa3's ideal. We may, 
therefore, conclude that there is a synthetic element in 
sensation itself, that thought is implicit in the earliest 
reactions of consciousness. And sensations considered 
as atoms, as the materials given in consciotisnesii to be 
worked up, or to work themselves up, do not exist : the 
iteufiattoti is itself the outcome of consciousness, which 
is a function, not an empty theatre or a blank tablet. 

Feeling and knowledge are, finally, only two sides of 
the original fundamental fact, consciousness, which is a 
dynamic creative thing in relation to its own uoutent. It 
begins by creating blindly, impulsively, under the lead 
of cerebral processes : this is feeling. It ends by creat- 
ing with prevision, selection, thought : this is knowl- 
edge. 

To illustrate : an infant's first visual sensations, say 
of its father, are already felt to be different from the mus- 
cular feelings which preceded, these from earlier feel- 
ings, etc., back to the beginnings of consciousness itself, 
i.e., reaction, giving felt differentiation, space-relations, 
time, memory. He nest sees a stranger, and has besides 
the father-sensations again, other elements due to differ- 
ences in the two men : these latter arise from relations 
in consciousness, but are not of them. The child does 
not know there are two men, it only feds a difference. 
Later the infant learns to distinguish the men, and has 
a new feeling of difference or similarity, which could 
only come after the relation in consciousness is a con- 
scious act of relating, i.e., is knotdedge. 

The cnrront theories of the relation of sensation to 
thought may be thrown nnOer tho following heads : 

1. Affirms definite fixed atomic sensations, which are the 
material either of association (associationists, Hume) or of 
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mtionai constmctioii (idcaliatti, Kant, Green'). Tbie is re- 
futed by tlie phenomena of contruat. 

S. ASirma that there are no seDBational atoms, that 
contrast- phenomena arc duo to physiological Bunimatioti, 
as IB also thought (Maudeley, Ribot, Sergi, Miiiiaterberg). 
This IB refuted ny facta of apperception. Physiological aum- 
mation would simply ^ve larger atoms in place of thought, 
not intelligent distinction, Belection, and relating of elements. 

3. Denies atoms, makes con trust-phenomena due to sum- 
mation, which is accompanied by conecioue thought with 
native categories of objectivity, space, etc. (Iloffding,' James). 
This account forfeits unity of treatment between thought 
and sensation — making thought a relating process depending 
upon eense-in ate rial, but finding in sensation a ready-made 
cognition of relations which cannot be further analyzed. We 
may at once ask : If sensation gives knowledge, why does it 
not operate under the rubric of knowledge, i.e., synthesis ? 
This criticiBin can be avoided by grounding native cognition 
either in inherited nervous coordination (Spencer), or in 
formal apriorism (Kant) ; but the first alternative denies the 
synthesis of higher thought (2. above),' the latter carries us 
bock to atomic sensations to furnish material tor a priori 
forms {1. above), 

4. The theory of the text denies atoms, affirms norvons 
summation, as demonstrated by Uering, to account for con- 
trast and general relativity, asserts mental synthesis present 
in all sensation, but at first implicit, felt only ; this synthesis 
further becomes explicit in knowledge and gives new feel- 
ings called ideal, intellectual, etc.* 

This is the only theory which the writer is able to 
reconcile with the facta adduced by the physiologists, 

' AlBo, among tbo pbyalologlcsl pHfchologUls. Uelicholta mod 
Btuinpf. 

' Outlinei of Ftyehology, pp. 118-17. HOSdlag's posltloii is not 
clear. Ue denies the diattoclion between Beoaation aiid Ibougbt, 
making cODtraBi-pbcDoaieoa a mMter of syntLcsia (p. 116). Bui Le 
alio finds nervous giimmation U) be the ground of couIra«t (p. 114). 
These positions, In both of which I follow him, cau be reconciled only 
by making the nervous summation at once Oi£ pliytUai baiit of an im- 
plieil liuy^ght-tynlhtat. 

■ MQnaierbcrg. who accepta this alleniative. brings llic crtiicism of 
duality of eiplanadon against Wundt, Beitragt, Ilcft I : Binleilung. 
pp. 43'-lB, 

•I.e.. Emotions. Chnps. VIII and IX. 
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and at tlie same time not do violeuoe to tlie synthesis of 
thongliL Granted a dynamic interplay of energies in 
the brain ; its function at any time is a resultant of ten- 
sions adjusted relatively to one another (summation ami 
inhibition). Granted, on the other hand, consciousness 
sedeat in the brain ; its present function is the outcome 
of intensities, qualities, etc., relatively adjusted to one 
another in it. Now, if the nervous basis of thought is 
— «B physiology assures us — an advance over that of sen- 
sation only in complexity of cerebral coordination, then 
we vould expect that thought would be an advance over 
flensation only in degree of conscious coordination. The 
great assumption is made in making consciousness a 
new kind of coordination in the first place — in getting 
space, time, quality, etc. Why, when this is done, demand 
anew concession to account for the synthesis of thought? 
The ultimate question is, therefore, between an apper- 
ceptive and an associative — a cause and an effect — 
theory of the form of consciousness in relation to its 
content.' 

The function of synthesis or coordination in the 
simplest presentations of the external world is seen in 
the phenomena of psychic blindness mentioned above.' 
The brainless creature has his sensations, his data, 
localized and differentiated, but has lost their meaning, 
their connection with one another and with himselL 
The same in true is cases of word-deafness and word- 
blindness — instances of psychic blindness restricted to 
one class of sensations. A patient is often able to see 
a written word and reproduce it, but is blind to its 
meaning; or he hears the word and repeats it, but is 
deaf, in turn, to its meaning. He is obliged to learn its 
connotation and legitimate usage, as the child does in 

' See tbe sdmtrably cleu wrjt Id whtcli HQusterlwrg joins llils issue. 
Iw. iH., Stnldtvns, especUlly pp. U-40. 
• Chap. 1. 8 t 
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the first place. Here many of the syntbeaes or rela- 
tionahips which we designate by the word "meaning" 
liave been stripped from the senBationa by brain-dis- 
ease or accident 

The various factors iuTolved in ordinary qualitative een- 
eationa may be shown in tho following table — the process over 
b (uB related to those over a and c) : 



Paadve Conac. Reaciive Coi 




DlstlnclioDa of !□- 
teauji;, Qualily. ^ 
Spuce.Tlme, Ben- i; 
BBiIon, Percep- 'B. 
lion. Memory, ^ 



Active Ima^- 

D&liOD, 

Thougbl, Ideal 

ConBtructloD. 



Extenslty of Feeling. In ennmerating the presentative 
properties of sensation, extensity or massiveness was 
distinguished.' It is the difference, for example, between 
the sensation of touch from one inch of the skin and from 
two, between the immersing of one hand and both in 
water, etc. This feeling of volume in sensation, which 
seems to attach to most sense-qualities, was quoted in 
thiit connection because it seems to present analogies 
with the spacial property. That it is found equally in 
connection with spacial and non-spaeial senses,* how- 
ever, seems to be snflicient proof that it is not an imme- 
diate datum of Bpace-knowledge, iis some' would have 
it It is probable that distinctions of extensity are ss 
fundamental as those of intensity, and that they are due 

' Seate* and lattUeet. Cbap. YIU.. ^ 5. 
» Stumpf finds original exicnalij in Bouad-loncs. 
' Argued wllb gT«at ability and force by Protetsor James, PtgtJiology. 
vol. n. cbap. xx. 
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to the form of implicit ByntheBis which we have found 
present ia all seBsation : further, it ia probable that 
tliej represent one of the first reactions of conscious- 
ness npoa a nervous arrangemeDt which has beeu per- 
fected through former race development and inheri- 
tance. 

Ward* points out the fact that increHBC in intensity usu- 
ally carries increase in extensity with Jt. A loud sound is a 
Urge, ToluminouB sound. Wliile this is nob always true — for 
umin;>l«, fine acute puins aru exceptions — yet at a majinium 
intensity there ia always a feeling of an overflow, or bursting 
forth of the energy of sensation beyond its province. When 
we find that this la also true of feeling and its expression — 
the more intense the emotion, the more diffused and convul- 
sive its muscular reaction — we are led to look upon extensity 
aa aa indistinct consciousness of the extent, number, and 
dc^;ree of interaction of the nervous elements iuvolved in 
the eensatioa or emotion in question. We have already 
sought to explain the associiition of sounds with colors, and 
other similar anomalies, by snch a possible interchange of 
tensions between nerve-areaa of great ordinary specialiKation. 
Thoroughly in line with this position ia Ward's Bpeculntiou 
that one ex tensity-fee ling originally embraced all the par- 
tially differentiated sense-qualities. 



g 2. Common Sensuous Feeling. 

Common feeling has been marked off as the mass of 
mixed sensibility which is not included nnder the great 
classes of special sensations. It is the fund or reserve of 
oar affective nature from which the special senses seem 
to have sprung. Apart from the tone which all feeling 
exhibits, certain farther lines of division may be drawn 
which enable us to classify roughly the more promi- 
nent aspects of common sensuous feelings. A» arising 
from the general vital state of the organism as a whole, 
auch common feeling is called corurstheaia. 



' Edc;c. BrilABD., PtychoUiss. 
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Divisions of Common Feeling.' Sucb a division is 
based upon the physiological differences to which we 
would exi>ect some conscious connterpart. The great or- 
ganic processes of the body go on under the lead and con- 
trol of automatic nerve-reactions ; a body of nerves are 
delegated to this post of function : there are accordingly 
organic feelings, the subjective indications of organic 
health or disease. Again, the periphery of the body is 
supplied with a mass of fibrils of incalculable delicacy 
and number which have no representation in the list of 
special sensations : accordingly a great variety of more 
or less distinct forms of sensibility seem to originate in 
the skin and are called cutaneous f^inga. Further, con- 
sciousness of movement, the so-called motor conscious- 
ness, is found on examination not to be simple. It in- 
volves an exceedingly complex nervous apparatus, both 
central and superficial ; and all the forms of sensibility 
which pertain to muscular movement may be desig- 
nated by the general name muscvlar feelings. And, 
finally, the nervous elements are themselves endowed 
with sensibility. Besides reporting the forms of stimu- 
lation which reach the organs with which they stand la 
immediate connection, the nerves report a variety of 
conditions to which they are themselves directly sensi- 
tive. All such modifications of sensibility may be 
called nervous feelings. 

While not claiming for this diviBiou any merits as to final 
accuracy or ejlinuslivenesg. It Beeme to miret the demands of 
convouieucc and to cover the moat obvious phenomena of 
this category. Certain questions as to fuitlier determination 
will ariBo below, such as tlie distinction of muscular from 
cutaneous, and elpctrical from nervous feelings; but each such 
point of doubt, if it be of eufficieut importance, can be held 
over for solution in a more si>ecial discuasion. 

Such a division, it may bo further said, gives a degree 

■ 8e« KD eibauatlvc dfsrussinn ttnA dlvidoD hj Horwicz, VierUfjaht- 
/ehriftfur mu. PhOotophii. iv. 8 ; reaumed by Sully In Mind, vn. 80a. 
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both of apecializfttion and of differentiation to these phenom- 
ena and recognizPB, at least in the mature consciousneBs, a 
vague localization in regions or organs of the body. The 
former is true to an uneipected degree of some of these 
states, especially those called cutaneous. Itching and tick- 
ling sensations, for example, have eubjectively aa much ri^ht 
to be called special as sensations of temperature have. The 
quality of localization is also quite plain in certain of these 
clasaee, and may grow in clearness with experience. The 
conclusion is therefore strengthened that the accident of a 
knovn end-organ is not a safe criterion of distinction. 

The normal condition of any one of these seats of 
sensibility may be contrasted with the abnormal con- 
dition, on the one band, in which the feeling peculiar to 
it is absent, and, on the other, with that in which this 
feeling is exaggerated and intense. The former is called 
anastheaia, and the latter hyperaMesia. Thus tactile or 
muscular antesthesia and hj-perteatbesia are conditions 
of the absence or exaggerated presence, respectively, 
of the feelings normal to the skin or muscles. The ab- 
sence of pain, also, in a part where it is present when the 
asaal conditions of pain are realized, is called analgesia. 

I. Organio Feelinga. The organic feelings were cited 
in an earlier chapter as typical phenomena of the affec- 
tive class. They include any consciousness we may 
have of the massive internal organs of the body. 
Digestive, respiratory, alimentary, sexual feelings, 
whether they denote healthful or diseased conditions, 
may all be put in a single class. The detailed enumera- 
tion of the phases of organic feeling is nnnecessary. 
Among the most prominent and important of such feel- 
ings, however, we may mention the organic needs, 
hunger, thirst, air, sleep, exercise, etc., and the large 
elus of feelings connected with the circulation of the 
blood and the activities of glandular tissue, such as 
congestion, throbbing, faintness, etc. The pain accom- 
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massive and may be very 



panytog these feelings 
severe. 



IL Cataneons Feelinga. In connectiou with the akin 
an enormous variety of feelings are reported in con- 
scionsness. Of these, two general classes lay claim to 
special end-apparatns, sensatioas of toach and tem- 
perature. Besides these, the more definite feelings hav- 
ing their stimulation in the skin are those of itching, 
scratching, flesh- craw ling, tickling, and feelings of the 
sharp, blunt, hard, soft, rough, smooth, coarse, sticky, 
damp, dry, oily, etc. Nothing more can be said at 
present of these forms of sensibility. They are present 
in greater or less intensity and delicacy wherever the 
skin is normal. Here also a careful note must be made 
of the presence of pleasure and pain ; that is, sach feel- 
ings have tone. 

III. Huscular Feelings. The sensuous feelings con- 
nected more nearly or remotely with muscular activity 
present characteristics which forbid the peremptory 
treatment fonnd sufficient for the above classes. The 
important philosophical deductions found possible from 
the ideas of force and self make it necessarj- that the sen- 
suous elements of these ideas be subjected to more than 
ordinary scrutiny. It was in connection with muscular 
sensations' that these ideas were fonnd to take tlieir rise, 
and the twofold division of such sensations, into feel- 
ings of resistance and feelings of effort, seemed to lend 
countenance, from the side of the affective consciousness, 
to such a genesis of these ideas. The validity, there- 
fore, of former positions hangs upon the results of the 
exposition and discussion of the muscular feelings. 

For this reason these feelings have boen incladed both 
nnder the head of special eensationa and that of common 

■ See Sttuf and TnttUtet. %A cA.. pp. 88-09. 
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lleetiag. The analysis of the mass of sensibility which hears 
lAe name muscular feeling will show that this double allot- 
Ineiit is just. 

Analysis of Uusoular Feeling. 1. Kiruxathdic Fed~ 
ings. Suppose for clearaeas, in the first instance, a case 
of mechanical movement My right arm is lifted swiftlj 
by a friend, my own attitmle beiog that of entire pas- 
sivity and non-resistance, and when level with the shoul- 
der, the elbow, wrist, and fingers, are in succession 
flexed. What do I feel ? 

In the first place, I have certain particular feelings 
from the skin: the feeling of passage through the air, 
due mainly to a lowering of temperature, and the fuel- 
ing of stretching where the akin is tightly drawn. The 
flexing of the finger backwards brings out this feeling of 
cnticular strain. I also experience sensations of tovcH 
if the skin breaks contact or comes into contact with 
any external body, as the clothing of the arm. In the 
second place, I have certain particular feelings from the 
mvades, which are clear enough to be easily distinguished: 
the feeling of cordraction in the muscle itself, and feel- 
ings of pressure of tlie parts of the organs against one 
another, or of a muscle against an obstruction. 

Besides these particular and more or less clearly 
localized feelings, there seems to bo a sense of wbere- 
neas or massive locality of the limb as a whole, in refer- 
eoce to the body. This feeling appears to be made up of 
elements of tension or strain in the body of the muscle, 
and of similar strain in the ligaments, tendons, and 
especially in the Joints. In the case supposed, this 
List feeling is plainly localized in the shoulder and 
elbow joints.' To these must be added the sensations 
of muscular fatigw, now demonstrated by Maggiore and 



■ J*mM makes tbese Jolot^eimtloiia of orfgloal importBtice for th« 
kiiu of direction uid qMce. See bk dtsciusioQ, loe. Ht., u. 180 f. 
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UoBBO,' which follow the prolonged use of the same 
muBclea. 

Taken together these more or less clistinet kinds of 
feeling are known as feelings of movement. The 
expression is ao ambiguous, however, having been ap- 
plied by some writer, perhaps, to each of the subordinate 
feelings in turn, that a better name for the class is at 
hand iu the Greek eqiuvalent hintsalhetic feelings. The 
further point of interest in them is that the nervous 
process which reports them to consciousness is plainly 
a sensor or nfferenl process. So far we maj, perhaps, 
consider onr observations above dispute. 

This division, so far reached, seems to the writer, 
after considerable experimental observation, to be justi- 
fied iu consciousness, whatever modifications of it the 
consideration of the physiology of the muscular sensa- 
tiona may make necessary. There is some doubt as to 
whether the contraction is felt to be distinct from press- 
ure, and also whether muscular tension is distinct as a 
feeling from muscular contraction and from the feeling 
at the joints. For the essential question at issue, how- 
ever, these points are not important, the main question 
being whether these sensations are distinct as a class 
from the class next to be pointed out. 

Einsssthetic Feelings as Immiediate or Bemote.* The 
feelings of movement heretofore described have their 
stimuli in the organ itself which makes the movement. 
Such feelings are immediate. On the contrary, such 
movements may themselves serve to stimulate one or 
other of the special senses, giving a new class of sensa- 



^ AtcMv fuT Anat. und Phyt.. Phyt, Abth., 1890. pp. M. 181. Cf. 
Lombard, Am^. Jtmr. Piye/i., in. p. 24. 

* I here adopt, for ihe Mke of uniformity, the terms used hy Jsmea 
10 cover this dUlinclloii, allhougti I Utlnk the words direct and indirect 
would be more approprUte. 
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tions which report the movement Such movement-re- 
portiug seuaatious from other senses are remote kinies- 
thetic feelings. For example, when I move my arm 
with my eyes shut and in the presence of noises which 
prevent my hearing the mstle of my clothing, etc., my 
sensations of movement are immediate. I now open my 
eyes and see the arm move and listen closely and bear 
it: the optical and auditory sensations now added to my 
consciousness are remote kinesthetic feelings. 

It is important to note that our feelings of movement 
are perhaps never free from these contributions from 
remote sources. They almost always enter in a com- 
plete statement of the case. And, farther, if this be 
true, we would expect a very close association between 
immediate and remote feelings of movement : bo close 
that their memories would be as inseparably blended as 
the sensations themselves. Consequently, whenever we 
have occasion to estimate the possible effects of suck 
memories as affording or reinforcing stimuli to move- 
ment, the presence or absence of such remote feelings 
must be carefully taken into account. 

Tiie nervoas arrangement which underlies this confluence 
of immeiliiite and remote feeliugs is oniy another iUuetration 
of the dynamic nnity of the brain as a whole. The centres 
tor sight add (or arm-mo vemeuta, for example, or those of hear- 
ing and of vocal movements, have conufctine pathways be- 
tween them. The activity of one centre Btimulatefl the other 
directly, and both discharge into the motor course with 
which one is immediatdy iirid the other remotely connected.' 
On the other band, instead of reinforcing a discharge, a 
remote sensation or memory may inhibit it altogether. These 



■ This ia clearly Itliutrated by cnses In whlcb patlontB are unable to 
■noTu Ibeit limbs as loDg as Uielr eyes are closed, but can do bo wliea 
Uwy Ke the Ifmba. ThU mcaog ibat the direct cbaonel iuto Uie limb- 
cealre li bloclced. but ifae indirect cbanncl through tbe visual centre 
U itlU open. Writora nho do oot accept seusstloos of limerTiiilon hold 
that all Tolunianr tnovemcula are tUmulnled by kintestbetlc reelings 
dtbcT Immediate or remote. 
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two influences from the same remote centre are illustnited in 
tlie fiict that in reaching for objecta the eye eatiniates the 
distance, and leads to our putting forth more eflort to stretch 
across it as the object is further removed ; but when a cer- 
tiiin diatance is reached the same kind of estiniatiou by the 
eyes leads us to give up the effort altogether. In one case the 
optiail pensations reinforce the stimuli to movement, and in 
the other they iuhibit the movement. 

Seguenoe of tho Einsesthetic Feelings. It follows from 
the fact that these feelings are afferent that they follow 
in time upon the actual movement, or upon the elements 
in it which constitute their stimuli respectively. UnleBa 
there be a limb to move, or unless there be sensor 
courses representing such a limb and sensor centres 
for the receipt of such stimuli, these feelings could not 
be experienced. 

Furthermore, what is true of sensations in general 
aa regards their possible reproduction or memory is true 
of these states of the sensibility. The special basis of 
memory has already been seen to be identical n4th the 
nervous conditions of the original experience. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the brain-ceutres which receive and 
register these kinossthetic feelings are also the seat 
of kineesthetic memories. From the nervous point of 
view, any form of stimulus which excites the kiutes- 
thetic centre or centres may bring up images of move- 
ment, and these images may, under the conditions of 
intensity, escort, etc., which make illusion possible, be 
mistaken for real movement ; or they may serve to start 
ai braiii-process which issues in a series of real move- 
ments. What we may call the motor or stimulus value 
of these sensations is accordingly preserved in a weaker 
degree in the motor or stimulus value of their memo- 
ries. 



2. Fedings of InneTvaiion, Continuing the analysis 
of the motor consciousness as it arises from a parties- 
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mnscalar reactioD, and pasaiog from mecbanical 
KId Tolcntarj morement, several more vague and iiide&u- 
ible elemeots may be pointed out. First, there seems 
■4o be s oonaoiousuess of the Btate of the motor apparatus 
' AS a whole, as capable or incapable of the movement 
in question. It is felt in the system as a disposition or 
iaditi position for action. Considered as a state of readi- 
ness or the contrary, it may be called feeling of motor 
potential. It seems to be plain in the different conscious- 
ness we have of the right and left arms respectively. 
Even when fresh from a night's rest, there is a feeling to 
a right-handed man of greater strength or readiness in 
the right arm. This is apparently preliminary in con- 
sciousness to the actual movement itself. 

Faligw takes on a peculiar character, also, when the 
fatiguing movement is voluntary : at least, such move- 
ment is more fatiguing than mechanical movements. No 
doubt in the case of voluntary movement more nervous 
energy is employed. And it seems equally clear that in 
the two kinds of movement the kiniesthetic feelings 
remain about the same. If these points are true, we 
most hold either that all fatigue is nervous, or that there 
are two kinds of fatigue, muscular and nervous. This 
last hypothesis is proved by the experiments of Mosso,' 
and also gathers support from the feeling of intellectual 
fntigne spoken of above, which would have less of the 
muscular and more of the nervous element' Am a 
purely central or nervous feeling, fatigne would fall in 
Uthe fourth class below. 

r The two lasUmcnlioned feelings, muscular rendmees and 
fttigtie, are closuly contracted in conscious nu&s and it is pos- 
nbia they hHve a common nervous hiifis. The feeling ot 
motor reiiiliness may be simply the consciousness of tho 



■ Zm. tit. 
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tfn/a/ijw«f ceotre or orgBOism. But sncb a common ground 
of connection voald not destroy tbe distiuct character of ths 
two eenaatioDS, since ire feel ready for action whether we 
sabeequently indace fatigue by action or not : and we feel 
fatigue after prolonged action whether we felt ready for 
BQcE action beforehand or not. As far as the element com- 
mon to both ia of consequence, it would tend to suggest a 
nervous basis of fatigue, since the rewliness to act seema to 
be in a measure independent of the muscular fatigue which 
is brought on by mechanical moTement. 

It is in point to call attention here also to what jaaj 
be called hypothetical feeiingB of expenditure : ' hypotbeti- 
cal, because it has hitherto baffled psychologists to ab- 
Btract the conscionsQeas of tbe actual ont^oiug process 
which this expression designates from the mass of sen- 
sations already mentioned, and more especially from the 
intellectual feeling of expenditure which seems to enter 
in tbe act of attention. But, as will appear later, the 
same oncertainty attaches to the attempt to separate such 
intellectual feelings of expenditure from the other motor 
phenomena wbich accompany it. If analysis sbould 
prove that there are feelings of intellectual expenditure, 
then we would have in that fact an analogy in favor of 
feelings of physical expenditure : and the analogy would 
hold also the other way. 

Sequence of the Innervation Feelings. From the na- 
ture of each of the so-called innervation feelings, its 
time of happening may be determined in relation to tbe 
actual movement. Feelings of readiness are present 
with more or less strength in consciousness before the 
movement takes place ; feelings of fatigue seem clearly 
to follow upon continued muscular strain. Yet if we iden- 
tify fstigne with unreadiness for motor activity, it may be 
Said to precede that actinty just as readiness does, both 

' It f* to luch BUppoiwd ■ensalione sTisIng from the outgo of energj 
tn iho motor counea Ibai tbe phnse " Inncrvatloii feeling*" 1i usually 
V applied. 
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sing probably ceutral feeliugs. Feelings of expendi- 
'tnre, agaiu, would lie, to the uDreflectiog observer, mid- 
way between readineas and fatigue, and would accom- 
pany tlie actual discharge of the motor elements into 
the nerve-courses. 

Beannis' analyzes the entire experience of a case of mus- 
cular moTement into aix elements, i.e., sense of amonnt of 
force necessary,' of the extent, rapidity, duration, direction of 
moTomeut, and, finally, of Eituatjon. The real nature and 
ph)rBicftl l^is of these feelings must not be assumed under 
cover of the names given to tliem by unreflecting observa- 
tion. It is possible that the above description o( conscioua- 
neas may have to be adapted to the results of physiological 
experiment and pathological observation. Nothing in con- 
BcioQsiiess is more deceptive than the order in which its 
events seem to take place. 

In addition to these sensuous feelings, there are certain 
other modifications of consciousness involved in voluntary 
already spoken of. 



movement, such as consent, effort. 
These are so evidently preceded by ar 
they can properly be estimated only; 
nomeua of voluntary movement.' 



ideal construction that 
a connection with pbe- 



krV. Nervous Feelings. Under this heading we have 
consider the forms of sensibility shown by the nerves 
emselves : they are in bo far strongly contrasted with 
e foregoing classes, since in the case of the organic, cnta- 
oas, and muscular feelings, the nene conducts the sen- 
sation from some other organ or part of the body. These 
feelings may be produced by various artificial experiments 
with the nerve -course 8, though usually — since only his 
own nerves are capable of reporting the necessary in- 
formation — the psychologist is shut up to cases of acci- 
dent or disease for light on the subject, except as far as 
■ibe treatment of the nerves may be harmless, 
[ In the first place, the ner\-es are capable of the most 
feeate pain. And nervous pain seems to have a more 



' SnuiilioTU interntt. p. 62. 
' Weber's KruJUinn. 
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positive and, in consequence, more agonizing cbaracter 
than pain from other kinds of tissne. For the present, 
however, the nature of nervous pain and pleasure maj 
be relegated, as before, to the fuller discussion of the 
tone of sensibility below. 

A variety of feelings arise from a nerve when it is 
subjected to pressure. If a small band of rubber bo 
stretched around the upper arm, these sensations are 
brought into consciousnesB : namely, a tingling in the 
extremities, the peculiar sense of a limb's being "asleep," 
aud finally numbness; in this order, with increased or 
prolonged duration of the pressure. These feelings are 
often accompanied by insensibility of the skin and 
muscles. The same class of sensations follow from 
the mechanical stimulus of the nerve-tnuiks in the 
stumps of amputated limbs. 

Another series of feelings depend npon the condition 
of the nervous system as a whole. Among them may 
be mentioned nervous shock, emiilaiion, and depression. 
Then there are states of nervous hypertesthesia, or 
restlessness, so-called "nervousness." Other conditions 
bring on feelings of alarm, danger, luid anxiety. What 
can express the alarm a man feels when he awakes aud 
finds the arm he has been lying upon completely dead 
to all feeling or control ? To these massive nervous 
feelings is to be attributed much that passes for dispo- 
sition and temperament. A very little trifling with his 
nerves makes a brave man cowardly, and causes the 
prudent man to lose his self-control. There are inde- 
finable thrills which pass over the being of the opium- 
eater, depths of feeling-experience which the victims of 
fxciting drugs alone understand. The foundations of 
things seem to be upheaving and all landmarks of feel- 
ing and knowledge disappear in the wliirl of unreality 
and horrible darkness, when the surgeon's knife grates 
upon 8 nerve. 
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^1 Furtlier, electrical sttnialatioD of the oerves causes 
■Miother series of feelings, what we may call declrical 
fedinga: peculiar tingling in the organ, a knocking 
seosatioD, or lougitadlnal feeling of collision, such as 
the sensation in the elbows when a mild electrical 
stimulation passes through the arms. Further, electri- 
cal stimuli are capable of rapid summation, and gire 
rise to the moat excruciating pains. 

The analogy between nervoiiB force and electricity ia so 
close, however, that inateiid of producing a new class of een- 
Bations, electrical stimulation may be applied to the different 
centres to call forth the peculiar feelmgs which are norma] 
to these centres respectively. In this way, many of the feel- 
ings already mcnttoneil may be artiGcially produced. 

The relations of these various chisses of ecnanona com- 
mon feeling to one another will be more apparent after the 
discussion of the pleasnre and pain common to them alL 

Fbysiologloal Proof of Distinct Commou Feelings. 
That these general diWsions of common sensibility 
hftve, at least in part, a physiological differentiation is 

wu by the possibility of destroying certain of them 
ithout impairing others. Under progressive aneemia, 

loss of blood, the following feelings are lost in the 
order named — those named subsequently to any par- 
ticular one remaining intact when that one and those 
named before it are destroyed — namely : delicacy or 
coordiuation of movement, delicacy of tonch, pain, vol- 
untary movement, electric feelings, muscular irrita- 
bility.' Qeczmer has found that infants show no pain- 
refiexes for some few days after birth. 

Whatever other meaning this order of extinction may im- 
ply, it indicates functional nervous differences corresponding 
lo the different sensMtionB. The view now taken is opposed 
to the postnlation of different kinds of nerve-courses for the 
different feelings: the law of indifference of function contra- 

■Rlch«t.be.ca., p. 188. Cr. Also Fotler. te. <«., g «B8. 
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dicta this. There must, therefore, be differences in the mo- 
lecular processes induced in the common eensor nerves by the 
particular stimuli which are reacted upon by the centres in 
the form of diEFereiit kinds of feeling. The essential fact 
of physiological function, therefore, in each cose, is the spe- 
cific conscious quality imparted to a stimulation at the cen- 
tral seat: a quality peculiar in its limitation to the form of 
stimulation which excites that seat. 



On sentation and common feeling, consult : references given 
under SeDKation in 8e7ises and Intellect, p. IIG ; James, loc. cit., 
vol. H. chap, xvii; Dewey, Fsj/chology, chap, xv and refa. p. 260; 
Ttichet, E^cherehen aur la SennibiliU ; (experimental introduction) 
Sanford, Amer. Joum. Psych., iv. pp. 141 ff. ; Wundt, Phys. Psych., 
8d ed., 1. p. 486 ; Maudatey, Phys. qfMivd, chap, vi ; Galton, /n- 
quirieairUo Human Facilities, p.S7f.; Beaunis, Swinad'OTis /wfemM, 
chap. I; (contrast) Wundt, 3fen*cA«)uwi I7iiwgerfe, 13-lBteVorlea.; 
Hiiffding, Outlines, V. A. aud VI. A. ; Volkmann, Lebrbuch, ^ 82- 
45 ; Lotze, Medicinindie Psycfiologie, bk. ii. cap. 1 and 2 ; Sergi, 
Psychologie Pkysiologigtie, Tiv, I. chaps, in and iv ; (development 
of) Preyer, Mind of the CliUd, part i. chaps. 1-7 ; Wuadt, Throrit 
der Sinneswahmehmung, pp. 376 f. 

On the questions concerning muscular sensations : James, loc 
cit.. It, pp. 493 B.; Beaunis, Sensaiiojis Internes, chape. Tin to ziv; 
Bastian and others, Brain, 1887 ; MUnsterberg, Die Willenshand- 
lung ; Bain, Emotions and Will, pt, ii. chap, u ; Wundt, P/tyt. 
ftjwA., 3d ed., I. pp. 389 ff. and 8fl7 S.. and Mnd, i. pp. 181 ff, ; 
Fouillte, Bevue Phitosopliiguet xxvin. pp. 561 f.; Mach, Seitrdge 
znr Analyse der Empfindungen ; Lotze, Medieinische Psychologie, 
in toe.; Harlesa, Fichte'a Zeitschiift fUr Fhilosophie, Bd. 38 ; Fer- 
rier, Functimia of the Brain, 2d ed., pp. 883 f.; Loeb, PJlilger's 
Archiv, ILIT. p. 1; F^rS, Sensation et Mouvement ; Mosso, Oesetze 
der Ermildnng, Archiv filr Anat. u. Phys.. Phys. AUh.. IBBO, pp. 
89 f.; Marthis, Philos. Studien. vi. 2 ; Goldachn eider, Zeitachriftf. 
Klin. Medicine, ivi (Abstract Amer. Joum. Psych., ii. 514) ; 
Mbller and Schumann, Pflilger's Archiv, H-v. 87 ff.; Binet, Btvue 
Fkitosophiqne. xivni. 470 ff.: F^rfi, Revue Philos., xivn. 37 ff.; 
Herzen (nervous fatigue), ArcJiic des Sciences, Sept. 1887. 

Further prohlems for study : 
Contrast- phenomena ; 
Muscular sensations (devise experiments) ; 
Experimental questions regarding sensation. 
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SENHUOUS PLEASURE AND PAIN. 



In the classification of eeusnous feeling above, an im- 
portant factor under each bead was the tone value or 
accompanying pleasure or pain. This was found so 
universally present in varyiug sensuous conditions that 
it was left for more especial consideration ; it is there- 
fore not the nniversal presence of pleasure and pain as 
a characteristic of sensibility that concerns as here, bat 
only its character as accompanying and entering into 
sensBons feeling. 



g 1. Physical CosDiriosa of Pleasure and Pain." 

General Conditions of Fain. Before an attempt is 
made to report the more general organic conditions of 
hedonic tone, the empirical cases of the rise of such pleas- 
ure or pain should be enumerated. After that, per- 
haps, some general characteristics of all such cases may 
become apparent and serve to throw light upon the 
wider question. 

Phenomena of sensuons pain, which may be considered 
first, are clearly marked. The determination of the 
truth of each statement in regard to its rise may be 
made the sabject of an immediate appeal to conscioos- 
nese. 

1. TntetiBily of sfimidafion is a cause of pain. The 
actual experience of such painful intensities in the cases 
of special sensation leads us to look for it in ail forms 

' For the sake o( econnmy of space, Ihe word 10114 may be used for 
lh6 txpntsion " pletuure and p»iii." 
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of Benaibility. A blinding light is painful ; a loud noise 
very close to the ear, rapid friction of the skin, great 
pressure upon the muscles, etc., all give rise to pain- 
ful tone. It is true, also, that very strong tastes and 
decided odors are disagreeable or soon bncnme bo : but 
the case of these sensations seems to differ in some 
respect from that of the senses which report acute pain, 
properly so called. Sensations of temperature, agaio^ 
either heat or cold, give ua positive pain when the 
degree of either stimulus is very intense. It is possible 
that the apparent difference between taste and smell and 
the other sensations, in this respect, may be due to the 
fact that in them the end-organ seems to have a chemi- 
cal function, while the other end-organs are simply 
mechanical. Bat it is enough here to point out the 
fact that some tastes and odors are always disagree- 
able, however slight the stiuiulatiou be, and that others 
seem to be always pleasurable, however intense the 
stimulation. Bitter tastes, for example, are always 
normally disagreeable, and sweet tastes normally agree- 
able. 

2. Inflammation. The same painful effects foUoir 
ordinary degrees of stimulation when an organ is in an 
inflamed condition. Irritation is painful when the skin, 
for example, is stretched or distended. In diseased 
conditions of the eye the slightest degree of light may 
be painful. 

The same is true also of the nerves themselves. In- 
flammation may exl«nd to the nervous tissue : it is then 
sensitive to slight degrees of stimulation, and the reac- 
tion is painful. This painful tone is present often under 
intensities of stimulation to which the nerve is not ordi- 
narily sensitive. The general fact of this paragraph is 
expressed by saying that a condition of sensor or motor 
hyperesthesia extends also to the painful element in 
sensibility. It may also be added that the opposite is 
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not always tme, but may be : namely, that sensuous 
auieatbesia extends to the painful element in sensi- 
bility. In other words, tactiie or muscular amestliesia 
is not always accompanied by analgesia. 

3. Summation of Siimuli. A painful reaction may be 
brought about by the summation of stimuli themselves 
not painful. Several electric sparks in succession are 
painful, where one is not. This is probably only a fur- 
ther application of the fact that high intensities are 
painfuL It is given a separate place, however, since 
here the high intensity does not become so until it 
reaches the centre, while in cases of intense stimula- 
tion the intensity is such at the point of application on 
the periphery. 

4. Appetites or Impulses when denied give rise to 
pains of want. Such pains are usually periodical, and 
indicate a lack injurious to the organism. 

IiOoB Qeneral ConditioaB. Besides the above, several 
more special conditions bring about a painful reaction 
in some one or more of the various divisions of feeling. 
Exposure to air is a cause of pain to tissue nnrmaily 
protected by the skin ; disuse, or too slight stimula- 
tion, occasions pain in the more complex of the special 
senses, as sight ; lack of accommodation of the organ 
to its stimulus has sometimes disagreeable tone, which 
is exonerated when the stimulation is intermittent. 
The tone of the organic feelings seems to arise from any 
obstmotion of the organic functions, such as laceration, 
cramp, repletion, etc, Intermitteuce of stimulation is 
also a frequent cause of pain, probably from the failure 
of the oi^an to accommodate to the broken stimulus. 

Sinpliioal Facts oonoeming Pain. There are, in addi- 
tion, certain facts brought out by physiologists which 
throw light upon pleasure and pain. First may be 
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mentioned the intermittence of pain: the greater and less 
intensity of painful feelings at successive moments, the 
stimulus reniaiuing constaut. It is plainly seen in elec- 
trical stimulation — a clear rhytlim, or rise and fall, 
of the painful tone. A headache usually proceeds by 
throbs, a toothache by jumps, and a felon on the finger 
changes its feeling from a dull ache to a paroxysm of 
overpowering severity. That it is due to nervous causes, 
and indicates the ebb and flow of central processes, is 
claimed from such phenomena in intermittent fever ; 
but in some cases it evidently depends upon the rhythm 
of the vascular system, the distension and reaction of 
the blood vessels. 

Another kind of intermittence is brought about by 
the coming and going of the attention. The effect of 
the attention in increasing the intensity of affective 
states is familiar; hence we would expect that the eon- 
centratiou and withdrawal of the attention would have 
a marked influence upon the rise and fall of pain. 
Further, we know that the attention, even when concen- 
trated as steadily as possible, is rhythmical ; so here 
appears a further possible explanation of the intermit- 
tence spoken of.' 

Ab to wliich is ultimate, the rhythm of the nervous system 
or that of the attention, it is not in point to inquire. N'o 
doubt they rise together and influence each other. The very 
intimate connection between the vivid presence of a painful 
Btate nnder attention and the imagination of the same, comes 
out in the hypnotic sleep : a mere suggestion of a certain 
physical pain tnrows the patient into untold agony as real as 
any pain could well be; and a counter-suggestion removos it. 

Another interesting fact of painful feeling is what ia 
called its irradiation or diffusion. The locality of a 



' Od the peiiodidty of feeMog. eee Ladd. Phytiologieal Ptyehoiogj/, 
p. 60e, Bod Bain, Bmotioni aitd Will. pp. 42, 48. 
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f painful stimaliia is leas circumscribeJ as the stimDlation 
becomes intense. Besides the iuteiisity, or quautity, 
feeJing takes on a massive or spread-out quality. It is 
probably due to a real spreailing of the cause of the 
paiufnl feeling over a greater area, both on the periphery 

t and in the central seat 

Again, we may note a delay in the conscious aware- 
ness of paiu compared with the appearance of the feel- 

I ing whose tone it is, Even when the stimulation is a 
very strong one, the feeling is clear in consciousness 
before any pain is felt. A blow, for example, is felt as 

I contact or pressure a fraction of a second before we 
begin to suffer from it : a burn is particularly long in 

I reporting itself as pain. This is probably due to the 

I fact that the full force of the stimulus is not reported 
ance, but that the organ accommodates itself to it by 

I a series of partial transmissions. These transmissions 
summated at the centre, and the result is a suffi- 

I ciently intense central stimulus to occaaioa a painful 

I reaction. This delay may be measured by comparing 

\ the reaction time of a painful stimulus — say the decided 

I prick of a pin — with that of a simple contact sensation 

1 at the same point on the skin.' 

Further, the duration, or lasting quality, of a painful 

' state of sensibility is remarkable. Palna do not pass 
sway, as painless sensations do, when the atimnlatioQ 
ceases. The recovery of the organism is very slow. 
What is called an after-image of some sensations seems 
here to be more truly an aHei-fact. It is probably 
due to the fact that the intenser degree of stimulatioa 
necessary to pain gives more decided and lasting char- 
acter to the nervons change it works than feeble stimuli 
do. This is supported by the obser\-ation that pains are 
more distinctly and easily revivable than other repre- 



' Bee Funke. &naa»n'$ Uandbudi dtr Phj/tietogit. lu. 2, pp. 986-300. 
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sentationa. A painful esperieDce seems to hover con- 
stantly around ua, and thrust its unwelcome presence 
into our gayest hours. When we remember that a 
revived image occupies the seat of the original expe- 
rience, we only have to asauiue a more lasting effect to 
have resulted from a painful seuaation, to account for its 
more easy reproduction. 

Finally, pain lowers the temperature of the painful 
region.' 

Conditiona of Analgesia. Insensibility to pain under 
conditions usually painful may be brought about by 
various agencies. Cold of very great intensity has this 
effect, pain becoming very acute and then subsiding 
altogether, as the temperature is lowered. The with- 
drawal of blood from an organ makes it insensible to 
pain. Lowered sensitiveness to pain, however, is always 
preceded "by exalted sensitiveness, a» iu the evident case 
of cold. Apparent absence of pain is experienced 
when the intensity of a painful stimulus is suddenly 
lowered, even though the second intensity would be 
painful under other circumstances. 

Fain as Feeling and as Tone. The conditions of pain 
now pointed out are conditions in the operation of the 
various modes of senBiliility, general or special : that is, 
we have been obser\-ing pain as tone. The important 
question arises: Is pain always thus dependent on a 
definite form of sensibility, or is it ifaelf, as a form of 
sensibility, ever found independent of its presence as 
tone ? There are some facts which lead us to believe 
that paiu has a functional independence, whatever we 
may say as to its anatomical * or psychological indepeu- 

' HnntngnxKa 

' I.e., wlietlier tlierc are spwlal nerve-flbres which conduct pain, a 
point on which cipetimcnlal results are conflicting. See Ladd'i clla- 
iluna. Iftyt. Piyeh.. pp, 138-127, 
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deuce. For instatiee, pain may be destroyed without 
iiupairiug aoy of the other sensibilities, as in aualgesia 
brought on by chloroform : and iu general, under the 
influence of antcstbetics, pain and memory disappear 
first and together. On the other hand, other sensations 
may be destroyed while the painful quality of their 
stimuli remains. Thus, under pressure, seusatious of 
touch, temperature, and muscular movement may be 
destroyed while pain remains. So, also, under los3 of 
blood in a member, sensations of touch disappear before 
pain, and both before temperature, electric feelings, etc., 
as has beeu pointed out above. In other words, the 
various elements of common sensuous feeling may be 
paralyzed separately. 

The inference is that pain has a functional nervous basis 
in some fraj/diCTerent from the basis of the sensuoiis feelings: 
but not necessarily thnt pain as tone is different from pain as 
feeling. It will not be necessary to hold the latter unless we 
find it impoBsihIe to bring both under some coDtmoii concep- 
tion. It 18 in place below to inquire whether we may arrive 
at anr sucli single conception of serisuous pain, which will 
explain all the more important facts mentioned. 

Pbyaical Conditions of Pleasure. In the case of sen- 
suous pleasure it ia not as easy to point out its physi- 
cal conditions ; but in general we find them opposed to 
those already indicated as cariying painful tone. 

1. Moderate Stimulation ta pleasurnble. This is 
readily seen iu the exercise of the special sense func- 
tions : the eye is pleased with mild colors, aud the ear 
with pure tones. Gentle touch, quiet muscular reaction, 
moderate tastes, are usually agreeable. 

There are striking oiceptions, however, to this mle. A 
great many eensations are alwMys painfnl ; when not giving a 
painful reaction, the organs involved do not affect conscions- 
tiQBS at all. So the organic feclinga. Certain titt^tes iind 
'idors, also, are always disagreeable. Further, sensnotis pleas- 
ure, aa depending upon moderate stimuli, seems often to be 
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no positive addition to the quality of the sensation in queetion. 
Signt, for example, under moderate light, seems to contributa 
DO distinct element of pleasure, apart from the pleasure that 
accomtMiiius the higher emotions which the oliject seen calls 
out. This negative side of seneuous pleasure will be adverted 
to again. 



2. Pleasure arises from the Adjustment of an Organ to 
ita Stimidus. Mascular seDsations are pleasurable withiti 
the range of easy effort. Stimuli of longer dnration, 
%vhich give time for the full adjustment of the organ, 
pass from the painful to the pleasurable. Feelings for 
which we are ready by anticipation are enjoyable. Tet 
this is also subject to the qualification that perfect 
adjustment seems in many cases (eye and ear) to have 
no feeling accompaniment whatever, either of pleasure 
or pain. 

3. Activity is enjoyaHe. By this is meant fanctioii 
within the limits set by the two conditions already men- 
tioned. If activity is pleasurable, it is the moderate 
activity of a well-adjusted organ. Tet there seem to 
be more massive organic conditions of activity which 
are pleasurable, even when such a general function in- 
volves some particular pain. The football-player enjoys 
his sport, even though he is never free from the pain of 
bruises or scratches. In such cases, the vigor and 
energy of the larger organs brought into play seem to 
overpower the protests of the smaller, and silence their 
complaints. A pain which would make one wretched if 
sulTered in passive silence is forgotten altogether in the 
pleasure of diligent employment. This larger activity, 
however, which brings pleasure, must itself conform to 
the conditions of moderation and adjustment. 

Moreover, these pleasures of activity, such as pleas- 
ures of the chase, of sports, of general vigor, are more 
positive apparently than any other sensuous pleasures. 
The claim already noticed, that in the absence of pain 
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many states are not really pleasurable, bnt merely neu- 
tral as regards tone, does not seem to be well takeu iu 
this case. A conditioii of fresh mnscaliir vigor seems 
to intrude itself into consciousness of its own force, and 
■we become aware of pleasant occupation with no evident 
reference to the corresponding state of pain. Indeed, 
the opposite pleasures which result from a cessation of 
muscular pain — the so-called pleasures of rest — are 
something quite distinct from these pleasures of activity. 

We seem to have a series of tone values in cases of mus- 
cnlar exercise which is adjusted to the capacities of the sys- 
tem : first, pleasures of activity, then pains of fatigue, then 
pleasures again of rest. The "last are perhaps open to the 
construction given them by the negative theory ; but the first, 
the feelings of activity, seem to involve no ceesation of pain 
of any kind. 

Under this head, also, as including any function, and 
not simply muscular activity, the pleasures arising from 
the gratification of the organic appetites and instincts 
appear to fall. They are functions of periodical eser- 
oise, and their normal working involves periodical stimu- 
lation. They seem to involve pleasure over and above 
the prompting of painful appetite : though this again is 
in dispute. It could hardly be said that all the pleas- 
nres of the table are due to the cessation of the pangs 
of hunger. 

Belativity of Sensuous FloEisure and Pain. The fact 
referred to above, that many physical pleasures are only 
relief from preceding states of pain, finds place ^Hth 
other similar phenomena, under the law of relativity. 
First, we may say that the exii^tence of either state may 
under certain circumstances arise from the cessation of 
the other. Cases of seeming pleasure, which is ex- 
plained as absence of pain, have already been men- 
tioned. Similarly, the cessation of an actire pleasure 
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may give bb temporary pain and be the only cause of 
it. An element of higher emotion, however, generally 
enteri!) in this case. Again, the intensity of pain or 
pleasure depends largely upon its contrast with a pre- 
ceding state. After an unusual trip to the country, the 
painful toil of city lite is all the harder to bear : so, after 
feasting the eyes upon a dish of luscious fruit, the beg- 
gar's plate of herbs is all the more uopalatahle. So, 
also, the associations involved often convert pleasure into 
pain, and the contrary. A little clever deceit will make 
us enjoy a dish which before we found unpleasant.' 

While the law of relativity undoubtedly holds to a limited 
degree of sensiiona tone, yet its application is much more 
contracted than in the case of higher pleasure and pain. 
In almost all the examples given of sensuous relativity, an 
element of ideal or imaginative feeling entore. The full 
foi-ce of the principle, therefore, can be shown better in a 
later connection.' 

§2. Resdltiko Conceptiok op Sensuous Pleasure and 
Pain. 

From the foregoing brief description of the condi- 
tions under which sensuous tone arises, we may pat all 
such feelings under two larger physical categories, A 
careful examination of these conditions will show that 
all pleasures and pains involve either a state of change 
in the organic tissue, in the way of integration or disin- 
tegration, or a change in the relation of the organism 
to its environment, in the way of adjustment or miaad- 
jjistmtvt. These two aspects of the case may be con- 
sidered separately. 

Pleasure and Fain as resulting ftom Integration and 
Disintegration. Considering pain from the side of the 

' On the relativity of feeling in general, »ee Dumont, Thioria Settt^ 
tifigut (U la SeniibiliU, p. 78. 

• See Chap. X. § i, and Cb&p. XI. g 4. 
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org&nisni, it is easy to see that all tlie pains of tlio 
body are due to disintegratioD of tissue, except those 
cases in which any amount of stimixlatioo seems to 
result in anpleasaut tone, such as tastes always un- 
pleasant. That is, very intense stimuli are known to 
injure, tear, wound the organ stimnlated : stimuli sum- 
mated to a paiuful degree Lave the same effects. The 
cases of stimnli which are always painful may be 
brought under the same category if we find it possible 
to view the response itself as a sign of such disintegra- 
tion : a position which the chemistry of tantes and 
smells at least does not dispute. Bitter tastes, for 
example, we may well consider as resulting from a 
stimulus damaging to the taste apparatus: so with 
strong acids. 

Tet we cannot say that all disintegration is pain- 
ful, for the moderate stimulation which usually gives 
pleasure is also moderate disintegration. Any stimula- 
tion whatever involves expenditure ; such expenditure 
means the liberation of energy before stored up, and 
this using up of energy is work done in the tissues. 
Hence we are obliged to say that under some conditions, 
at least, disintegration is pleasurable : so the pleasure 
of exercise. 

On the other hand, integration is sometimes pleasur- 
able, as in the case of pleasures of rest; but integra- 
tion is sometimes painful, as in the pains of inactivity 
and disuse. What, then, shall we say ? 

The state of the case seems to be about this : the 
life-process is a process both of integration and of disin- 
tegration : the organism is built up, but is built up by 
exercise. Expenditure is the law of acquisition. On 
the other hand, disintegration may overstep the legiti- 
mate expenditure of the life-process ; and integration 
may be too continuous to permit the proper expenditure 
demanded for the life-process. 
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If, now, we consider pleasure and the absence of pain 
the accompanimenta of the normal Kfe-procesa, and 
pain the accompanimeDt of any organic event which 
interferes with the life-process or cheeks it, we seem to 
have a consistent conception ; it explains the facts, aa 
far as integration and disintegratioD are concerned. 

Certain instances of pleasurable etimiili which have an 
ultimate damaging effect are urged ia opposition to this 
theory : for example, deaiUy poisons are often sweet to the 
taste; food is relislied after hunger is satisfied and when fur- 
ther indulgence ia harmful. Such cases admit of ready ex- 
planation, however, when we remember that the differentia- 
tion of function in the nervous system has resulted in divi- 
aionfl in structure to such an extent that damage or benefit 
to oneorgan la not realized at once, or perhaps directly at all, 
in othera. Hence what is pleasant may be beneficial or stim- 
ulating to the immediate organ affected, and at the same 
time prove injurious to the whole, when its infiuence is suf&- 
ciently spread.' 

Pleasure and Fain resulting &om Adjustments and 
Misadjustmente. It has already been made evident that 
integration aa an organic process would not include all 
the phenomena of pleasant or unpleasant tone. A 
variety of caaea point to the relative adjustment of the 
orgauiam to ita atimulatiug environment as a principle 
of perhaps equal importance. Wherever such misad- 
justment is ao overpowering as to affect the tissue of the 
organ in question, the resulting pain comes clearly 
under the principle of disintegration ; but when such 
positive effects are not clearly present, the fact of mis- 
adjustment is yet sufficient to cause pain. Such is the 
disagreeable quality of musical discords, glaring colors, 
luiaccustomed muscular movements, etc. 

Wherever, therefore, there is conscious feeling at all 
attaching to the adjustment of a sense organ, we may 

' Cr. Grant Allen, Phy»iologieal .EithtU'a. chnp. n : Uie fact was 
long Hgo ezpl&ined by Jcsaen. Vertueh iiber Ptydioiogie, p. 271. 
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saj that adjnstmeut is pleasurable and misadjastmeut 
painfoL 

This principle might be expected to follow from and snp- 
pleraent that of integration : the conception of pleaaure and 
pain as factors in organic development would lead to aiich a 
twofold view. If the nervous system ie U> develop in pro- 
gressive adaptation to a widening environment, and if this 
progression is to be accomplished oy a series of integrations 
within the system, then, in the forms where consciousness is 
discovered, some conscious value should attach to states of 
profit or damage in both members of this conple. Adjust- 
ment and integration should be of conscious value, i.e., pleas- 
urable : misadjiiBtment and disintegration should be con- 
sciously avoided as harmful, i.e., aa painful. So tone becomes 
the element of conscious life-conservation in both aspects of 
s function. 



Accordingly we are thrown back again upon the re- 
quirements of the life-process. The adjustment element 
seems subordinate to a degree, from the point of view of 
tone, to the integration element Too much integration, 
for example, becomes painful and compels new adjust- 
ments. After being shut up in the house all day I am 
forced to adjust myself to the storm outside ; the pain 
of denying the demands of the organism overbalances the 
discomfort of getting wet. But this widening of adjust 
ments then passes from the painful to the pleasurable ; 
my daily walk becomes a pleasure to me even in the 
worst days of the year. And the same is true when 
changes in environment tax the vitality of the organism. 
Fain of misadjustment gradually yields to the adaptive 
integration of the centres, and we become " acclimated," 
" acquire a second nature," etc. Of these two factors in 
pleasure and pain, the integration factor corresponds to 
the central function of the nervous system, and the ad- 
justment factor to the receiving and reacting function, 
-ss this distinction has already been pointed out. 
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General CoDOlusioD on Sensuous Pleasure and Fain. 
It uow becomes eyident tliat in the life-process we have 
tlie raison d'etre of pleasure aud pain. But by life-pro- 
cess we must be careful to include life-development as 
well as simple life. The simple present life of an organ- 
ism as constant function is more than covered bj the 
facts as we have observed them -. pleasure and pain have 
a prospective future reference as well — reference to s. 
fuller development and potential growth. Accordingly, 
sensuous pleasure may be defined as the coTisinous effect 
of thai which makes /or (he corUimiance of (he bodily life or 
its advancement ; and sensuona pain, the conscious effed, of 
that which makes for the decline of tlte bodily life or its Km- 
ilalioTi. 

Interpretation of Belatlvlty. The relativity of pleas- 
sure and pain, therefore, is a relativity in the long run. 
Pleasure is the cessation of pain in the sense that a state 
pleasurable on the whole is a state of better or better- 
adjusted function by reason of the pains already experi- 
enced. So pain is a cessation of pleasure ' in the sense 
that a state on the whole painful is in some respect a 
state of worse or worse-adjusted function by reason of 
earlier pleasant states. 

But absoluteuess must also be true in the sense that 
single pleasures and pains must be what they are in the 
present state of the organism. Many painful states are 
painful independently of the pleasurable states at 
present possible, and pleasurable states are pleasurable 
independently of possible p«inful states. 

The definiteness of pain exceeds that of pleasure, 
however, as regards both the physical process and the 
form it takes in consciousness. Painful states have an 
acuteness or pang that forces itself upon us : while 
pleasures are more diffused, general, and unremarked. 

' 80 Rcnouvfer. 
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Ifains, for the same reason, are more easily and strooglj 
nprodaced, as appears more forcibly in the case of ideal 
ffiling, considered below. 

The further justification of this theory follows from the 
eiaminiition of other and older theories, the claim being that 
they all have due recognition in this formula. It is remnrk- 
able how slightly theonste have differed on the subject after 

I all, in spite of their antagonisms and jealousieB, and how easy 
it appears to throw the different aspecta of the case under s 
l>roader conception. 
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g 3. Theobieb ( 

Among the various theories of the nature of seDsnona 
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pleasure and pain, three great classes may be mentioned 
according to their recognition of one or other or both nf 
the elements pointed out. That is, some theorists make 
the organic (or mental ') integration factor the essen- 
tial one, and neglect the adjustment or evolution aspect 
of the case : this we may call the static or absolute concep- 
tion. Others go to an extreme in their estimation of the 
relativity of tone, and of feeling generally ; losing sight 
of the constant aspect which has its basis in funda- 
mental elements of structure — structure to which adjust- 
ments must be held subservient, as has been seen above ; 
this we may call the dynamic or rdative conception.' The 
third theory is more corapreheusive, and gives due rec- 
ognition to both the empirical determinations ; it is the 
theory presented above. Its roots in the history of 
doctrine will be traced below ; and here, as elsewhere, we 
find the oldest and plainest conception to be most true. 



'Bo the Neo-Knnlians and idealists generally, wlio hold IIiMl TfelinK 
■a gUen in coosciuusness is nlwufg rnAde absolulc iu lUe kiiowiug pro- 
«ew: llB worth to ua is Iu rtprntiUtd worth lo tu. 

'So Spi-oni^r ami IjIh followera: aee, especially, Dumonl, TheorU 
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This theory results in what may be called the genetic 
conception of seiisuous tone. 

The theory which ie called above static may be either a 
pliyBiologicttl or an intellectual theory. The clearest state- 
ment and defence of tlie view which confines integration to 
the nervous basis is, without doubt, that of Grant Allen. He 
defines pain as " the snhjectiye concomitant of destnictire ac- 
tion or insufficient nutrition in any sentient tissue," ' and 
pleaeore as " the siibjectire concomitant of the normal 
amount of function in any such tissue." This, it is plain, 
is an adequate statement of the integration or organic side, 
hut this would still be true of a fixed self -repeating organism ; 
and if (jleasure and pain are to be in any sense the vehicle of 
progressive adaptations to environment, we must transcend 
this definition. " Pleasure and pain are not prophetic" as he 
truly says, as regards the secondary effects of one single stim- 
ulus — the poisoning which follows the sweet taste of sugar of 
lead : but they are prophetic of the effects of future stimula- 
tions of the same kind. For example, the pleasures of exer- 
cise under incidental pains of misadjustment are prophetic of 
similar pleasures without pain, when the same mascles have 
better adjustment in consequence of this exercise. 

Physiologically this account, wliich is that also of Spencer ' 
and Romanes," may be considered sufficient, provided that 
degrees of adjustment of the organ to its stimulus, to be felt 
at all, involve some change in tissue as respects integration. 
But as conscions states, the feelings of degrees of adjustment 
are so clearly distinguished from those of organic function it- 
self, that the two conditions become separable. And this we 
shall find justified further, if it turns out that there are intel- 
lectual or ideal feelings of pleasure and pain distinguishable 
from such sensuous feelings ; and again, if in those ideal feel- 
ings we find the same distinction between feelings of function 
and feelings of adjustment. 

The intellectnal view of sensuous tone illustrates another 
aspect of feeling considered as the inner side of function. 
Hume and Locke have no feelings iipart from " secondary im- 
pressions " and " ideas." The Neo-Kaiitians refuse to allow 
pure feeling, except as " sensuous impulse," and this impulse 

' Ph)/tiologieal jEttheU'et. p 29. 

' PrineiplM cf Ftychology, vol. i. pait. u. chap. [X : pain arises wbea 
activity U uiiber too sligbi or excessive. 

■ itmtal Etotulion in AnitnaU, pp. 103-111. 
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is to be utterly discredited and driven oat upon the bleak high- 
ways of empirical abanrdity. A feeling to be felt must be 
known to be felt : but to be known to be felt it umst be re- 
lated to a self that knows : to be thna related it must be 
brought under the geneml n priori rulee of the self-identical 
thinking Bubject,ftndao on through the mazes of a terminology 
which makeB a aane man shiTor ; for where is the warmth of 
feeling after such a proceas ? It is sufficient to say here, tliat 
Bensnoua tone is niuch simpler than this. If I put my hand on 
a red-hot stove, I do not wait for the feeling to be taken up into 
relation to my rational self-identical subject, subsumed under 
the general notions of unity and causality, and schematized 
in the productive imagination ; and then decide that my sen- 
Huons impulse is worthy of a movement of my self-identical 
subject for ita aelf-realization in time I No, what I do is to 
feel the pain and remove my hand, and it is probable that I 
do not even know what hurta me till my hand ib in my pocket 
again. 

Id short, feeling is not knowledge, and we want no theory 
that tells us that it is.' 

The Ilerbartians, again, make feeling dependent on the 
iotfilloctnal function considered as a play of representative 
elements or forces. The inadequacy of this theory as an 
account of sensuous feeling is so apparent that thinkers of 
this school make a sharp distinction between sensation and 
feeling,* and rule the former out of account altogether. But 
of coarse this is tantamount to an acknowledgment that the 
ideal theory of feeling does not cover the whole of sensibility. 

On the other hand, the relative theory finds an able 
exponent iuDumont.' To him the stability of the life-procees 
and its integration are secondary to its adjustments. All 
adjustment is pleasnrable, but adjustment means, in so fiir, 
equilibrium of fnnction and conservation of self. Hence all 
expenditure is painfnl and all integration pleasurable. So 
pleaauro is an increase in the etoro of disposable energy, 
and pain a decrease. 

Thia position may be met — apart from facts, anch as the 
pleaaurfB of exercise — by one of the points of relativity which 
Dnmont himself urges, i.e., that habit, while it fixes and 
intensifies knowledge, diminishes feeling.' Now, if pleaanre 

' Lclbaltz brings in feeling under cuver oF his " unconscious preseu- 
IatIoDB,"aud Hegel doBnes feeling •» "obscure knowledge." 

■ Nftblowsky, Da$ G^iihUUbtn, pp- 17 and 30: also Lindner, Empiri- 
(eit* Ptyehologit, p. 103, ^nm. S. 

• Loo. eiL * Jbid., pp. 77, 78. 
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increase with novelty and decreaao with habit, does not thia 
show that pleueiire accompanies increasiug e^rpenditnre? 
Certainly a. hiibitiiiil chuin of ideas involves less expenditure 
thiiii a new chain, aud yet it gives lees pleasure. Dumont 
overlooks this, and claims that the hreuking np of a habit, 
which involves much expenditure. Is painful: and so it is, 
because the expenditure exceeds the limitB of adjustments 
inside of the integrations brought about by habit. 

Dumont criticises the theory that makes pleasure the 
concomitant of moderate activity on the ground, that it gives 
a fixity and typical character to sensuous feelings, which 
their meaning in the life-development disputes. This criti- 
cism we follow as far as holding that the so-called " energy 
tJieory" must be supplemented by an adjnatment factor: but 
it does not follow that there are no fixed organic integrations 
at all, necessary to feeling.' Ferrier takes the relative view. 
" Pleasurable and painful feelings," he savs, " may bo regarded 
as the subjective expression of physical harmony or dishar- 
nioiiy between tlie organism and the influences actingou it."' 

What has been called the genetic conception is illustrated 
by a number of bUtoncal positions, all approximating the 
truth, but clothing it in amhiguous statement. From Plato 
to Hamilton, the genetic doctrine has been current in as 
adequate terniB as conid well be, before the rise of the develop- 
ment hypothesis, Plato defines pleasure as harmonious 
energy, and pain as disharmonious energy; hut harmonious 
energy to Plato means the natural state of function, the 
proper realization of normal organization.' Hence we find 

' Loc. til., p. 54. 

• Pvnetiona of the Brain. 2d wl., p. 429. 

•The oilier tuterpretotloD of Plato (aeo UamiltOD, Metaphytiet, 
Led. 43), derived from Aristotle's eiposiljou of Plato, is Inadequaio, 
I.e.. Uial PUto beld pleasiirc to be it ctBEiilioii of paiD, Plalo dla- 
tlnpibhcs lielwcren iilgber pleasures and lower, holds that higher or 
Intelli-'Cluiil pIcoBUMM are aot relntlve to pnins, and nmong sensuous 
Htaies dlstfogufihca lonto pleasures (Ihoso of tasio and giiiell) aa not 
preceded by pain. 1 am indebted for llio following oote on Ibe subject 
lo the learned Phttouist, Prof. S. 8. Orris, "Plalo says expressly thai 
there are pli-a.-nires which have no ameccdeut piling, . , . alihough Uio 
pleasures which reach Ihe soul through ihc body are generally reliefs 
from pnin (Rep., ix. BS4, 6. c). He tenches that the higlieEl plensure 
eonsiits in harmonious energy (Rep., tx. 530 d, aud 087 a). Of these pain- 
iiw pleasures, some, lie sujs. are coni^uiultuDl on pure mental exercisi-s 
iiiii<rtrJM<fti). and some onexerclaesof the tenses (<fiiT4i70'«a'^i — Phil., 
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in Plato'a doctrine the essential clementsof thegenetictheory: 
"energy" eeems to mean "functiou," and "harmonious" 
seems to mean "well adjusted." The fault in Plato, from 
our present point of view, ia lack of confirmation, and laclc 
of adequate realization of tlie progressiveuesa of function 
through pain. 

In Aristotle the genetic idea reached fuller statement. 
"The most iigreeable Bensation," heaajs, "is the most perfect, 
and the most perfect is that of the being which is well 
adjusted to the best of the available stimulations of the senao 
in qnestion. Pleasure is greatest where sensation is most 
lively, and where it is exercised upon its most perfect object." ' 
Fain, on the other hand, is lack of " perfection " in either of 
the two directions; in the mental state itself (functiou), or in 
its object (adjustment). Hamilton, to whom belongs the 
credit of throwing the theory of Aristotle into relief in 
modern discusBion, states the same position in the terms of 
the faculty psychology, and so gives it a distinctly less philo- 
sophical eipression than Aristotle's. The genetic or develop- 
ment element present in Aristotle's metaphysics of matter 
and form loses its prominence when translated into the fixed 
types of the faculty theory. Dumont's criticism ' to this 
effect certainly holds against Hamilton. " Pliaisure," says 
Hamilton, "is a reflex of the sijontaneous and unimpeded 
exertion of a power of whoso energy we are conscious, ' and 
" pain, a reflex of the overstrained or repressed exertion of 
ench a power." 

But ridding these formulas of their confusion of reflexes 

H c). As it dlfferiog from Plato, Aristotle B&ys tlial pain is Dot In all 
cases the antecedent of pleasure; tliat the pleasures of malbematicnl 
studies ore without pain; and of the pleasures of the secses, those of 
■mell are not accompatiicd wltb pain. But Plato says the same — ilint 
iLe pleasures oZ learning (rai tuv ita^j/ndiear i/Sordi) are unmUed 
with pain (auitct'^vi flrai A.'jrf i5— Phil., 526), snd that the pleasures 
of smell (ra! irfful rdi orrud'i) arc without antecedent pain (Rep., ix. 
084 b). . . . Platosays, ' With those who malntsin that all pleasures are a 
cesaatlonufpalu, I do not at all agree '(PbU., SI a). . . . 'Theiv are pleas- 
ures nnniixed with pain — the pleasures not of the many, but of the few ' 
fPbll., 02 b)." The element of iruth In lite Hamiltonlaa luterprelatlon 
li that Pinto holds sensuous pleasure not to be a good In the ethical 
MPse, and thai, in arguing this ethlc&l question, he emphasizes tliereU- 
tlvlly of pleasure. 

■ Free trauslatloD from Nk. Sih., x. i. 

■ Lee nU., pp. 03-SS. 
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with conscionsneeseB, and powers with onergiGS, and statiDg 
the meaning we get clearly enough from Hamilton's context 
in this celebrated lecture," we find no hesitation in saying 
that he coirerB the whole case apart from the above criticiem. 
Thus, translated into present-day terms, he may read: 
" Pleasure is conscionsnesa of spontaneous (funetionalj and 
unimpeded (well-adjusted) activity (condition)," and pain the 
" consciouaneas of OYcrstrained or repi-essed (functional) (and 
ill-adjusted) activity (condition)." The theory is here limited, 
however, to its sensuous application. 

Stuart Mill's celebrated criticism of Hamilton ' — i.e., that 
in certain tastes all activity is painful — is snfiBciently met by 
either of two suppositions: either tliat such tastes are cosea 
of direct disintegration of tissue (aa certain acids), in which 
caae it ia the dismtegmtion and not the tiiste which is really 
painful; or, second, that such tastes (rhubarb. Mill's example) 
are caaea where the adjustment is ahead of the integration, 
and the organism repels the damaging stimulation. It illne- 
trates the criticiam quoted above from Dumont, that the 
theory as held by Hamilton ia not relative enough, and marks 
the necessity of substituting the word "condition" for 
activity or "power," in the Hamiltouian formula. 

Other theories which we may still include under the 
genetic idea are much less adequate. They emphasize some 
one aspect, to the concealment of others. Deacartes makeg 
pleasure and pain a " consciousness of greater or less perfec- 
tion." True, s£ far as it goes, if by consciousness we do not 
run into the absoluteneaa of a conscious judgment of such 
perfection,' Spinoza is truer in saying "pleasure is the pas 
sage of a man from less to greater perfection," and " pain is 
the passage of a man from greater to less perfection;" for it 
brings out the relative side in the word " passage," and bears 
an interpretation — from analogy of other passages of the 
Ethics — of " perfection " in terras of full or complete function. 
His relativity finds itshmits, also, in the principle of self-con- 
servation (conatux), which is the essence of the active thing. 

In Kant we find a genetic statement which is, however, 
not free from the " absolute " rational influence of Wolfe and 
Descartes. He defines sensuous pleasure {Vergnuge^i) ae the 

' MtUiphyiieg, Lect. 42. Boiillllcr followa HamillOD. 

■ Bnam. of ITamillon, chap. xxv. 

* DcaCHrtea seems lo have douo more jusdce to the adjuslzaeiit side la 
aa earlier view of pleasure aa " correspondence of the object with the 
seneea ": De la Physique, ch. TV, f)Uc)i«l by Dumout. toe. cit., p. 46. 

' Elhie*, dL'Snitioiia 3 and 8 at end of book lU. 
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feeling of the advancement (Bcforderung), and pain {ScUmerz) 
the feeling of a hindering, of tlie life-procesa: ' yet, aa Wundt 
points out, this advancement or hindrance was in Kant ar- 
lived at by a process of nnconscious judgment. Lotze and 
Wundt followed with the distinct claim of etich an uncou- 
scinuB intellectual element in feeling, but later retracted it in 
fuvnr of a view very near that of Uamilton.' Lotze finds a 
special nervous process involved in pleasure and pain. 

Bain recognizes the twofold nature of the facts and calls 
in a principle of "stimulation" to supplement the general 
law that "states of pleasure are connected with an increase 
and states of pain with an abatement of some or all of the 
vital functions."' He ex presses the principle of stimulation 
thus : " Certain modes of exciting the nerves, irrespective of 
the rise of physical vigor, . . . are accompanied with pleasure, 
and certain other modes with pain,"' The meaning of this 
twofoldnesB in principle, from the development point of 
view, is not grasped by Bain. Yet we have ourselves intimated, 
as he claims, that " it is better, in the present state of our 
knowledge, not to push either principle to exclusive predomi- 



g 4. SENSUOca PLEAstraE and Pain a8 Wokth. 

It is important to bold clearly to the fact that the 
foregoing definitions deal only with our objective knowl- 
edge of the physical process. We can only say from 
introspection that we feel a sensation, or a pleasure, or a 
pain, not that we feel perfect activity, or advanced func- 
tion, or favorable adjustment, or self-realization. These 
are our theoretical interpretations, and have absolutely 
no part in conscinusness. The sensation itself does not 
carry its own worth as an object of pursuit What I 
feel at first, however it may be later identified with mj- 
idea about it, is only the pleasurable or painful moditi- 

' AnihropoUgU, p. 144, 

* Cf. Wuodt, Phy P»s/A.. ad ed., I. pp. 41W-€. 

' SiniM and InUIUet. p. 2S8. 

*nid.. p. aoo. 

■DOmrlch and Hsgen bold poalllona similsr lo Biro's. Ptfle glvM 
. an kble BlAiement of Uie geuuliL' view, Qmtiderotiont uir la BtntWUU. 
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cation of mj sensibility. Here Wundt waniB db by the 
best of warnings — his own retraction from an intellect- 
ual theory of feeling.' Lotze truly says of the theories 
that make the nervons system the means of a unit ex- 
pression to consciousness of the activities of the world, 
that " those speculative meanings are not in the sensa- 
tion itself; . , . they are all no more than fancies abend 
sensation, not the peculiar fancy of sensation itself:"* 
and it is as true of the more sober doctrine of the evolu- 
tionists as of the involved conception of the Hegelians. 

Pleasure, therefore, is at first pursued not because it 
is worth pursuit, but because it is pleasurable : and 
pain avoided because it is painful, not because it ia 
damaging.' 

On pleasure and pain, consult : Bain, Bentet and InteUtd, pp. 
391 f., &ad Bmotiims and Wm. chap. I. S5 8-13; Grant Allen, i%(/»- 
iolog. .MsChelies, cbap. u; Spencer, Principles of PSffch.. part it. 
ohftp. IX, and Data nf Ethics, chapa. ii-iv ; Ward, loc. cit. ; (ttieoriea 
of) Sidgwick. ilethods of BK/ifcs, pp. 178-94; Roionnes. Mental 
Evolution in Animalu, cbap. vm ; James Mill, Phetiomena qf tfte 
Htinian Mind, chaps, xvii-xxi ; the psych ologiea, in locis ; Beaunig, 
Senaalitms internes, chapB. xvn-itxin ; Wundt, Pfi}/a. Psych., l cap. 
10; Kant, AtUhropologie, ^ 58-64; Rabier, Psychohgie, chap. 
ZXXT; Bouillier, Flaiair et Duuleur : Dumont, Thiorie de la Senal- 
bilUi. pp. 125 ff. ; Haaiiltoii, Metaphysics, Lecta. 43-44 ; Bradley, 
Mind, XIII ; Bth. fStwlies, pp. 78-144; Martineau. Types nf Eth. 
Theory, a. p. 297 ; Sully, Pessimism, cbap. xi ; Grote, Psych, de la 
Sensibility; Richet, VBomme et T Intelligence, I; Schneider. Freud 
und Leid; Krflner, Das Qeflihl, Absch. III. See also the references 
in the text of the present chapter. 

'Z<M. cit.. p. 497. 

' Mieroattmut, Eng. traoB.. bk. i. p. 06S. 

' Punher questloas. such as tbc duration of aensuous tone, Its relation 
to atleDtlon, the possible Indifference of lower BensiblUiy. are wore 
profltabl}' taken upla the discussion of Ideal pleaaure and pain, Chap. XI. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



NATURE AND DIVISIONS OF IDEAL PEELING. 



Ideal vs. Sensuoiu Feeling. From a Btady of general 
couBciousnesa in counectiou with the nervoas Bystem an 
auderstandiiig lias already been arrived at as to the 
nature of sensibility. The term denotes the aubjectiTe 
aspect of consciouBoess anywhere and everywhere. And 
this fact of feeling has been inquired into as far as it 
appears in connection with bodily states, i.e., as am- 
suoue. In considering sensations, however, as special 
forms of sensuous feeling, we found it possible to draw a 
sharp line only theoretically between Its affective and 
presentatire aspects. Sensations, therefore, mark the 
transition from consciousness as pure feeling to con- 
sciousness as knowledge, as presentatioQ, as representa- 
tion, as thought, — or best, because most general, as 
apperception. 

I The farther question, then, is : Is there an inner, or 
feeling, side to the world of ideas ? Are we sensible of, 
or do we feel, the phases of the apperceptive process? 
The simple answer of consciousness is, yes ; and there 
is opened before us the great class of feelings called 
ideal. Ideal feelings, therefore, are the mtxii/cations of 
tensHnlity which accompany the exercise of the apperceptive 
funciion. 

1S5 
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Ideal feeliog is then, as Hodgson ' savs, a new kind of 
seosibility; it ia sensiljility accompaujiog a new kind 
of nen'ous process. The apperceptive functdoa has its 
organic ba^is in some kind of a brain-proceas which 
represent)^ the combining of special centres in the hemi- 
spheres and the dynamic uniou of their energies. If the 
function performed by the attention is new, so also is 
the awareness of it, and the modes of menial excitement 
which attach to its different phases. 

Ideal Feelings as Special and Common. The analogy 
of sensuous feeling serves us to indicate another distinc- 
tion. Besides certain special fee ling!*— sensations — 
which are brought about by the esercise of particular 
organic functions, we found a great fund of common sen- 
sibility — organic feeling — which seemed to belong to the 
living being as an organism. The motor feelings were 
found everj'where, the muscles being the most general 
outlet for the nervous process which brings feeling 
about. So upon an examination of the " feelings of 
ideas," we are able to make an analogous distinction. 
On the one side there are the apectcU kinds of mental ex- 
citement, which are developed in connection with par- 
ticular synthetic processes : memory yields regret, re- 
morse, pride ; imagination throws us into expectation, 
hope, fear, love. Such states of sensibility we may call 
tmotians. They are the special forms of ideal feeling 
just as sensations are special forms of sensuous feeling. 
But they do not exhaust the subjective element of this 
stage of consciousness. There is an undertone of feel- 
ing, a basis of sensibility, which is not disturbed during 
the mutations of the emotional life — feelings upon which 
all the emotions depend, feelings due to the fact of 
mental synthesis itself : such are the feeling of reality, 
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feeling of interest^ etc. These we may call common ideal 
feelings. 

Ideal PLeasure and Fain. Further, here as elsewhere, 
indifference would seem to be impossible: all ideal 
sensibility would be expected to have tone, as pleasur- 
able or painf uL And, f urther, the general law of apper- 
ceptive revival would lead us to expect the picturing of 
past pleasures and pains to play an important role in the 
development of the mental life. 

It will be profitable, accordingly, to turn attention to 
common ideal feding^ special ideal fedinga or emotions^ 
and ideal pleasure and pain, in the order in which they 
are here named. 



COimOIf IDEAL FEEUSQ. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



INTEIIEST. ItEALITV, AND BELIEF. 

Oeneral Character of Common Ideal Feeling. The 
enumeration of the elements of feeling common to the 
inteUectual proceasea throughout ia necessarily partial 
and inexact. If this were not so, if these elements of 
feeling stood out clearly iu relief in conseiousuesa, they 
would be special feelings and not common. It is only 
as we catch an affective undertone and learn the hroader 
phases of our life of thought, that we come to reach such 
distinctions as that between interest and belief, between 
belief and effort, and see that these undertones are 
always present when we think or strive at all. 

Accordingly, the names given to these so-called com- 
mon feelings often overlap in their meanings and are 
often confused. The general terms of ordinary usage 
are accepted below, and we Hhall find that the more 
special the concept grows under each head^ — as hesitation, 
perplexity, etc,, under belief — the more definite is the 
mental movement which it accompanies. The following 
aspects of common ideal feeling may, on this under- 
standing, be profitably considered : Interest, Sealtty-fed- 
ing, and Belief.* 

' The reeling of content or effort would naturnllj suggest llself ftlao 
here ta being oae of Uii' broadest nspwU of inlcllectual fmlf ng ; hill It 
cornea up more properlj under the detAlled IreatmeDt of Wit] below. 
The lecling of u{f also cud doI be sdequalulj treated here, sluce It is SO 
cloiely connected wlih tbe voluotAryllfe ,- yet as a matter of clasBiflcA- 
tloQ it must not bo omitted from commoD ideal feollog 
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% 1. Interest. 

A general charftuterization of interest as a psycho- 
logical state is best reached when we ask why it is tltat 
we act voluntarily in this way or that. The answer must 
invariably be, because we are interested in this course of 
action or that. As will appear later, the most important 
thing about interest is its quality as stimulating the 
will. A thing is interesting to me when, for any reason, 
it appeals to my attention — when it is worth looking at 
— when it is so related to me that I am led to investigate 
it ; and the feeling of interest is this need of looking, 
investigating, finding out about A child ia said to show 
no interest wheu he is entirely satisfied, saturated, with 
his toy, and leaves it. 

Now, can we get any clearer idea of the mental ante- 
cedents and conditions of the feeling of interest, or must 
we be content with such a general description ? As to 
what interest is, certainly we can add nothing to the 
feehng of it in consciousness, just as all feeling is an 
ultimate subjective fact. But if it be true that feeling 
i» the inner accompaniment of a brain-process, and per* 
haps of an intellectual process, then our description may 
be supplemented by the determination of what these 
added conditions are. 

Another use of the word interest — usually in the plural, 
interesta — must be pointed out: a person's interest or interests 
may mean hia advantage. A man is not always interested in 
pursuing his beet interests, as will ap])e:ir : tlic two moanings 
are not altogetiier remote from each othor, and popular usage 
of the word in the two meanings has its philosophical justifi- 
cation. 

FhTsiologioal Basis of JntentA and Indifibrenoa. On 
an earlier page, when gathering up oar conception of 
nervous function, we found reason to recognize two great 
laws, Le., the laws of habit and accommodation. And 
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occasion was taken to say of habit, that " psychologically 
it means loss of oversight, difTusion of attention, subsid- 
ing coDSciousnesa ;" and of accommodatiou, that " psy- 
chologically it means reviving consciousness, concentra- 
tion of attention, voluntary control — the mental state 
which has its most general expression in what we know 
as interest." " In habit and interest we find the psy- 
chological poles corresponding to the lowest and the 
highest in the activities of the nervous system," 

Interest, then, is the most general awareness of the 
process of our intellectual life, and as such represents 
the highest and most unstable form of nervous integra- 
tion. Wherever there is the nervous basis of attention 
and will, there is sulEcient physical reason for the feeling 
of interest. And wherever, by reason of fatigue or dis- 
ease, attention and will are not called out, the physical 
process is accompanied by the feeling of indifference ; 
that is, there is then a reversion to a stratum of nervous 
structure and function which is dominated more by habit. 



Physiological research, liowever, has little to say in detail 
about the organic conditions of this clafls of feelings. So in- 
definite is our knowledge of the central brain -procesaee, that 
even the coarser sensuous feelings can uot be given any ado- 
quate explanation ; and it may be said once for all that the 
Bubtler phases of sensibility covered by the term "ideal " fail 
of all particular characterization from the physical side. 
Emotional expression in the case of the more boisterous feel- 
ings is our only clue — some say an all-sufficient clue — to a 
psychophysical conception. It remains, therefore, to inquire 
into the mental conditions of interest. 



Intelleotual Conditions of Interest. The general 
physiological analogies mentioned above lead to several 
presumptions which we find neatly confirmed by the 
psychology of interest. 

1. Any reaction of couscioasness which ia repeated 
without variation becomes uninteresting ; the nervous 
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process paeseB from the stage of fresh accommodation to 
the stage of habit by the process of downward growth. 

On the psychological side we may call this the prin- 
ciple of repetition, and say that ini^lectucd repetition 
diminishes interest. We have only to nnderstsnd a thing 
thoroughly to lose our immediate interest in it Very 
few novels are worth reading a second time if interest is 
the measure of worth. It is hard to get up interest in 
the departments of study which deal with descriptive de- 
tails and statements of fact, and present no new openings 
for thought. The conversation of our maiden aunts, de- 
tailing the illnesses and recoveries of our early child- 
hood, no longer arouse our enthusiasm. 

2. On the contrary, new relations are interesting ; the 
nervous growth is "upward," involving higher integra- 
tions. Illustratious are not needed for any one who has 
ever reflected on the passion for news, the course of ru- 
mor, and the delights of gossip for all mankind. This 
may be called the principle of novdty, and we may say 
that th& irUdJectuaUy new is ivieresting. 

3, The contradictory of the feeling of interest is not 
indifference, but ainui, mental fatigne, boredom. In- 
difference means the reign of nervous habit, the draining 
off of energy in an accustomed channel. But ennui 
means the distaste that arises from exhaustion of energy. 
It is a positive feeling as truly as is fatigue. 

Interest of Discrimination or Exploration.' These in- 
tellectual conditions may be set apart as contributing to 
interest of a particular sort, — the feeling of curiosity, of 
txploration. It is never realized iu its purity because 

■ ]t would be iDlcreslIng to loqutre whether b11 cases oF iDlellectual 
tulerest miglii not be considered modlBcatioru of a fundnraenlal Interest 
tareeognition. The absolulely novel b Dol usually Interesting; and 
what a glow or Interest arises when what seems new Is, atlcr all, recug- 
alied M mlaied to earlier thougbtl 
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emotional and other fftctors mentioned below come to 
modify the exploring impulse. But in a cold, calculating 
individual, who looks ahead and weighs the chances, 
these conditions are most marked. In early cliild-Ufe, 
interest is almost altogether of the exploring kind. 
First, it is physical exploration : the infant explores bis 
own body, then foreign bodies, his room, then adjacent 
rooms. The direction of his attention is largely acci- 
dental, depending upon casual stimulations. Then there 
begins a kind of moral exploration, the understanding of 
his own dress, toys, utensils, the fitting of things together, 
the meaning of facial and vocal expression. The explor- 
ing instinct satisfied, his interest is at au end. 

This class of interesting experiences, however, belongs 
to the more superficial, shifting, and variable side of 
one's life. They represent the come-and-go of the atten- 
tion as we follow its quick responses. Purely intellectual 
interest is, therefore, temporary : it does not attach 
itself firmly enough to its object to cause the latter 
to become one of our interests or goods. I am inter- 
ested in the morning paper, the street sights, mj after- 
noon drive, and the debating society ; but to-raorrow 
a set of new engagements carries my interest, and the 
experiences of yesterday, now past, only furnish one or 
two points at which my permanent life-interests have 
been touched. What, then, constitutes more permanent 
interest, over and above the simple interest of the intel- 
lectual act of discrimination ? 



Emotional and AotiTe Interest. So far interest sim- 
ply represents a tendency to know. Its objects are mere 
objects that come and go indifferently to ns : when we 
have learned what they are and how they act, our 
curiosity is satisfied. But bring them within the line of 
our emotional or vditionrd reactions and everything is 
changed. Does their being what they are or doing what 
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they do have any effect npon me ? That is the rital 
qnestion. The errand-boy in an office carries fifty letters 
a day to his employer, and they have no interest for him ; 
he knows them to be letters for X. Y. Z., and his carios- 
ity is satisfied. But let one letter come to bimaeli, and 
then not the words it contains or the love it brings inter- 
ests him alone; but the envelope, its sides and corners, 
the stamp, the address, the very odor of it, fairly burn 
him with their luterestiug aspects. Anything, in short, 
gets interesting which has, besides its relation to other 
things and people, a power to make me feel and act. I 
may know the presence of a thing and not be interested ; 
bnt I cannot fed its presence, and much less can I act 
upon its presence, without coming to think it to be worth 
my close attention. And such emotional interest seems 
to arise in different circumstances, as follows : 

1, "Whatever directly causes me pleasure or pain ex- 
cites interest. Here the reference to self is so immediate 
that the knowing function which the attention brings 
with it is simply a self-preserving function. I am inter- 
ested in pain to discover its cause and remove it, and in 
pleasure to understand and continue it. This is what 
pleasure and pain are for, to warn and advise ; and to say 
they interest us is only to say that they carry this func- 
tion into the life of thought. 

The feeling of interest, therefore, seems to be an 
added thing to the pleasure and pain tone. It arises in 
connection with the apprehending of the tone and its 
causes. We would hardly say that an oyster is inter- 
ested when a sharp instrument is thrust painfully be- 
tween his shells. The intrusion affects him, and it is in 
his interest to avoid it ; but it is truer to say that it 
hurts than that it interests him. Circumstances can be 
conceived in which pleasure and pain would lack in- 
terest ; oa, for example, the pain of an incurable physical 
troable or a preying mental anxiety. Such pains are 
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understood and endured without any but the negative 
interest of the endeavor to forget them. 

This tiTith Applies to all emo/ional atatea, with their pleas- 
ure or pain tone, as well as to Bensational BtateB. Emotion 
always tormiuateB on an object, and the interest excited is in- 
terest in this object : that is, the interest is of an intellectual 
kind, but eiiats because of the relation of the object to some 
outgoing impnlse. The objects may differ and have place in 
different categories according to the quality of the emotions 
which excite the interest : thus we have such expressions as 
"EBsthetic interest," "moral interest," "sympathetic in- 
terest," etc. But interest is not many ; it is one. The 
varietv is in the emotional qualities and in the objects of 
thought, 

2. Equally original is the interest aroused by our vo- 

litioTUil life. Ordinarily we act in reference to a thing 
because we are interested in it, which means because we 
are impelled by intellectual or emotional interest. But 
it is still true that, after acting, our interest is greater than 
before. Any effort expended on a thing makes it more 
worthful to us. The reader may have only the interest of 
courtesy in a new method of shuffling cards or of holding 
his pen ; but after one effort, his growing interest will 
lead him to new endeavors. Again, even when there is 
at first no thought of a thing, tool, utensU, etc., and it is 
used only as a means to a more distant end, interest will 
gather around it for itself after long use. Who does not 
part, with an interest which is positive pain, from an old 
pair of shoes or his last summer's straw hat ? The in- 
crease which accrues to interest by sharing it also illus- 
trates this volitional and emotional element. Sharing 
is the result of the emotion of sympathy and proceeds 
by action. 

Here, again, it may be remarked that the interest at- 
taches to the object, not to the activity, except in early 
child-life, when movements are themselves obj'eots of 
interest. But it attaches to the object because it is re- 
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lated to my activity. No one's else exertion aroQses my 
interest in the same way. 

Intereat of Cuatom or Habit. Very slight self-obser- 
vation is sufficient to show that while repetition dtmiu- 
ishes the temporary intellectual interest spoken of, it is 
still often through habituation that real interests are 
formed. There is a distinct hne beyond which the 
customary ceases to be tiring and becomes interesting. 
Before this line of esperienee, things are faded and 
washed out ; but as we grow accustomed to them, we 
hegin to find ourselves expecting to And them, relying 
upon them, appealing to them with an interest born 
simply of old acquaintanceship. 

It ia undoubtedly through this principle of custom 
that some of our deepest life-interests are generated. 
We grow to think of ourselves with certain accessories 
which have always accompanied as. So a business 
man's interests narrow down to his business, because all 
his habits bear upon it. A man of college culture loses 
his interest in literature and science because his regular 
routine in after-life does not include such subjects. We 
become interested iii certain classes of people because 
we are thrown with them. The cure of unfortunate love 
is separation, and the hope of an unsuccessful suitor lies 
in the art of keeping himself and his proposals in the 
mind of the woman he hopes to win. 

Transfer of Interest by Association. Among the facts 
now cited are many which illustrate what we may call 
acquired interest Apart from the simple exploring im- 
pulse, which works by suggestion, all interest in objects 
is thus acquired through their association with our- 
selves or with things already interesting.' The revival of 



' This \t tbe obvcrae slatemeDl of the Iftw of aasocUUoti by interesi or 
*' preference " {,8entM and InltlUcl, ch*p. ii. g 8). The two upecta of 
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an idea by association serves for the recurrence of the 
emotional state connected with it, and it is tme, as 
Hume held, that the intellectual link of association may 
fjill away while its peculiar emotional state remains to 
color the suggesting idea. A dangerous-looking knife is 
interesting simply from its murderous possibilitiea. 
Wheu we question such an emotion closely, we know 
that it arises from association ; but yet the feeling, the 
interest, comes without definite associative links. 

Definition of Interest, A thread of common valna 
may now be detected running through the complex 
phenomena of interest. Objects are interesting only as 
they affect us or are associated with objects that affect 
us. And by the phrase " affect us," we mean — work soma 
change in the sensibility, which tends, by the law of 
motor- reaction, to realize itself in activity. Given such 
a modification of the affective consciousness, and interest 
invariably arises. 

Now, such affective modifications may come in two 
ways. The two great stimuli to activity are pleasure 
and paiu on the one hand, and suggestion on the other.' 
Suggestion is passing, shifting, temporary : the interest 
it arouses is intellectual, temporary interest. But 
pleasure and pain, in all their range, represent the con- 
stitutional and permanent. As stimuli to movement, they 
are recurrent. And the interests they arouse are the 
deep-seated life-interests already examined. The ordi- 
nary distinction between interest and interests is accord- 
ingly just. 

The common element, further, is an impulsive element 

the case mar be put thus: When two Ideas are repeatedly associaled, 
iutereat In one passes over lo tbe other, and vheu an Idea excites ioterest 
those ideas itDI gel associikled wilb it which ue suited to sfaare or 
gratify tbe Intereit. 

■ Bee below, Ch»p. XUl. % 8. 
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— a tendenoj element — realizirig its object through the at- 
tentioD, which is the vehicle of apperception. Accord- 
inglj, in view of b1\ that has been said, we may define 
interest as the impulse to tUtend. And since it is in the 
attention that all mental synthesis takes place, we may 
say, as an alternative statement, that interest is the con- 
sciousness of a tendency to think. The amount of interest 
an object or topic will have for us at any time is the 
amomit of calling-oiU force it exerts upon the attention, both 
by direct suggestion and by association. 

Interest as Ideal Emotion. Consideration, therefore, 
justifies the ^'iew that interest is the subjective side of 
the apperceptive function. Habit diminishes interest 
because it diminishes the intensity and energy of pre- 
sectative construction ; but habit begets interest because 
it makes deep and strong the lines of associative or 
representative construction. By repetition, simple sug- 
gestions lose their force ; but by repetition the moving 
principles of our nature gain force as stimuli to the re- 
lating process of attention. 

The place of interest in the mental life has remained 
anomalous ; it has had no adequate discussion from psycholo* 
ffists. It has been treated, on the one hand, as a stimulus ta 
tnonght, itself arising independently of thought; and, on the 
other hand, as the result of thought or attention. We are in a 
position to see that both are true. If the simple movementa of 
iittention under the lead of suggestion arouse interest, then 
it must be called an accompaniment or result of attentioo. 
But if it ia through interest that affective modificntions get an 
outlet through the attention, then interest, before only ex- 
ploring, becomes an essential stimnlus to voluntary thought. 
In general, involuntary attention follows the lead of interest 
of exploration, and voluntary attention requires the stimulus 
of emotional and active interest. 

But heretofoie theories of interest have not been well 
developed. The Hcrbartiaua reduce it, like all feeling, to a 
nsnoss of relations among ideas. Volkmaiin defines 
lie "relation of an idea to the group of ideas which 
< Lihrbuth d. Pit/eAologie, 3d eil„ u. p. 203. 
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xepresentB the ego, , , . Everrthing interests me of which I can 
Bay: I am in it (ich bin dabei)." But this clearly omits the 
simple interest of exploratioD. Steinthal ' agrees with Volk- 
maun, eaying interest is the " readinesB of a group of ideas to 
assimilate a new idea." Ulrici and Fortlagc emphasize the 
impulee side of interest. Sully has gooiil. bat somewhat loose, 
descriptive remarks on interest.' The Hegelian view is stated 
concisely by George.' 

Interests 7s. Afibcts. By affects are meant all Btimolt 
to involuntary attention : ' by interests, on the other 
hand, we mean all stimuli to voluntary attention. The 
pass^e from affects to interests is the passage from the 
passive and reactive to the voluntary consciousness — 
the passage from conscionsness which has no object 
before it, as such, to the consciousness which has such 
an object. In interests, therefore, we have a step in 
mental growth of enormous significance in psychological 
theory. Affects draw the attention mechanically. As 
far as they are concerned, we have ground only for an 
effect theory of the mental principle. Is the case differ- 
ent with interests? Have we any new and different 
factors in the problem when an object is pictured, found 
interesting, and intentionally pursued ? These qaestions 
it is oar business to answer later: the fact here most i 
suffice that interest attaches to something presented, and ] 
leads to what we call volition to pursue it. 



§2. EEALrrY-FEEUNO. 

The fundamental question of philosophy is: Wlubtll 
real ? Is there reality anywhere ? Psychology l 
with this question only as far as to determine m 



' P»]ichoi«gi« u. BpraehaiiMTuclinfl, p. 830. 

* OuIUum, pp. 8d-8~. For educatloaal applications aee the works on. 
) Pedftgogio, Appendix A, below. 

* LArbueh d. Pryehoiogie, p. 544 fl. 

* Below, Cluip. XIII. g S. 
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mean by the sense of reality. Admitting a distinction in 
consciousness between ideas to which we attribute reality 
and those to which we do not, we note the different sub- 
jective effects which the two sorts of ideas have on us : 
the presence of one sort is the feeling of reality ; of the 
other, that of unreality. 

Distinction between Belief and Sense of Beality. With- 
ont entering at this point into the grounds of the distinc- 
tion, two different sorts of feeling may be denoted by the 
terms reality -feding and bdief. The phrase reality- 
feeling denotes the fundamental modification of con- 
Bcionsness which attaches to the presentative side of 
sensational states — the feeling which means, as the child 
afteruxtrda learns, that an object is really there. By the 
word belief, on the other hand, we may denote the feel- 
ing which attaches to what may be a secondary or 
representative state of mind, and indicates the amount 
of assurance we have at the lime that an object is there. 
The idea which has the reality-feeling may be said to 
have its own guarantee of its reality ; it is a given, and 
my feeling of it is direct acqnaintance with it. But the 
idea to which belief attaches is guaranteed by some 
other mental state, by what I know about it, or by its 
connection with ideas already guaranteed. This distinc- 
tion and its bearings will become clear as the exposition 
proceeds. 

To the mind of the writer this distinction is a fundamen- 
tal and vital one. Yet it has, as far as he knows, Iieen madfr 
nowhere in paycholoeical literature. Ita successful eBtablish- 
ment is, of course, the task of the following pages. Begin- 
ning with the earliest reality-feeling in mfancy, we shall 
endeavor to show how it becomes the complex, and to tho 
psychologist refractory, thing known as belief. 

BiM of Beality-fbeling. The dawning consciousness 
of a child — passive consciousness, as it has already been 
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called — is ^led with afiTective BensatioDal happenings. 
All it has at first is feeling, and feeling of oue kiud. 
Tliia feeliog lias no meaning whatever of any kind ; for 
by meaning we mean interpretation in terms of some- 
thing else, and there is uothiug else. Hence it is not 
the " taking of a representation for an object," as Rabier 
says.' The flash of light, the mnscnlar sensation, the 
pain, each is simply this, an experience. There can be 
no distinction corresponding to reality and unreality, 
inner and outer, subject and object, presentation and 
representation. 

Beality-feeiing, therefore, at this early stage, is sim- 
ply the fact of feeling ; nothing more, but this much. 
Existence is simply presence ; but presence is existence, 
and whatever is, in consciousness, is real. 

James expresses this truth aa follows : " The candle 
(first sensation) is its (the infant's) all, its absolute. Its 
entire faculty of attention is absorbed by it. It is, it is 
thai; it is there; no other possible caudle or qnality of 
this candle, no other possible place or possible object 
in the place, — no alternative, in short, suggests itself as 
even conceivable ; so how can the mind help believing 
[feeling] the candle real ? The supposition that it might 
possibly not do so is under the supposed conditions 
unintelligible." ' 

Now thiB feeling of presence or reality is not belief; and 
we have pat " feeling" in brackets above, after " believing," 
since Prof. James overlooks the diatiuction. He is guilt}' of 
the " payeho legist 'b fallacy" in saying "any object which 
remains nncontmdicted la ip»o facta posited [or anirmed] hs 
reality.'" Positing or affirming must carry a distinction in 
.consciousness between the true and the untrue. If this feel- 
ing of "presence" is belief, then some other name should be 
found for the complex thing which we go on to describe 

■ Pryehologk. Sd ed., p. 387. 

• PrineipU* of P*ych., n. 988. 

• Zoe. cil.. II. 2S&Mid81». 
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in the pages that follow. In dreams the simple reality- 
feeling IS present without belief, &9 is proved by the fact that 
the grossest ineonaietencies are accepted. This aiinply showe 
that conttciousnees has lost its questioning attitude altogether 
— heliff as such does not arise: but reality ia there In its full 
strength.' 

Bise of TXareolity-fbeUng. Further, the early con- 
Bciousness soon experiences something quite different 
from this feeling of presence. As soon as appetite and 
impulse assert themselves, they are felt; indeed they 
make the keenest demands upon the early sensibility. 
Aa we adults look at it, it is a feeling of lack, want, need ; 
but to the infant it is simply a feeling, and a new one. 
But this new feeling must very quickly get connected 
with the reality- or presence-feeling : say the sensation 
of the white surface and warm touch of the milk-bottle, 
as following npon the lack of food. In other words, a 
simple presence-feeling becomes connected with a simple 
oAsence- fee ling. As a matter of fact, the two come 
together, and it is perhaps the earliest felt distinction 
in the infant consciousness, — vague hunger-feeling, pre*, 
ence-feeling of taste and touch, absence-feeling when 
the snpply is cut off. This absence-feeling is the first 
and original unreclity-feding. 

Closer examination again shows ns that this onreal- 
ity-feeling has nothing to do with a negation of belief; 
with doubt or hesitation, the true negation of belief. If 
the sense of unreality arose as a contradiction of the 
sense of reality, there would be some justification for 
this view. But in that case we would not have a sense 
of nnreality, but a sense of the reality of a new and 
contradictory experience. For example, the earlj 



■ BftlD recosniies tbb sUle; but In calling it " primitive cretliiUl.r." 
u well u In tTeitting it m a form oF belief, lie fails lo doIc the eseendal 
dement of true belief. Lc, hjcdIaI &ssertioD. which Is absent in this 
•Imp) reality 'feeling. EmoUoiuand IFiU, pp. SIO-SIQ. 
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conscioasDQSS has a single caudle before it — a reality -feel- 
ing. Smldeuly the caudle goes out Darkuesa is uow 
a new reality-feeling. A memory of tlie caudle persists 
aud conflicts with the preseut darkness, and a new feel- 
ing arises, — doubt, perplexity — tLe fouudation of belief, 
as appears below. But the uui'eality-feeliug has an 
eutirely different origiu — in our active impulsive uature. 
It comes before there is any conflict, and liugers after 
such a couflict, distinct from the feeliug to which this 
conflict gives rise. 



Degrees of Beality- and Unreality-feeling. Both of 
these original forms of feeliug must have degi-ees. Not 
only to the child is the reality of food more intense and 
consnmiug when it is hungry than when it is filled, but 
to the mature man there are realities aud realities. Every 
one of us has his true reality, his real aud eternal as 
opposed to his unreal and temporal. Even external 
things sometimes seem to bruise and wound us, so hard 
and stubborn does their reality become ; and again, all 
the world seems thin, flimsy, and unsubstautial. We be- 
lieve mELuy a fact of which we fail to get a " realizing 
sense." 8imple conditions of the nervous system derange 
our sense of reality : and emotional conditions suffice to 
infuse body into our life-experiences or to render them 
ghosts of profltless pursuit. Confining ourselves, how- 
ever, now to the infant's life, we may say that his most 
■>'i\-id realities are those sensational states which satisfy 
his appetites and needs. 

All this class of experiences again conflrme the separation 
of these feelings from real plieuomena of belief. Ask an 
intelligent man at random if he believes thitt four thousand 
people perished at tlio Johnstown flood, and he will say yea; 
then OBK an eye witness of that awful calnmitT, one who 
helped stretch out a hundred dead, aud how much more his 
" yea" really means I But both believe the facts of the case 
fully. One hus a feeling of reality which the other quite 
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lacks. It is tliis ft'eliog element of present reality that enters 
largely into reliKJons faith, and is contrasted with intellec- 
tual aaeent. "The devils believe," but the religious man is 
to realize his belief in that warmth of emotion which kindles 

attive devotion. 

Fhysiologioal Basia of the Reality- and TTnreality-feel- 
inga. The organic basis of these feelings, it is easy to 
see, is nothing more nor less than the organic basis of 
conscionsnesB itself. Any sensory process has its feel- 
ing of reality element, and any tendency to movement 
has its unreality -fee ling, sncceeded by reality-feeliug, 
in the sensory process which satisfies it. Further, this 
feeling of need must arise from a lack of sufficient stim- 
nlation in the sensory seat, which lack is itself a stimulus 
to the motor-process by which the lack is supplied ; the 
connection between the two processes being fixed by 
heredity and experience. 

Looked at more broadly, here is an organism in a 
world of environing conditions ; a certain sensational 
process represents its be»t life among these comlitions. 
When it fails of this normal sensational process, its vary 
lack ia a stimulus to a motor-process by which the nor- 
mal sensational process is re-established. Assuming 
this normal sensational process, whatever it may turn 
out to be, let ua call it the senaaiiorud coe^cient. By this 
phrase is then meant the element of nervous activity 
which, being present, gives a sensation : over and above 
the activity which gives a memory-picture or arouses an 
impulse. The sensational coefficient ia the activity which 
ia regularly aroused by a real object. 

In this feeling of reality we find the mental " predis- 
poaitiou to illusion " referred to in a previous chapter.' 
If the presence of the sensational coefficient gives " real " 
coloring to a conscious state, then, whenever this coeffi- 



■4 and Intelltel, p. 333. 
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cidut is present, reality is reached. But if, by reasoQ 
of undue excitability from disease, emotion, expectation, 
or other iutemal catises, this coefficient is artificially 
brought about when no reality corresponds, then illa- 
Bion results. 

Time and Spaoe Beference of Reality -feeling. As 
soon as memory begins its function, the data are present 
for the construction of the time-notion ; and the three 
temporal aspects of events, as present, past, and fntnre, 
give coloring to the reality-feeling. The feeling of Tecog- 
nition' arises when the reconstruction of past esperienca 
takes place, whether that reconstruction represent real 
events or not. That is, recognition is independent of be- 
lief in the external reality of what we recognize. The 
feeling of presence again becomes the feeling of presnl 
time filled with events ; and the construction of further 
experience as possible in the future gives the feeling of 
expectation. 

The early quality of massiveness or estensity in sen- 
sations* is a feeling which accompanies the earliest con- 
struction of the spacial form in experience. It seems, in 
connection with some sensations, to partake of the three 
dimensions, i.e., feeling of largeness, roominess, bigness, of 
sounds, muscular movements, touches, etc. These feel- 
ings represent the earliest and most incomplete form of 
temporal and spacial synthesis ; they are limited to 
actnal experience and its promise, and are altogether 
earlier than the developed ideas of time and space. 

Our general outcome so far is, accordingly, this : the 
feeling of reality is simply comdouanesa Uadf ; it is most 
vivid when it accompanies a tjctvous process having the sen- 
sational coefficient. The feding of unreality arises in am- 
nection xoith appetites and impulses which restdt from the 

' Stiuet and InltUat, chap. x. g 1. 
* Ibid., p. 109; Also see above, p. 98. 



abwrtce of the sensaiiomd coeffinerd in partrcutar sensoi-y 
brain-seats. This may be called the first stage in the de- 
velopment of the conscioQsness of reality. 



g 3. Belief. 

The feeling of belief is a feeling which attaches to 
the representative faculty primarily. It is only when 
memory and im^nation come to bring np rival candi- 
dates for our acceptance, that we believe or disbelieve. 
The foregoing discussion suffices to show that something 
else must be added to the simple feelings of reality and 
unreality, as these arise in connection with sensstiona, to 
constitnte true belief. The question of belief, put moat 
broadly, is this : Why is it that, of two images which 
come into my conscionsnesa, I discard the one as an im- 
agination, a phantasm, and accept the other as a memory 
or present fact? 

Again it is needless to say that, as a feeling, belief cannot 
be explained anymore than any other feeling; it must be 
felt; and that hirther remarks are really upon the physio- 
logical and psychical conditions under which this feeling arises. 

Doubt Preoedes Belief. It was said above that the 
nnreality-feeling comes, in cases of appetite, to opposo 
the simple reality-feeling of presentation or memory. The 
reality-feeling doubtless attaches at first to a memory of 
a candle as to a real candle, and nothing contradicts it. 
Bat, with other memories, this reality-feeling is rudely 
disturbed. The memory of food suggested to an infant 
by vain sacking at an empty bottle no longer has the 
reality -fee ling. Unreality takes its place. So certain 
memories get labelled as unreal. And it is the discovery 
(^ this poasibU unreality — the discovery of the possible 
absence of the sensational coefficient, as the impulse- 
aatisfying thing — that is the beginning of doubt' 

' " Only experience— «od tltat means dUappofntment— emplu^ze» 
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That this is not theoretical only la proTod from the ob- ] 
eetratioa of young children. They have implicit confidence 
in everything at first, hut aoon a stage is reached of hesitation 
and doubt. Unaccustomed things hare so often brought I 
pain, that the new — the strange face, the unusual expresaion 
of a familiar face, a new room, a new plaything^are treated r 
cautiously and with manifest distruBt. The question is; 
Can 1 trnst the new image to satisfy my impulse toward it F 

Development of Doubt. As the rise of donbt ie daa i 
in cbild-Iife to the failure of a etate to satisfy ; to the ab- 
sence of the senaational coefficient : so all higher doubt 
can be traced to like conditions. I doubt an image, a 
statement, a law, because it does not meet the demands 
that I have a right to make of it if its claim be true. 
Just as there is a sensational coefficient, so there is an 
(esthetic coefficient, a moral, and an intellectual coeffi- 
cient, — that quality in each of these fields which satisfies 
the demands of my nature in these directions sererally, 
I doubt that a face can be called beautiful, because mj 
testbetic sense is not satisfied with it, I doubt whether 
tuberculine cures consumption, because my logical sense 
is not satisfied with the evidence ; and so on everywhere. 



There are a great many things in our lives which never pass 
into the stage of doubt or belief at all; things which remain 
under the rule of the simple sense of reality. My mother's 
love, for example, is a thing in which I cannot be said to be- 
lieve. It was one of the first realities of which I became 
sensible. My reality-feeling in reference to her has never 
been disturbed one way or the other, and ao it has remained 
undoubted and unasserted. So it is with the religious truth 
in which one is reared. It is a shock to the sensibilities to 
ask the question. Do you believe ? for the first time; it sug- 
gests the possibility of doubt, and puts us under the necessity 
of turning simple reality into grounded belief. But of other 
people than my mother — my hooks, say; and of other truth 
than religion — my history lesson, say, — 1 make certain de- 



tli« dtSi-rCDCC between Ibe posuble and ihc aclual, " 
qf ngfAoiffffy, \). 386. 
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mands, and condition what is truly belief upoo the vnj these 
demands are met. 

What the higher demands are which 1 have a right to 
make of jestlietic, logical, and religioua truth, in order to 
Bwutd ray belief, that remains for later consiUeration. Here 
it \& enough to show that the law of " satisfaction " is one 
throtighuut. 

BoBDlutioii of Doubt. As donbt arises from the atti- 
tude of mind toward a new image, so doubt is resolved 
by an actual resort to experience, as far as that is pos- 
sible. !n the cb.a& of sensible things, we try and see 
-whether the image have the sensational coefficient If 
the child has once been fooled by an empty bottle, it 
doubts the bottle at its nest appearance. But its method 
of testing it is always the same : it tries it. Does it get 
the needful sensation ? — then reality is there ; if not, 
then not. In all kinds of belief there are such tests, as 
appears more fully below. 

Iffature of Belief; Now the feeling which follows in 
every case is a feeling of resolved dovht ; it is not the 
simple feeling of reality which prevailed before the 
doubt, or of unreality as unsatisfied need. It is a larger, 
freer, fuller state of mind. It is helxff and disbelie/, or, 
better, positive belief and negative belief ; for the two 
are one state of mind. And the opposite of belief is 
doubt, as has been seen.' 

One only has to question himself with ordinary care 
to find the truth of this result The very word belief 
brings up suggestions of uncertainty. The mental side 
of this state cannot be separated from the inheritance 
of associates which swing down the tide of conscious- 
ness to attach themselves to it. As long as I am un- 
aware of the real force of a thing, its sensational, emo- 

> The word b«lirf U bereafier used 1o cover both belief and dis- 
belief : the laller beliij^ eciuivalcDt to belief In something which oegatea 
llint wblch Ib dlibclieved. 
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tioual, or con\'iDciiig qaality, I simpi j Jet it pasB. There 
are tLousands of thioga about us, social conventioiis, red- 
tape euactmenta, cuatoms of dress and daily habit, which 
I conform to because they are not worth the trouble of a 
more serious attitude of mind. But what I believe has 
its pros and cons ; aud however vaguely, still really, I am 
better satisfied with the pros than with the cons. Now 
for the first time, therefore, we have belief. And from 
the foregoing its conditions are more or less plain. Of 
belief in sensible things, the following remarks may be 
made. 

1. It reacts from the presence of a sensational co^cient 
after itsfdt abseiice. We say felt absence, for simple ab- 
sence, followed by presence, means simple unreality fol- 
lowed by reality-feeling, with no belief at all. But when 
the absence of a coefficient is felt, then its incoming 
presence leads to that mental affirmation of it which is 
belieL 

2. It resvlls from the satisfaction of an impulse which 
terminates inasenaational coefficient. By impulse is meant 
any practical need which brings an image to the sensa- 
tional test 

3. It is a feeling of ctrnfirmation and security over and 
above the feeling of simple reality. This is what is meant 
in the discussion below by the will element in belief. It 
is the distinct feeling of ratification which I myself give 
to reality by being satisfied with it. I consent to it. 
"Without anticipating details which are not necessary 
here, seosuons belief, and by implication all belief with 
it, may be defined as consdovsnesa of the personal indorse- 
ment of reality. 

Accordingly Brentano' etrikes the real point of impor- 
tance in using the word judgment ( Urtlieil) to mean beli^ 

' Fiyehologit ton tmp. StandpunkU. Bo iI«o Lfpps, m I undentuid 
him, wlio giTM aadeQulUon of UrtMl, " preKDtalloD wllh Ibe con- 
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Jndgment is the assertion of the consistency of concepts, or 
of conception with realitr. Belief is tlie snhjective or feeling 
side of such assertion. Inasmuch, however, as it hasaoemea 
necessary to deny judgment proper to the kinds of ej-nthesis 
which are not assertive in form (n = b)' I cannot follow Bren- 
tano in his use of the word judgment. There are many be- 
liefs — in the external world, in memory, etc, — which are not 
formally assertive, i.e,, not judgments. 

Reaction of Belief on Beality. This may be called 
the second stage' in the development of the conecious- 
nes8 of reality : the simple reality-feeling has passed 
into belief. Belief then becomes the test of reality. 
We turn back ruthlessly upon all we have accepted, and 
Bee whether it will stand the tests of reality at this second 
stage ; whether it is meeting the full demands which our 
credence makes upon it. Realities to me then become 
what I believe, and what I believe is what meets the 
requirement of my life. 

Kinds of Belief. Broadening onr outlook, we are able 
to distingaish several aspects or phases of this feeling, 
which we may call respectively Mief in the external toorld. 
bAief in meitwry, logical belief, helief in ideals, etc. The 
general theory already set forth leads us to see that in 
each case there must be au impulse or tendency to a 
particular kind of experience, and that the reality of 
thai experience must depend upon its capacity to satisfy 
the tendency involved. Calling, in each case, this ability 
to satisfy, the coefficient, we have as many coefficients 



Klousoew of reality " (of any Idnd, WirkUeAMMt), OrandthaUaeJun de» 
Betlenltbmt. p. 896 S. 

■ UtTum and InUlUet, p. 289, 

*Io ihe wordi of Hodgwn, " cKtBtence (belief) b a aecoDil InteDtloo, 
a predication about the phenomena of the subjective aspect. The ob- 
jective aspect la those phenomena plus the refleclioo — that they arc 
pbcDomena." Thtory iif I^acUct. i. p. 366. 
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of reality as there are fundamental tendencies toward 
objects.' 

§ 4. Belief in External Realitt. 

Ite Coefficient. A few more words may be said abont 
exterDEil reality as contrasted with the other kinds of 
reality in whicli we believe. The question suggests 
itself : What, in consciousness, is the seusational coeffi- 
cient ? Granted such a nervous process whenever a real 
object is present, what mental changes does it work ? 

We are now able to call upon the determinations 
already made in regard to the grounds of illusion.' 
The grounds of illusion must be the marks which give 
the semblance, the coefficient, of reality. Most gener- 
ally speaking they are two, first very high intensity ' and 
second wncontrolliMeness. Whenever a mental state is 
intense, be it sensation or image, and resists all en- 
deavor of ours to modify or banish it, it carries our 
belief, it is real, as far as seusational tests are con- 
cerned, i.e., as far as the sensational coefficient goes. I 
may often have grounds for distrusting such a state — 
other coefficienta which I invoke as of more worth to 
me in deciding the case than the sensational tests ; but 
if I had ouly the latter, if I were merely a being 
of sensations and reactions, intense persistent states 
would always and invariably sum up reality for me. 

Of these two elements of the sensational coefficient, 
the latter is more important and essential. Simple 



■ThequesUoa of "objectives " generally (I.e., Wby la It thstmen- 
ta) stales have objects !) is not here in discussloQ. Assuming objeciive* 
or prcseDlatloQS, HodgeoQ's " objective aspect " and Hkler's o^eetita, 
the question we ask la, Why is ll that aome of them are accepted and 
believed, and others arc nolT 

* Serue* and IntelUct, chap. xin. S3. 

' Empliaalzed b7 Hume, Trtatut, part m. sects, vn, vm. 
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reality-feeling attaclies to intense and feeble images 
alike, provided uo impulse arise whicli fails to find its 
satisfactiou iu the feeble ones. But iu the element of 
ancontrollableness we Lave a confirmation of the im- 
pulse origin of all belief. Our impulseB, our Ute-needs, 
are 0xed and permauent, not subject to our will or con- 
trol : 80 are their satisfactions, the realities we have 
reached in our life-experience. 

Even seeming contradictions in such sense-reports 
are not sufficient iu themselves to controvert belief. Do 
I hear a voice when my eyes tell me no one is near — 
hear it with its coefficient of reality ? Then I believe it, 
and believe my eyesight too. The principle of consistency, 
of such supreme importance in logical belief, has only a. 
subordinate application here. If I do compare my 
senses and judge which of them to believe, it is either 
because one or more of them has not the energy or per- 
sistence of others, or because I appeal to higher consid- 
eratious — coefficients — to help me ouL In actual fact 
we do find a class of sensations which realizes the coeffi- 
cient most directly and distinctly, and thus becomes the 
arbiter or referee of sensible reality. 

PrimacT of Muscular Sensations as Qiving External 
Beallty. In an earlier place,' touch — with muscular 
sensibility — was called the " controlling sense," because 
questions of reality are referred to it for decision. We 
now see why this is so. It is through muscular move- 
ment that will and impulse and appetite, that all out- 
going processes, are realized. If natural satisfactions 
therefore are the basis of belief in external reality, then 
the medium of such satisfactions must be the medium also 
of the sense of reality. And further, motor-reaction is 
itself an impulsive, original thing, and takes place 
largely through the stimulus of resistance : conse- 

■ Bintet and InleUtct, p. 97. 
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quently the presence of resistances is itself the gratifi- 
catiou of the need of motor-development — perhaps the 
most general and fundamental seuaational need that we 
have. If we coald get Batisfactions without muscular 
sensations, then the latter would not be tests of external 
reality. 

Primary Criterion of External Beality. Consequently 
it is only what we would expect that sensations of resist' 
ance become the primary criterion of aJl external reality. 
Anything that resists my will is believed to have present 
reality. And it is not simply resistance through contact, 
but, by generalization, resistance in any of the classes of 
sensation. A stifling smoke resists my will to be rid of 
it, that is, tlie physiological effort I make to banish it 
shows me that I have no control over it. But that thie 
is derived from muscular resistance is seen in the fact 
that I confirm my belief derived from the smell of 
smoke by searching the house to find the fire. 

It Ib clear that it is the element of present reality in the 
external world that seneatione of resistance guarantee, not, 
to a ^reat extent, future reality. The element of persiBt- 
ence in the world without depends rather upon the memory- 
coefficient, to be next diecussed. PereiBtence comea through 
the Bensational coefficient only as far ae resiatanceH have 
duration, i.e., stand constant in opposition to prolonged effort 
or in gratification of pi-olonged appetite. There is also 
probably an element contributory to the notion of peffliat- 
ence, in the accidental recurrence of old reeistanceB when we 
do not expect them;' but eu oh accidental auti-aesociational 
occurrences also como in the shape of pure imaginntionB, and 
the teat of present rt'siftance is the final appeal in cases of 
BHch unexpected experiences. 

To the objection that pure imaginationg may have the 
quality of uncontroUableness (fixed ideas), it may be pointed 
out that iu most cases they cannot stand the test of actual 
muscular reBiEtance, and that when they are abuormaliy im- 

> Urged b7 Btout, Mind, XT, art. CofiiMm of I^gtieal Sealitg. 
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§ 5. Belief in Memoey. 

The Uemory-ooeffloient. By memory-coefficient is 
meant the coloring of reality wLicli some images have, 
as repreaeotiug former statea of cousciouaoesB : that by 
which I distinguish a memory from a ilream or a crea- 
ture of the imagination. In general terms, it is the 
question of recognition over again. Belief in memory ia 
the feeling which attaches to images recognized ; and as 
recognition has been seen to rest in the diminished ex- 
penditure of attention involved in the reinstatement of 
an act of apperception, we have here a sufficient state- 
ment of the intellectual oonditiona of the feeling of 
memory-reality.' 

As feeling, however, two very distinct forms of reality- 
coDScioDBneas attach to memory : lirst, what we may 
call the simple sense of revival or recurrence, and 
second, the belief that what is thus recognized was 
itself a real objectivs experience. I may remember a 
dream, recognize it, and believe in it as a real memory, 
and yet be in doubt as to whether it was a dream or a 
real occurrence when I first experienced it 

The memory-coefficient of belief attaches properly 
only to the first of theae states : it answers the ques- 
tion, "What shall I recognize ? The further point of feel- 
ing — that which attaches to the answer to the question, 
Is what I recognize a reality ? — requires further inquiry 
into the nature of the memory in question. Does the 
memory recognized include memory of the sensational 
coefficient? Did I believe it to be a real object when I 
first experienced it ? This question determines whether 
I shall feel it to be the memory of an objective thing or 



' Stnt* and InUUeet, chap. x. g 1. 
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no. So with any other of the higher kinds of realitj- 
coefficieQts jet to be spoken of. Do I recognize a 
former image of a beantifnl face ? Yes : but do I 
recognize it as a living beautiful face ? That depends 
upon the kind of coefficient, sensational, imaginary, 
esthetic, etc., of my earlier view of the face. The 
dependence of belief in many cases upon the sensa- 
tional coefficient is well put by Hume in his definition of 
belief as " a lively idea related to or associated with a 
present impression (sensation)," ' He also points out 
that false images may get the sensational coefficient by 
repetition and emphasis.' 

A further refinement leads to a distinction between the 
recognition which has already been described aa simple re- 
ality-feeling as it attaches to revived esperiences, and recogf- 
nition as a form of bdief, i.e., as conscious reasoned recogni- 
tion. Often one is not satisfied that he recognizes a Eituation 
till he pHsaes the aBsociative connections oefore him con- 
sciously. The peculiar illusion of being in a familiar place 
is simple reality-recognition, which we are unable to make 
reasonable as belief by supplying the niiseing elements. But 
both of these kinds of recognition must be strongly distin- 
guished from the recognition of external reality. 

Memory-ooeffleient Projwr. The question then, Why 
do I recognize anything consciously at all? — has its 
answer in the memory-coefficient proper, viz., because I 
can reproduce it voluniarily by starting a chain of aa- 
sociationa leading up to it. I have control over it in 
tills sense, that it is at my command for reproduction. 
My past is mine only in as far as I can utilize it in my 
present. I refresh my memory by rehearsing details, 
and thus bringing up points which, if simply suggested 
to me without their earlier connections, I might have 
failed to recognize. So we reach two kinds of present 

' Trealite. pi. m. g 7. 
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reality : present external reality, gnaranteed hy its inde- 
pendence of my will, and present memory-reality, guar- 
anteed by subjection to my will. 



Moreover, there are further modifications of 
due to volition. We can by attention bring out details of 
outline, strengthen, intensify, or, by neglecting, practically 
banish a memory : all of which infiueuces external things 

stubbornly resist. 

Completed Criterion of External Bealit;. Besides the 
primary criterion of external reality found in feelings 
of resistance, a secondary criterion is, therefore, sup- 
plied by memory. Of the two kinds of memories, both 
having the memory-coefficient, those which represent 
external realities and those which do not, the former 
are important factors in the development of our idea of 
the world without. Among the trains of association by 
which memories may be voluntarily brought up are cer- 
tain muscular trains themselves accompanied by resist- 
ances, and the memories brought up by them also re- 
sist. It is only these muscular resisting trains termi- 
natiug in a resisting experience which carry belief in 
external things remembered. For example, I remember 
equally a merman and a salesman. I can get the shop- 
man again as a present (resisting) reality by reproducing 
the series of muscular (voluntary, but resisting) sensa- 
tions required to revisit bis shop. But I can only get 
tlie merman as an image (unresisting) by a train of 
ideal (voluntary, but unresisting) associates. The former 
alone I do and must consider externally real. The 
secondary criterion of external reality, therefore, is my 
ability to reinstate resisting experiences at icHI. 

In this secondary criterion the element of persist- 
ence included in our idea of external things seems to 
take its rise. In saying things are, we mean also 
that they continue. That is, as we have seen, we 
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mean that we are able to go and find theiu again, and 
find them with the same registance tbej showed when 
w© experienced them before. To a creature withoat 
memory, realitj would be eimply successive resistances : 
bat with memory as recognition comes also persistence. 

The history of opinion regarding belief in objective 
things shows that the twofold n«ture of the complete critu- 
rion haa been generally overlooked. Hume," Mill,' Pikler,' 
Jamea,* emphasize the voluntariness (memory side) of reality. 
Tlie same is seen in Mill's famous definition of external renlity 
as " the permanent possibility of sensation." Bain,' Spencer,' 
Stout,' Lipps,' give correaponding emphnsis to the resistance 
side. The latter certainly are more just, since resistance is 
the last test even of images which jiereist: but the memory 
side of externality just as certainly requires due recognition, 
and a true view means the theoretical union of the two." Of 
recent writers, Lipps' treatment is, in the author's opinion, 
the most adequate. Belief in external reality is thus seen to 
attend upon the whole process of perception. Its first rise 
follows upon the differeiiiialion of sensations as need-filling, 
resisting, etc.; the feeling of mnssiveness and eiternality 
accompanies loatluniiov; and persistence is the feeling of 
repetition and association involved in sense-iHtuition. The 
element of in voluntariness in seuse-iu tuition, by which cer- 
tain groups of senasitions not only are but must be found 
together, IB well pointed out by Lipjw, 

The objective validity of belief in external things is, of 
coarse, a question of metaphysics. 

< Treatiu on Human Nature, pt, iii. «cctg. 7. 8, and 14, and pt. rv. 
sect. 9, Hume'B two crileHa of eitenial reality, amttancg and eoA«- 
remw, bolh involve memory. 

* Exam. <jf H'ltnilton, i. chap. 11. 

' Pt]iehoU>By <f Beli^ in O^jWIfw BkitleTiee. 

*Lae. fit., chap xa. 

'amotions and Wai. 3d ed.. pp. 574-698. 

* PHnc. of Ptj/ehology, vol. ii. pt. vii. chapi. 16-18. 

* OrundthiiUaehen (U* SalenUbent, chap. rvn. IJp|.« uses the word 
WiderttatuUgefiihl tor what t have called unrontroUaliUnai In geoeral. 
and Zteanfigtfiiht tor the realalance-fevllng of exlerDal reality. JUd., 
p. 879. 

* Cf, the writer's article la Jtind. Julj 1801. 
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I 6. Belief in Concepts and Thocqht. 

Thought-ooefflcient.' In conception -ve pass from 
tbe simple reproduction of experience to the abstract- 
ing and generalizing function of apperception. Con- 
ception, judgment, reasoning, have been already de- 
scribed as the successive efforts of consciousness to 
maintain identity throughout the diversity of new 
experiences. The fundamental movement, therefore — 
what we may call the logical impulse — is to secure 
identities or partial identities, resemblances, consist- 
encies, in its content The demand of thought in 
general is agreement, consistency ; its opposite is con- 
tradiction : this it cannot abide and be satisfied. 

Consequently, consistency, the absence of presenta- 
tive or conceptual contradiction, is the thought-coeffi- 
cient of belief. Where no other coefficient conflicts, 
mere consistency carries intellectual assent. But by 
intellectual assent, it must be carefully noted, is meant 
formal assent, logical assent, indifference as far as the 
logical impulse is concerned. My belief is evidenced 
from the fact that I go right on and form my general 
claas, until some inconsistency leads me to break it up. 

\ow in judgment and reasoning, as hae been said in an 
«arltor connection, this coefficient is made explicit. I assert 
my idoutitiee as logical identities. So logic is a formal 
«cience. It has no reference to what we call external fact, 
for that would bo to call in other coeflicienta of belief — senaa- 
tioRul, satbotic, etc. And in the existential judgment thie 
is iuBt what we do. The categorical expressee logical belief 
only ; the iiypothetical ciprcsses the dependence of the log- 
ical process upon eeiiBational or other material conditions; 
the existential eipressea belief in these material conditions. 



' Compkre the wbole of chap, xiv, Sentet and InUUtot. 
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§ 7. Emotional Belief. 

No detailed argument is required to show that strong 
emotion bus an iuHueuce ou belief. So evident is this 
that the emotional method of persuasion is universally 
recognized. An idea which strongly excites us to some 
definite emotion, hope, fear, anger, love, ia easily be- 
lieved in, and the cherishing of the emotion is a means 
of intensifying conviction in reference to its object 

The emotional coeflicieut, therefore, consists, like the 
sensational coefficient, in intensity and uruxmtroUableness. 
While mere intensity does strengthen conviction, yet it 
may be questioned whether it is not mainly because it is 
through intensity that we lose control. Aa soon as we 
can get our emotion under our will, and can say to our- 
selves, " think calmly," the distorting infiuence of feeling 
disappears. 



It is necesBary for completenesB of treatment to indicate 
that there are beliefs in festhetic and moml truths; that these 
beliefs accompany Batisfactions which arise from the gratifica- 
tion of corresponding pathetic and moral impuleeB, What it 
is, however, that funiifihes the gratification — constituting the 
(BBthetic and moral coefficients — must be left til! the emotions 
concerned are themselves discussed.' 

§ 8. General Conclusion on REALrrY and Belief. 

The consideration of the different coefficients of be- 
lief leads us to conclude that there are as many kinds 
of reality. There is moral and (esthetic reality no less 
than logical and sensational reality ; and there is the 
same reason for believing iii one that there is in another, 
for both rest upon the fact that our mental nature de- 
mands certain kinds of satisfaction, and we find it pos- 
sible to get them. Sensational reality will not satisfy 

I Chap. IX. below. 
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our logical demands, for nature is often refractory and 
illogicai. Neither will logic satisfy our moral and (es- 
thetic demands, for the logically true is often immoral 
and hideous. It is well, therefore, to write large the 
truth that logical consistency is not the whole of reality, 
and that the revolt of the heart against fact is often as 
legitimate a measure of the true in this shifting universe, 
as is the cold denial given by rational conviction to the 
vagaries of casual feeling. 



Composite Bealitiea. The outcome of our life of be- 
lief is the more or less complete adjustment of these 
kinds of reality to one another, "We find ourselves con- 
stantly denying, minimizing, scouting the external world, 
ae we abstract our higher selves from connection with 
it Idealistic philosophy is more a revolt from the sen- 
sational coefficient in the name of the moral coefficient, 
than the logical system of belief which as philosophy it 
claims to be. Materialism, on the contrary, is the wor- 
ship of the sensational coefficient as more real than any 
other. Keligioua truth either tells us which to put un- 
der and which to embrace, or bids us await a future 
state when all the demands upon us will be harmouioualj 
adjudicated. 

Wbat I, as an individual, therefore, believe, is a com- 
posite thing, a mixture of truths representing the degree 
of harmony I have succeeded in reaching among things 
which, taken singly, I am obliged to accept. Among 
them the largest place is given to external or sensational 
reality. I bring things wherever possible to the test of 
sensation. No doubt this is because my connection with 
the external world is most intimate and direct, and the 
penalties of its disregard are most quick and. sure. 
Next in practical importance is the world of logic or 
demonstrable truth, which holds its sway imperatively 
when sensation does not vote a negative. The disregard 
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and violation of Eestlietic, moral, and religious truth is 
due to tlie difficulty of deciding just what these coeffi- 
cients are, and of disentanj^ling them from the swarm of 
temporary emotional states which have not the same 
claim to satisfaction. 



Self the Ultimate Beality. Amid the variations of 
composite and varying reality, the most fixed point of 
reference is now seen to be the feeling of seJ/. This is 
as far as psychology can go with its analysis of reality. 
All reiility is given us through our own experience and 
the centre of esperience is self and its needs. 

EaiBtenoe. There are, moreover, as many kinds of 
existence as there are coefficients of reality. We have 
already seen that judgment involves belief in existence 
of some kind, but not always external existence.' It 
may be mere mental existence (ima^natiou -coefficient), 
as in the world of fiction and mythology ; or ideal exist- 
ence (esthetic coefficient) ; or logical existence (thought- 
coefficient), as belief in a hypothesis ; or it may be what 
we call " real existence" (sensational coefficient), belief 
in external reality. And things are constantly pass- 
ing from one of these kinds of existence to another. 
We learn that we had mistaken its coefficient. Santa 
Claus passes from real existence to imaginative existence; 
disembodied spirits in tha minds of some undergo the 
contrary change in the manner of their existence,' 

Bolation of Belief to Will, If the foregoing theory 
of belief be true, it is eviilent that belief is not the feel- 
ing of effort or volition. It is a feeling of willingness or 
consent, but not of will. I often consent to reality 



' Benut and InUlUct. p. 886. 
' 8eo James' luleresling IrealmeDl o 
U, pp. 3S1 S. 
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against my will. The effect o! will npoa belief is really 
the effect of volantary att«Dtiou upon one or more of the 
coefficients already mentiouecl. Attention may inten- 
sify an image and so give greater sensational or emo- 
tional reality. It may also dwell upon and bring out 
certain relational connections of an image and so throw 
the logical coefficient on the side of those connections : 
it may refuse to dwell upon those relationa which are 
distasteful. Bnt it is not true that we can believe what 
we will. To say we believe what we need, is not to say 
we believe what we want 

There is a distinct difference in conscionenees between the 
consent of belief and the consent of will. The consent of 
belief is in a measure a forced consent : it attaches to vbat 
it — to what stands in the order of things whether I consent 
or no. The consent of will is a forceful consent — a consent 
to what »haH be through me. Further, in caiies in which be- 
lief is brought about by desire and will, there is a sabtle con- 
sciousnesB of inadequate evidence, until by repetition the item 
desired and willed no longer needs volition to give it a plaoe 
in the objective series: then it is for the first time belief, 
but then it is no longer will. 

Definition. Belief was above defined as the conscioiia- 
Tie*8 of the personal indorsenient of reaiity. Keality wo 
have now fonnd to be a general term for that kind of ex- 
perience tchich satisfies one or more of the mvds of the indi- 
vidual. Bdief m anything is then, put moat generally, the 
comciousneas of the presence of that thing asftlal to satisfy 
a need: and it is distinguished from the earlier unreflect- 
ing reality-feeling, which is (Ac simple consciousness of a 
presence. 

80 far the psychology of belief and reality. The meta- 
physical question of reality is quite a different thing ; how 
to account for these different coefficients and reduce them to 
a lingle troth which shnll wvtisfy all my needs. Shall we 
credit them all, with lleid : or discredit them all, with Hodg- 
•OD? It is not for us to any anything about it hero — if we hwl 
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anything to say— except that all our needs must stand and 
full together, and no metaphjaics which does justice to one 
coefficient only, and calls that reality, can stand before tlio 
presence of those who find some other need within them 
more urgent for the utterance.' 

In regard to theories of belief, it may be sufficient to 
say that each of the coefficients mentioned above as sen- 
sational (Hume, SullyJ and logical (Mill) has been con- 
sidered as the principle of belief. Bain explains the 
state as taking ita rise In the volitional life. We be- 
lieve only what wo would be willing to act on. James 
endeavors to cover all those partial truths in a doctrine 
which he sums up in the words, "the most compendious 
formula perhaps would bo that our belief anil alleiUion are 
the same fact. While his discussion is suggestive in detail, 
I am unable to bring his partial stAtement« under a sutB- 
ciently exact principle. The account above endeavors, by the 
delineation of belief as a feeling arising from the successful 
outgo of impulse, to give it the definite standing which was 
not possible while it was confused, by every one, perhaps, 
except Brentano, with the simple fact of consciousness itself, 
called above reality-feeling. 

Interest and Belief. A further interesting qnestion ia 
the relation of these two states, considered as ideal feel- 
ings, to each other. Interest is the feeling of animpulsd 
to attend aroused by an object ; belief is the feeling of pos- 
sible satisfaction for this and other impulses. Interest 
has a distinct future or prospective reference. If my 
future were forever cut off from an object, my interest 
in it would die away as soon as the image of it became 
so faint and infrequent as not to arouse a strong im- 
pulse. But, however thus cut off in the future, I would 
not lose my belief in such an object: for the memory- 
coefficient of it would last as long aa memory itself, and 
with it the peculiar coefficient of the object's own reality. 
Belief, therefore, has a retrospective reference. Interest 
must be perpetually renewed by new impulse, new ap- 



' Bee Lntze'a subtle (liscUBalonB, Metapltj/Mut. chap, 'i 
mtu, bk. IX. chap. iii. 
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perceptive activity ; belief can only be destroyed by 
experieooe wliich impels me to conclude that it was at 
first misplaced. The points of similarity between the 
two feelings are tliat they both terminate on an intellec- 
tual object, and both arise in connection with an impul- 
sive mental outgo. 

On bel^f in the extemai viorld, consnlt : George, toe. eit., 
p. ait4 : Paffe. ConsUliratutns atir la SensibiliU, chap, v ; Pikler, 
nycfi^gy iff Objective ExiaUnct ; Horwicz, PnychotogUch^ Analy- 
seti, 6 Abscb.; Stout, Phyncal Reality, Mind, it. pp..23, 545 (and 
Pikler), Uiid., p. se4: Baldwin, Mind, 18SI, p. 369; Babier, Piycholo- 
git, chaps, zxxi, xxxti ; Mill, Exam, of Hamilton, chap. xi. 

On bdlff in general : George, foe. cit., pp. 404-455 ; 0116 Ia- 
prune, La Certitude Morale ; Brocbard, I'Erreur ; James, loc. cit., 
a. chap, xxt, and Princeton Revietc, July, 1883 ; J. S. Mill, note to 
James Mill's Analysis qf Phenom. of Human Mind. i. pp. 412f.; 
James Mill, &ld., chap. II; Marty, Viertdjahrschrift JtIt wist. 
PhUos., 1884; Unrae, TreatUe. sects. 7 ff. ; Bagehot, Literary Studies. 
I. pp. 413f.; Renourier, Psychologie RationdU, ii. part n ; 
Boyce, Religious Aspect ty' Pfiilo^ophy. chaps, u. x ; Bain, Emo- 
tions and Will, 3d ed., pp. S05-3S ; Sully, Sensation and Intuition, 
IV; Kemnan, Gramvtar <if Assent; Mill, System s^ Logic, bk. I. 
obap. V, Dissertations, tl ; Lippe. Qrundlhatsac/ien des Seelenlebtns, 
chap. XTU ; Waitz, Lehrbneh der Ftydtologie, i 86 ; Rabier, Pay- 
ehologie, appendix to chap, xxi ; HSffdine, OtitUnes of Psychology, 
V, D.; Adamaon, Eneyc. Britann., 9th ed., p. 532 ; Feebner. DrH 
Motive und ffrunde des Glaubena ; Ulrici, tiiauben und Wisaett; 
(religions) EOsilin, DerOla'ibe; Leibnitz, Opera Philosophica, ed. 
ErdmaQD, pp. 442f,; Bouillier, La Vrai Ctmaeienct, obap. im ; 
Brentano, I^ychoiogie. i., bk. u. chap, vu ; Sully, Outlines, p. SSTf., 
aod Illusions, chap, xi ; Perez, rSducation d^ le Beroeau, part v, 
chap. III. 

Further ProbUma for Study : 

Interest of recognition ; 

Are there disintereeted intereata 1 

Educational value ot interest ; 

Varieties of intereat— in difference, enthosiaBm, etc.; 

Varieties of belief— hesitation, perplexity, etc. ; 

Theory of probabilities ; 

Selective aspect of int«reflt and belief ; 

Interest in the disgusting, dangerous, awfol, etc 
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CHAPTEB VnL 
DinaiOH: PRESENTATITS EMOTIOHa. 

§ 1. Dmsioa. 

Oenaral Satar* fend Chai»cterv. Special ideal feelingi 
or emotioiia have already been giren their place among 
tiie general pbenometia of sensibility. They are the 
feelings which arise in connection with different phases 
of intellectual activity, aa far as these feelings stand 
clearly distinguished in conscioasnesa from one another. 
They are qnalitatiTely different (hope and fear, for 
example), as sensations (soond, taste) are qualitatively 
different 

Besides distinctions of quality among emotions, we are 
able also to predicate of them quantity (or intensity), 
duration (time-relations), and tone (pleasure and pain), 
reaching the same four characters which we found to be 
present in sensations.' 

The inveetigation of the emotions, it is at once seen, if 
the analogy from sensation is of any worth, most proceed 
empiricully. We have no way of Bndmg how many kinds of 
aenaatioDB there are, except bv noting those which we actually 
toe\ : so we have no high roim of certainty to an enttmcration 
or ctaasifi cation of the emotions. Whnt actual emotions do 
we experience? — is the question we must answer. The search 
alter an eihaastive classification of the emotions is accord- 
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inely not worth its cost, except in as far as it leailB hb to in- 
quire nliat emotions oar general mental tlieorj would lead as 

to expect. 

Kinds. UpoQ examination, states of ideal sensi- 
bility fall into two classes, which maj be called respec- 
tively emotions of activity and emotions of ayntent, i.e., 
first, feelings of the operation of the apperceptive func- 
tion without reference to what it operates upon ; and 
second, feelings excited by the particular object upoa 
which the intellect operates. These classes of ideal 
feeling suggest themselves for separate treatment. 

This distinction is essentially the same as the current 
German (Herbartian) divisiod of emotions into formal and 
maieriaV The terms of the text are preferred because they 
accord better with the terms already ueed in earlier conuec- 
tions, and also because the use of the distinction between 
" formal aud material " carries metaphysical associations 
unnecessary here. To adopt that terminology would also 
prejudice the detailed treatment below in favor of the Her- 
Dartian theory of feeling, to which strong exception may be 
taken. It may be noted tliat of the common ideal feelings 
already treated of, interest belongs to the emotions of ac- 
tivity, and the feelings of reality and beUef to those of 
content 

g 2. EHonoNs OP AcTivirr,' 

It has already been seen that all mental actiTities 
reside, that all apperceptive processus happen, in the 
attention : hence the great class of emotions of activity 
cluster round the different phases of the attentive life. 
These feelings again fall into two classes, which we may 
call feelings of degree of adjmlment, and feelings of 
/unction, or activity proper. 

■ See Nablowaky. Dot O^fihUUien, pp. 49S1 ; also W&ttz and 
Tolknuum, in ^., and In English, Ward. 

* Ct. Mpedalljr the clew treatoieul of Waltz, Lthrbuch d. Ptyeh., 
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Emotions of Adjustment. It is an eaej matter to get 
these feelings experimentally. Attention to successive 
stimuli — ^say sounds — following one another in very 
rapid succession, soon grows painful as a feeling of 
diatraction or c<mfusi(m. The attention cannot adjust 
and readjust itself in time to bring order into its stimu- 
lations. On the contrary, when there is an even- 
measured flow in the appeals to which the attention ia 
open, we have a class of feelings of abstraction or dear- 
nms. Again, a stimulus may be so slight, vague, dim, 
ua to lead to violent concentration upon it, giving feel- 
ings of contraction or effort ; and again, we often have 
the consciousness of unusual breadth of view, compre- 
hensiveness of range, expansion or ease. 

It is seen that these emotions, given thus in pairs, 
indicate roughly a distinction between what is called 
sensory and ideal attention. The first of each pair — dis- 
traction, abstraction, contraction, expansion — refer to 
the adjustment of the attention itself with the muaoolar 
feelings it includes. A number of sounds distract, a 
continued musical chord abstracts, a microscopic prepa- 
ration contracts, and a landscape expands, one's atten- 
tion ; and the different feelings are very distinct. An 
outstanding feeling of good adjustment is that of 
rhythm, based upon successive movements of the atten- 
tion. On the other hand, the second named in each 
pair refer more particularly to the apperceptive or 
thought process which is brought about in the corre- 
sponding state of the attention. Many reasons confuse a 
subject, but the discovery of harmony among them 
dears it up; but I may make an effort to understand 
it better, and my success leads to a feeling of ease. 
These feelings become generalized in the common ideal 
feelings already treated, i.e., doubt and belief. 

Tiiere are a great many subordinate varietiea of theae 
feelings of ailjuBtment, but the enumeration of them is not 
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snoh are faiigue, sluggishness, op^ilion, seeking, 
finding, nuccess, failure, kssilation, perplexity, uncertainty. 
As flaid before, euch euiimerationa are quite empirical and 
incomplete. Excellent detailed treatment from the Herbar- 
tiaa standpoint is Nahloweky's.' For theoretical conaidera- 
tions, the student may consult Ward.' 

Erootiona of Fanotlon. Although the line of distinc- 
tion is inexact, this class of emotions is conveDiently 
separated from the foregoing. They are feelings of the 
apperceptive process, as far aa it is felt in operation ; 
still, however, apart from the nature of the particular 
object of its operation. The goiug-out of the attention 
may be felt as frtshneaa, triumph, eagerness, aUrtnesa, 
hope, courage, aspiration, dation ; or as hesitation, intUci- 
tion, anxiety, timidity, mdanckoiy, irritation, /ear. The 
former great class may be known in general as emotions 
of exaltaiion, and the latter as emotions of depression. 

A division has been attempted of theeo, as of other emotions, 
into those hiwing present, past, and future reference ; but 
the details are plain enougn to suggest themselves to the 
reader. Moreover, as far as they are purely feelings of fnnc- 
tion, and do not vary with the object referred to as past, 
present, or future, they are only three, all of which have been 
suggested uoder the head of common ideul feeling, i.e., feel- 
ing of recognition of that which is past, of presence in regard 
to that which is now, and of espectatioji of that which is 
fntnre. If more than mere time-form is meant, and if snch 
feelings have qualitative differences which mark themaa past, 
jiresent, or future, then they 1>elon^ under the head of feel- 
ings of content, or " materiul " feelings. 

. § 3. EUOTIOKS 07 COSTKST, I.E., HATING BeFEKEXCE TO 

Objects. 

The great body of onr emotional states have not the 
fixity and exact determination of emotions of activity. 
The so-called objective or qualitative emotions vary 

' Loe. eit., pp. 65-180. See Blao Dewef, Ptyehoioey, pt, U. cliap, XU. 
*Brujic. Britann., art. Ptyelwlog]/. 
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with all tlie varieties of combination in vhich objects or 
objective tmths may take shape. Accordingly, no ex- 
hanstive classification in detail will be attempted. Per- 
haps the most convenient, as the most endent, division 
of these emotions, is based npon distinctions among their 
objects, as regards the kind of belief-coefficient vbich 
they involve. 

Proceeding on this plan we may distinguish presen- 
tative from rdational emotions, and nnder the presenta- 
tive order we find, first, a great class which refer 
exclusively to self, terminate on the ego ; for example, 
pride. These we may call se^-emotions, after analogy 
with the more affective kinds of sensation, which, it will 
be remembered, have most direct valne as reflecting the 
subjective side of sense-experience. Another class, nnder 
the presentative type, depend npon the relation of the 
object of the emotion to one's self, as fear, etc. These 
we may call objective emotions, after analog;)- with the 
knowledge element in sensation. Pelational emotions, 
on the other band, terminate upon objects which have 
certain complexities in themselves apart from their con- 
nection with the individual The presentative emotions 
carry belief in the sensational or memory coefficient; 
the relational, in the logical coefficient 

Further, under the objective emotions, we may dis- 
tinguish the expressive from the sympathetic. The former 
indicate a reaction in consciousness outward as an ex- 
pression of personal feeling; and the latter indicate a 
similar reaction, which is now sufficiently described by 
the term sympathy. Again, feelings of relation fall into 
so-called logical and cOTUxptiuiI feelings. 

The divisions thus indicated may be presented to the 
eye in the following table : 

Content ) „ i .- i 1 Ivogical ' "^ '^ 
{ Relational | Conceptual 
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g 4. SELP-Dfonoire. 

Tbe emotions which terminate on one's self must be 
clearly distiugnished from the feeling proper of self. 
The feeling of self underlies all other forms of conscious- 
ness when self-consciousneas has once arisen. Assuming 
this to be so, whatever self may be, we find that the con- 
templatioQ of self, when it becomes the object of our re- 
flection, arouses certain spontaneous and peculiar forms 
of emotional excitement. These are the emotions of 
self. 

Sach emotions attend either an exalted estimate of 
one's own person or possessions, or, on the other hand, a 
depreciatory estimate. The former we may call emo- 
tions of pride, and the latter emotions of humility. 
Looked at casually, emotions of pride include the states 
ordinarily called pride, vanity, haughtiness, amceit, superi- 
ority, coniplwency, arrogance, 8df-a>nfideiux,frowardnees, 
etc. ; and under emotions of humility we have humility, 
modesty, eel/-dfixtsemenl, seif-distruet, inferiority, hash/vi- 
nea», meanness of spirit, toea/cness, poverty, shame, etc. 

In difi'erent individuals these emotions have habitual 
stimulatinQ in very varying circumstances. One vain- 
glorious mortal dwells always upon his past exploits ; 
another, on the mighty deeds lie is going to perform. 
One humble spirit bears always in mind the weakness of 
his earlier or present endeavors ; another lives in con- 
stant dread that an occasion may arise in which his real 
shortcomings will become evident. Moreover, besides the 
common object of them all, self, liewed in a narrow sense, 
these emotions attach very broadly to anything in which 
one's interest is wrapped up, or for which he is in 
any way responsible. Without discassing the i^aestion 
as to whether the extent of these feelings justifies our 
extending the notion of self to include all the objective 
personal interests of the man, it is still true that his 
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self-feelings oTeiflow, as Home mftintaioed, and Attach 
them^elre» to all objects with which he is closelj and 
babitaallj associated. A man grows proad of his col- 
lege, his boarding-honse, even of the valor of his ene- 
mies ; ashamed of his associates, of the shabby dress of 
his grocer, of the Tenalitr of his political adTersaiiea. 
Give me a real interest in anvthing whatever, and it be- 
comes mine in an emotional sense : its fate affects me in 
the same way, though not to the same degree, as a simi- 
lar fate to mysell 

Self-emotionfl aa Egoiatic. This transfer of emotion 
from the strict self-object is seen at once to be dne 
to the nature of interei^t as an egoistic feeling. If my 
pride attaches only to what I am deeply interested in, it is 
because my interest represents the outcome of my own 
selective, habitual, and truest activities. In worshipping 
what is closely connected with myself, I am worshipping 
largely what I have made or done — in short, my own 
power, or myself. The interest of mere sn^estion, of 
curiosity, the exploring interest, does not carry my emo- 
tion of pride orhamility; it is perfectly indifferent aa 
far as its object is concerned, nnless by my exploration 
I discover some deeper connection between this object 
and myself. The bearing of this truth — the essential 
egoism of this whole class of feelings — upon the sym- 
pathetio emotions is noted below. 



I 
■ 



g 5. Objective Emotions. 

The o&jecftve emotions have already been characterized; 
they are so called to indicate that their main reference 
is to an object. As feelings, they are subjective states, but 
they arise as differentiated qualitative stittes ; and this 
differentiation seems to depend in some way upon the 
relation of self to the objects which excite them respec- 
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tivelj. Bat the idea of self, as itself an object presented 
\a relatiou to the thing on which the emotion terminates, 
is not necessarily present. Children show fear, anger, 
etc., before they have the notion of self. The object of 
the emotion does sustain a relation in adalt conception 
to self, and the emotion which was purely instinctive 
(presentative) at first thus becomes reasonable (repre- 
sentative;. But the fact that the same emotion may not 
have a conscious self-reference shows that such a refer- 
ence is not one of its essential conditions. 



This case illtistratee the growth of conscioueneBa in connec- 
tiou with the ncrvoua aystem. What in the child represents 
a natural inherited reaction upon special kinds of pres- 
entations, is prophetic and anticipatory of conscious means 
to ends in the man : a nervous adaptation is confirmed and re- 
affirmed by A conBcioua adaptation. Facts of this kind favor 
the theory that the nervous system itself represents intelligent 
adaptation, either through the conscioasness of its proeeuitors, 
or through the teleological principle of ita own development. 

The position, therefore, is mistaken that the fundamental 
objective emotions have necessarily a conscious self- reference. 
The truth is that they come to have such a reference. We 
would expect this from the falsity already pointed out of the 
idealistic position that knowledge of an object necessarily im- 

Elies the antithesis of subject and object. Of course, if one 
old to the latter position in regard to presentations, he must 
hold the former in reference to presentative emotions. 
Hume's celebrated distinction between the object of an emo- 
tion and ita cause' is true only for the adult reflective con- 
•cionsnees, in which the purpose of the emotion, at first only 
biological, has become a conscious psychological end as well.' 



1 TnaUte, bk. u. pt. I. accK. 2. 

* Bcbaetder makes Me diitioctfoD clnr by ihowlug that some feel- 
ings begin as purely biological (fear, angtr) sod end by being purely 
mCDlal (dread, hate). Ue deslguatea lljeae percpplion ( WahrTie/tmuTiffi} 
and nprawntatlon { V^rtMlungt) feelluga, respectively, as distlnguUbed 
from purely pbyilcnl iBmpJInditngi) snd purely formal {Oedanktny 
(eeUnga. The clan called preMntalite in the leil correepoodg to bis 
iwo olaaca. I.e., perception and reprewatoUoo feelings. Schneider, 
Thitritek* wau. pp. 0S-iai. 
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§ 6. Expressive Emotions. 

These emotions, further, find their place in the reactive 
consciousness, as both the study of children and adult 
refiection teach us. They rise in child-life before volitiou 
becomes prominent. Consequently the phrase expressive 
emotiou serves best to distiDguish them. They are an 
espressioQ of the reaction or behavior of cousciousuesB 
when given objects are presented. They represent the 
reactive, outgoing side of consciousness, as the affective 
emotions or feelings of self represent the receptive or re- 
flective side. 

liooked at from this point of view, emotions rest upon 
impulses,' and eiiiibit the two great directions which 
have already appeared lu impulse, i.e., toward or from an 
object as fitted to satisfy, or the contrary. Careful dis- 
tinction in terminology — more careful and exact, no 
doubt, than the facts warrant — gives over the active, im- 
pelling factor in a state of high emotion to impulse, and 
reserves for emotion only the mental excitement, agita- 
tion, felt disturbance of consciousness. This, at any 
rate, serves to cover both aspects of the case, and gives 
us a terminology which may be consistently maintained. 

Having in view, therefore, the direction of the im- 
pulses which the expressive emotions accompany, we 
may distinguish emotions of attraction from emotions of 
repulsion. 

The treatment of the impulses which express higher 
ideal reactions — in distinction from sensuous impulse — 
is now reserved. 



the emotion being the inner or conscious side of that exjirs 
sion. Wl' ehall see below tliat the question is an interesting 
and important one, whether the facial and general muacolar 
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TOOvementB which are onlinnrily known ns inoTementB of 
emotional expression »re not historically, nfter all, the remftins 
of useful motor reHctione, i.e., the channek of inipulee. The 
eBtahlishmetit of euch u theory by the evolution ieIb would go 
to show that emotion is but the conscioueneas that there ia 
impulse, and that it is expreeBing itself. 

Emotiona of Attraction. Under the general head 
of attraction, ive may inclntle all tendencies toward au 
object or individual, or Batisfaction in its presence ; 
from the slight feeling of approval to the boiateronB 
expression of social enjoyment, or to the qnieter but 
stronger movings of affection and love. And the prog- 
ress of this emotion in degree and closeness of attach- 
ment is au interesting and typical chapter in the natural 
history of feeling. 

Beginning with interest — the emotion of simple atten- 
tion — an object becomes attractive as it comes into clear 
relation with one's self. Both simple association, by the 
egoistic reference already remarked upon, and increasing 
knowledge of attractive qualities in the thing in question, 
tend to increase its attracting force. Furthert any effort 
which may have been put forth in connection vitb Bach 
an object increases its hold upon us, and, by strengthen- 
ing our interest, makes its presence a matter of need. 

In this increased attractiveness of an object, however, 
we discriminate clearly between persons and things. 
Familiarity with things always leads to attachment to them, 
simply by association and interest. If the thing is nse- 
fnl we become further attached to it ; if it turn out 
nseless, we simply neglect it ; but it still has its place 
in its interesting environment. But things never arouse 
in ns the opposite, repellant emotion, except by some 
kind of association with persons. 

Id the case of persons, on the other hand, the simple 
attachment which now becomes, in its earUest form, ad- 
mtro^ion, passes over, on further acquaintance with the 
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object, into a more positive and vigorous emotion, 
BtreDgthen the ties of association and self-relation (kin- 
Bliip, pftrtnership, etc.) sufiicieutlj, and the emotiou of 
attachment becomes affeciion and love. There is a line in 
the growth of the emotion of attraction beyond which all 
revelatioua of character or action, however damaging, 
only deepen and strengthen the earlier tie. But if this 
line has not already been reached when damaging dia- 
coveries are made, if the attractive emotion has only 
reached the stage of admiration arising from intellectual 
interest and casual association — then there cornea a re- 
Tulsion to emotion of repulsion. J 

Around these three stages in the growth of emotioDVW 
of attraction, the varieties of such feelings may be ■ 
grouped. Admiration, the feeling of deep interest in per- 
sons, is ventration when its object is elderly, superior, or 
of high rank ; aive, when it is obscurely grand and im- 
posing. Attachment, the feeling of close association with 
and dependence upon persons and things, has distinct 
colorings, when felt toward inanimate objecta, animals, ■ 
inferior or superior persons, etc. Affection, the feelion 
of profound attraction toward persons, arising from thd I 
deeper ties of family or common life-interests, parallel 
opinions and aims, or congenial dispositions, takes on 
iuuunterable forms known by name as distinct emotions : 
feotings of cow/frfericc, patience, security, help, congratida- 
tion, self-surrender, self-denial, tenderness — in short, all the 
intinite emotional phases, of past, present, and future 
reference, which poets have sung and wonieu have felt 
since one human heart first learned to enlarge its borders 
to include another. 

All such feelings of attraotiveneaa take on peculiar 
qualities when their objecta are matters of future or of 
post time. The belief-coefficient may be a representa- 
tive in distinction from the sensational (presentative) J 
one, carrying the force of the fnture as well as ofl 
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memory : these emotious are then called hopt and joy 
respectively. 

It sliould be remarked that the place ut sympathetic 
emotion in feelings of nttroction cannot be hero disuusBed. 
It IB a topic for futuie treatment ; but that it bears a large 
part iu the more intense phases of affection there can be do 
donbt. It must not be supposed, fnrtber, that there are no 
other emotional elements than the attracting motive in the 
feelings here mentioni.-d. Each one of them is exceedingly 
complex. They are placed under the "attractive" category, 
to emphasize the kind of impulse to which the; attach. The 
minute analytic treatment of each would bi< an extended 
inquiry, largely barren of theoretical or useful results. 

Emotions of Bepulaion. The repelling impulses also 
supply us with a group of emotions of euormJus range 
and importance. What Las been said about the devel- 
opment of the feeling of attraction applies with aome 
modification to this class also. Simple interest and 
some knowledge is necessary to iuduce the feeling of 
vnattractiveiiesa in the first instance ; it grows to be 
ebjfctionablenejis iu things (mainly) or persons. The 
feelings toward things do not pass into stronger emo- 
tion except through association with persons. But with 
persons it passes into distaste, a positive feeling which 
becomes intense iu abhorrence. At any stage, except 
that of extreme repulsion, an attracting motive — kin- 
ship, pride, intellectual admiration, etc, — may assert 
itself so strongly as to cause a revulsion of feeling over 
to the attractive side : and attachments thus formed are 
often most lasting and iut«uae. 

Many modifications of the so-called feeling of ohjec- 
tionaUenesa might be mentioned : feelings of inferiority, 
of poor breeding, of bad faith, disdain, distrust, etc. So 
positive distaste may take form as impatience, scorn, 
r«b^ion, impertinence, malice, vengeance, present fear, 
anger, hatred, etc. And abhorrence has varieties in 
deUattUion, contempt, disgwt, loathing, etc. 
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All the emotiouB of tliis class also get generalized 
under coefficients of future and memory reality respect- 
ively, and become the oppoaites of hope and joy, i.e., 
fear (or, more properly, dread) and sorrow. 

Sximnstive enumerations here also are nnnecessary be> 
cause both unprofitable, and impossible. The further ques- 
tion of iutereat remaining ia thiit of the possible reduction of 
all varieties of expreBsivo emotion to a few simpler kinds of re- 
active feeling. How far such a task ia promising is indicated 
below in connection with ideal impulses, where the question 
can be approachud to better advantage. It would be an inter- 
esting and profitable exercise in refiectivc analysis, for teachera 
to suggest emotions not hithi'ito mentioned, and lead students 
to attempt to assign them proper position in one of these or 
later categories. The physical basis of these emotions is 
also deferred. 

§ 7. Sympathetic Emotions. 

The second division of presentative emotions has 
been called ayvipatheiic. The word " sympathy," in ordi- 
nary nsat;?, signifies the emotion which is called out by 
the intelligence of snch good or bad fortune to others 
as HustaiuH no immediate connection with our own. 
The ordinary popular understanding at the outset is 
that any feeling of advantage and disadvantage to one's 
self is different and apart from so-called pure sym- 
pathy or fellow-feeling. 

An adequate psychological analysis of the conditions 
of sympathy seems to yield the following results: 

1. /( IS aroused by states clearly j^easurable or painful. 
There is no occasion for sympathy with one who does 
not need it ;' that is, with one who is not in a state of 
positive feeling, good or bad. Further, the study of the 
first sympathies of children shows that they extend to 

' Only the painful causes of sympathy will be connldered fu deUll : 
tbis accords with the popular usage. The tome conBideradous spply, 
however, lo tbe pleasurable exercise of BympaUiy. 
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things as well as to persons, and onl; gradually get nar- 
rowed down to sensible objects. Syoipatlijasau emotion 
is shown before tbe child makes any distinction between 
things that feel and those that do not' Bnt whatever 
the object be, the emotion is called forth only bj such 
happenings as have before excited the child's own feel> 
ings of pleasure or pain. 

2. Some degree of interest is necessary to sympathy. 
The confirmation of this appears broadly iu every-day 
experience. I read in the morning paper that thou- 
sands of people perished in a Chinese Hood, and the 
cup of coffee that follows it up is much more impor* 
tant to me than their bereaved families. But a single 
death in my own community makes me at once solicit- 
ous in reference to the deceased man's relatives. Yet 
mere exploring interest, when it comes upon suffering, 
always starts the sympathetic feeling. 

3. My sympathy is in a rovgh itxiy proportionate to the 
nearness of the individtttd'n connection with myself. This, 
again, needs no detailed proof : if my brother break his 
leg, I feel more sympathy than if a casual comrade 
meet the same misfortune ; and the difference is greater 
still if the latter be a servant or a favorite horse. 

4. Sympathy is aroused, not merely by real beings, but 
by any idea of suffering. It is not necessary that we 
believe in the object of our sympathies. Pictures in 
memory win our sympathy, imaginations iu fiction 
arouse it, vague forebodings of misfortune to others 
excite it. Whenever there arises in consciousness an 
idea of a sensible creature — be he fact, memory, fancy, 
illusion, reality in any of its kinds, that is, be he a 
possibility in any form — his fortnne as suffering or 
enjoying moves our sympathy. 



' Dnrwin obterred lympatlijr In bb child ilz montlu tuA eleven daji 
. Mind. II. p. S80. 
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Tliis is true in spite of our efforts, often succesBful 
as tliey are, to suppress sympathetic emotion by dwell- 
iug upon the unreality or ili-desert of the subject of it. 
Little Dorrit will move some readers, iu spite of their 
sense that the character is fictitious. We all feel the 
stirrings of fellow-feeling for the condemned criminal, 
even though we be convinced of the justice of his sen- 
tence. In cases in which we do suppress the emotion, 
it is by getting rid of the idea, turning the attention to 
sometliing else, exciting some new interest, that we do 
it ; not by depriving the subject in question, the idea 
of suffering, of its force to affect us. 

Dsflnition of Sympathy. It is plain, if these points be 
true, that sympathy is an emotion aroused by any preeetUa- 
tion which auggesia suffering. 

In this definition several further considerations are in- 
volved. By the use of the word " suggestion" an impor- 
tant distinction is intended between the object on which 
sympathy terminates and that by which it is caused. 
A su^estion is a stimulating idea which is brought into 
consciousness from without, or comes by an association, 
in such a way that it does not belong in the course of my 
real life. A suggested pain, for example, is a pain which 
I am led to think of, but which I am not really suffering. 
Suggested suffering has not the present coefBoient of 
pain, but only a remembered coefficient of pain. Sug- 
gested suffering, therefore, is the idea of pain as far as 
it differs in consciousness from the actual pain of the 
experience presented. 

But the question arises : Does such a suggestion ex> 
cite sympathy ? Suppose a cruel father who punishes 
his child by pinching, the presentation of the father 
may suggest pain to the child; but this does not seem 
to be sympathy — it may be fear, or memory of pain. 
Yet, on looking closer and observing children, we find 
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that if the father take the attitude which the pain before 
accompauied, real sympathy ia excited. Let him pinch 
a piece of wood, paper, even his own finger, and the 
child a year old gives clear expression to its sympathetic 
emotion. The child does not need the notion of 
another person who suffers, nor even of another ob- 
ject that saffers; he only needs two things: first, a 
presentation which suggests vivid pain, and second, the 
absence of the coefficient of reality which his own suf- 
fering had. In other words, the emotion of sympathy 
does not require an object at all. It acquires an object, 
and then maintains itself by the emphasis of this object ; 
bnt in the first place it attaches to any convenient pres- 
entation in close connection with its exciting cause. 

This seems at first sight a remarkable statement, but it is 
borne out even by adult experience. Peraouatly, thi' writer 
finds it impossible to think of suffering in the most abstract 
and general way without feeling the Uigintiirigs of sympathy. 
The simple thought of a bloody knife excites the emotion, 
when the only object ia found to be the fragmentary glimpses 
of dead bodies, Dutchers' stalls, and squealing pigs, which 
stand for murder. And further, there seems to be no differ- 
ence in the conscious feeling of remembered pain and present 
eympathy, except a vague outward reference, which means only 
that it is not real pain now in me. 

The foregoing assumes, evidently, that there is a differ- 
ence of some kind between " real present pain" and the pain 
which is suggested or remembered. It is sometimes held 
that a suggestion or memory of pain is real pain. This is 
true if in each case we mean only the tone, not the qualita- 
tive emotional state which it accompanies. But "suffering" 
is always a particular kind of suffering, not pain in general : 
and the particular qualitative coefficient of (say) a toothache, 
as distinguished from remorse, is clear enough. In the sug- 
gested suffering this qualitative element is wanting or very 
confused. 

Kinds of Sympathetio SnesoBtion. We may sympa- 
thize, therefore, without sympathizing with anything, 
and at first this is the experience of the young child. 
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Bat its sympathy gets an object, and, by getting it, devel- 
ops and maiutaius itself. The fact that the suggesting 
presentation is generally the same as the suffering crea- 
ture tends to give stability to the object of the emotion. 
Then there arises the apprehension of the physical signs 
of snfTering, for which the child inherits in some fev 
instances a direct susceptibility; and these carry the 
objective reference of the sympathies over to themselves. 
Indeed, it is probable that the 6rst suggestions of suf- 
fering come from the facial and vocal expressions of 
others. Imitation also leads to the copying of tba 
movements of emotional expression of others, and this 
reacts to suggest the appropriate emotions in the child 
himself,' 

Development of Sympathy. The rise of sympathetic 
emotion may be described in view of the foregoing. Con- 
sidering only the feeling elements, in the light of what 
has been said of the intellectnal conditions of each, wa 
may distinguish three stages in this development, i.e., 
qff'ect, tjUerest, concern. The offed. we understand to ba 
a simple present state of feeling considered as having- 
motive force : say a present pain. Affects become 
strongly associated with presentations, and this associa- 
tion is a process occurring in the attention ; the exercise 
of the attention then excites interest. Interest, further, 
as far as it arises in connection with pleasures and pains 
remembered, introduces concern, i,e., sympathy become 
detinite as terminating on a distinct personal object 

AltruiBtio Element in Sympathy. The much-dis- 
cnssed question of egoism vs. aitruism in the sympathetic 
' Cf. Sullj, OttUint* of Ptyehology, pp. 508 tt. Splaoza bad a 
glimpse of tliis ; be says (EOtie». iii. dcmoostr. E7): " Tbe fdea of an 
extcrnfll body [magliicd by ub will luiplj an aCectlOD of our own body 
Itku to ihftl of Ibc cxiernal body," He held, bowerer, thni ■■ we muM 
Imagine any aao llku oureulves lo be tSecioA wlib any emotion In order 
Uini ne may be uSectcd wlib the Hid emotion," 
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«motaoii may receive partial consideration here. If it be 
true that suggested suffering excites sympathy, and that 
it is ouly suggested suffering that excites it, namely, snf- 
lering not felt to be present as real suffering is, and for 
that reason attributed, when knowledge is snfflciently 
advanced, to some one else — then we must believe that 
sympathy is not entirely egoistic. Snggested suffering 
is at first neither egoistic nor altruistic, because neither 
the ego nor the alUr exists in consciousness when sym- 
pathy at first arises.' The reference of real pain to self, 
and of suggested pain to another, seem to be both late 
acquirements. But as it is true that the child gets his ex- 
ternal objects clearly presented — especially his external 
personal objects — before he clearly presents himself, so 
sympathy must be a oonscioas emotional motive before 
self-seeking is. 

Here, again, it is necessary to draw a careful distiuction 
between the origin of tiympatby and its relation to volition. 
Sympathetic emotion arises from eiperieuces of personal pleaa- 
nru and pain ; of this there seeina to be no doubt. But in 
acting from sympathetic impulses, the object of the sympathy 
ia tlie cud set before consciousness, not the attainment of 
pleitsure or the avoidance of pain. SiiggoBt«d pain in others 
may lead to a course of conduct directly opposed to the course 
most pleasurable to one's self ; that is, two suggestionB, one 
selfish, the other sympathetic, may arise iu direct opposition 
to each other, and the sympathetic suggestion may win the 
day. 

Nervous biological conditions with pitssive or reactive 
oouBciouaness, therefore, account sufficiently for the origin of 
sympathy as an emotion. But it is only the " psych ologiat'e 
fallacy" to make such sympathy of ethical worth, on the one 



' "It iapaycbologjaillywkhout meaning, "MysHfifldlng, "to speak 
of a Dative egoism, Ifby egoJSDi is understood the cuoscioua selling of tb« 
weal and woe of oiliurs below our own." Outline* of Ftj/fhologji, pp. 
£12, 348. Slepben nja Iherc U Fellow -feel lag before there Is knowledge 

> «f olhen' feeling {Snenet qf Eihkt, chap. ti. g 2) ; but knowledge of 

I Oue'i own feeling, as one'i own^ fa equally abaeot. 
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hand, with Bain ' and Spencer, by converting it into the aelf- 
conaciouB sympathy which eeea eelf hidden " in the Ehoos" of 
the oBtensible object of the kindly emotion; or with Green,* 
on the other hand, to make all sympathy u matter of the ra- 
tional construction of an end, which turns out after all to bo 
self. The ethical aspects of the case receive consideration 
below.* 



Tarietiea of Sympathetic Emotion. A large number 
of varieties or ehndes of emodon maj be classed as 
sympathetic, i.e., kindness, benevoleTice, charitableness, etc. 
When felt toward an equal in character or station, we 
call it congralulcUion, fellow-feding, feUow-svffering, com- 
panionship, common tvdl or iU desert, solicitude, heartache ; 
toward an inferior, compassion, pity, mercy ; toward one 
mach superior, it approaches awe, but differs from it in 
an unnamable way. 



There is also maliynant sympathy, i.e., pleasure in 
another's pain. It is a componnd emotional state, in which 
the pain of suggested sufferiug is overwhelmed by the grati- 
fication of powerful unworthy emotions, such as hate, re- 
venge, self -assertion, etc. Ordinarily it carries a distinct 
element of disquiet and self-reproof ; yet in some natures it 
seems to reach pure malignity. This fueling oftener mani- 
festo itself as dissatisfaction at another's succesa or happiness. 



' Ehnotiont nnd Will, ch. vr. Both Bain And Si)eiicer hold that 
■ympatliy bas arisen Id conoection with llie " gregnrious Instliict." I.e., 
the best coQitltions for life Lave been thoee secured by flocking or 
berdiog, and Id ibU way the coDneclion beinei'ii ao UDinial's own 
safety iir comfort and thai of other animals was eftnblUhed. 

' ProUg. to BfAiet. pp. ai 1 f. It is only a repetition of the fallacy of 
Oreeo'i mato posiiloD thai all feeling Involves Itnowledge of self. He 
Mys : " If Imagliialloii (suggestloaj la merely the return of feeling in 
fitiDler form, no tice can imagine any feeling, any more than he can 
originally feel ll, eicepl ns Au oum." Jntrod. to Hume. ii. p. 28. 
Sympathy, to Orcen, involves a "conceived ideniity, or unity In diSer- 
ence. between the ipoclalor's own person and the person of ibe olLer.** 
Ibid., u. 43. 41. 

• Chap. IZ., g 7. 
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Social Feeling.' The further generalizatioa of the 
idea of personality to which developed sympathy at- 
taches gives the emotioD a broader reference. Social 
feeling is sympathetic emotion as it attaches to man io 
general. It can only arise after the conception of man 
ie reached, of man as a multiplication of particular men 
liht mysdf. As long as men were not considered all 
" like myself," but some slaves, some barbarians, some 
Gentiles — only a few Greeks or Hebrews — social feeling 
had only the range of the class or race in the midst of 
which it arose. Particnlar forms are feelings of equalUy, 
justice and injustice, rights, poliiicai and patriotic feelings, 
etc. Also under this head should be included feelings 
of rivalry, emidalion, jealousy, ambition, competiiion, Jove 
of fame or reputation, sensitiveness — all the emotions, in 
fact, which arise from the association of man with man 
in social life. Intense pleasure and pain both tend, it 
may also be remarked, to sociability and oomjnnnicative- 



§ 8. REPHESENTAnVB EmOTIOSS. 

Presentative pass over into representative emotdons 
when the object is itself representative, i.e., a memory, 
imagination, reproduction of any kind. It is sufficient 
to say here that the emotion aroused by a reproduction 
is the same in kind as that of the original presentation. 
They are prevailingly, however, of much lower intensity. 
The time element which they involve also gives them a 
new coloring : the joys of memory are different from the 
joya of the present or the future. This means that the 
substitution of the memory for the sensational coefficient 
of belief has its meaning in the emotional consciousness. 

' On the relation of the synipBihetlc and social emotfons to ihe ego- 
litfc (wlO emottoni, im Ward, Zm. Hi. 
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So also, as Schneider ctaimB,' the emotion accompanying 
Bimple eiiBtentiHl and categorical judgments passed on 
objects is still the same in kind as tne presentative. The 
judgment is only the explicit belief-form of tlie syuthesis of 

Serception, and the object fills coDscionsness just as a percept 
oes. I fear burglars more as I talk about them and ueacribe 
their murderous deeds. There is here a uew coloring of 
emotion, however, given by the consciousness of the absence 
of sensational reality. We bold ourselves aloof from the 
emotion, as it were, and deny its right to arise. The feeling 
of activity strives with the feeling of content. This Schneider 
overlooks, and consequently has no adequate basis for the 
feelings of relation treated in the next cnapter — feelings of 
which the forms themselves of conceptual relation have be- 
come the objects. 

On otijfctive and sympathetic emotion, consult : (development of) 
Ferez, VEducatUtn dis le Berceaa, part IV ; Haffding, Outline*, n, 
B and ; Horwicz, Psycholoyiache Analj/een, in loc. ; Hodgson, 
Theory nf Practice, vol. i, in loc.; Volkmann, Lehrbuch, ^ 18B-188 ; 
(sympathy) Sully, Outlines, pp. 608f.; Baiu, Emotions and WSU, 
part I. chaps, rv-xi ; Drbal, Lehrbuch, $§ 114-13S: Carpenter, 
Mental F^yriailogy, bk. I. ohap. vii ; McCosb, EmotUma ; see also 
the works on Ethics for diBouBsions of Sympathy. 

On social and personal feeling, see re&. given by Dewey, Ay- 
choloffji, p. 84 a. 

Further Problems /or Study : 

Development of sympathy ; 
The ethical aspecis of sympathy. 

' Thieriiclu Wille, pp. ISO. 121, Schoelder drawi an argument for tbe 
ideutliy c)f emolioa u It progresses from perceplloo to tLought. from 
IS of lis physical ezpreulooi for example, disgust. 
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The higher reaches of apperceptiou in conception, 
judgment, and thought, give rise altto to characteristic 
emotiouai states. The fundamental act of attention as 
relating function gives most geueral coloring to this 
class of feelings, and from it they also derive their 
name, rdaiional feelings. The divisions of these emo- 
tions we should expect to correspond to the kinds of 
relation discoverable in the forma of judgment. These 
have already been classified above,' and while the feel- 
ings to which they give rise are, like feelings generally, 
less clearly differentiated, and their nomenclature quite 
undeveloped, a general correspondence may be easily 
discovered in consciousness. In the description which 
follows, however, no attempt at such an exhaostive 
parallel is attempted. 

At the outset, three very distinct kinds of emotional 
experience may be distinguished : intellectual or logical 
feelings, ethical or feelings of right and wrong, and (es- 
thetic or feelings of the beauli/id. The latter two may 
be farther classed as conceptual feeUngs. 

It may be observed that tliese feeling arc distinguished 
dearly as a whole, thojgh not alwavB dearly in particular 
caaee, from the emotions of activity already deecnbod. Here 
we have emotions attiiching to content, but this content 
IB oonstrncted in relations, i.e., the relations are part of llie 
content. Activity-feelings arise from the activity itself, and 
presentative feelings arise from objects in their more isolated 
and unrelated character. For example, I attend successively 

> Bmtei arui JnUlUet. cli»p. Xiv. § i. 
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to two tigers in ft cage — emotion of actiyi^. I duoorer that 
they are rimilarly and besntifnllj marked — emotion of rela- 
tion. 1 am informed that one of them is at liberty — ^pment»- 
tire emotion of fear. 

Recent work id comparative p^cholon ta emphataiiBg - 
the line of demarcatioD between the intHlectDal proc caaM 
tDTol*ed in preeentatire and in relational emotion, ne have 
already bad occaaioa to now the di^tinctioti between the 
reactire or receptive form of consciousneis — that of percep- 
tion, memory, passire imagination, implicit jadgment; and 
the actiTe conaciouaness in which the data of free reprodoctioa 
are constmcted onder the lead of explicit selection — constmo- 
tire imagination, thought The former is enlarged upon by 
Romanes,* and its prodncts called "recept^in contrast to 
concepts proper. Prof. Lloyd Morgan * marks the same dis- 
tinction by tne terms "constmcts" (percepte) and " isolates" 
(concepts). Both writers point oot the "composite" general- 
ized character of passive mental constraction and draw the 
limit of animal intelligence just short of active conception. 
This dietiaction iii alighted, as we hare seen, by Schneider 
and other evolution writers. 



g 1. Logical Enonoss. 

By distingnisliing the more fundamental emotioBB of 
relation as logical, ve intend to point out those to 
which the coefficient of thought-belief attaches : those 
which attend upon the various acts of judgment. First, 
we find a class of feelings arising from bare relaiWTuhip 
as itself the object of consciousness, i.e., feelings of 
reasotuibieTiesB and unreaaonabiewss, of corUradiction, of 
logical antiafadion, of iendenciee of thonghl' of ignorance, 
of the unhnovm, the my»teriov3, the insmnitnbie, feelings of 
the coTidvaivetteBB of argumefd, of the hypofhetical, of the 
inoondumve^ etc These feelings are in close affinity with 
the great class-feelings already described as doubt and 
belief. 

■ Menial Bteiutton in Man, chap. iii. 
' Animal Uft anA JnUUigenee. cbap*. nti and a. 
' Cf. June*' loUTcsting dcKripiiun of FmIv^i qf Ttvdtnq/. lot. eiL. 
J, pp. 240 ff. 
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Crounected with time-relations we have what may be 
called time-em<aio7i8, Le,, aviicipation, prophecy, prtaentx- 
meiU, hope, attaching to the conception of future time ; 
retrospectiim, revery, musing, regret, feeling of the irreme- 
diahU, of oppoHunity lost or improved, attaching to the 
conception of the past ; and routine, surprise, amazemetU, 
astoniahmertt, present opportunity, hasty decision, attach* 
ing to the idea of the immediate present. 

iSpoce-relatdons also are reflected in emotional 
states : feelings of distance, moral reinott^tess or nearness, 
grandeur, pettiness, mental vacancy, besides the ordinary 
sensuous feelings of spacial relations. 

Other relationships give us feelings of coexieterwx or 
the contrary, i.e., communion, community, company, loMii~ 
nese ; of quantity, i.e., importance, insignificance, greatness, 
abundance, economy, pavcity, poverty, comjieteness and' 
incompleteness; of identity,' Le., aatneness, reseTJililanoe, 
difference, contrast, gitcdity ; ol fitness, -he,, utility, naelesa- 
ness, adequacy, insugiciency, redundancy, congmity and 
■inoongruity, suitableness, adaptation, jneans and end; of 
objective potoer, ie., agency, destructiveness, might, /eaiful- 
ness. 

The peculiarity of thia whole class consists in the 
oonscious explicitness of the act of relating. Judgment 
has been distiuguiahed from conception and imagination 
by this very feature. Yet as there is every degree of 
progress from the more mechanical union of factors in 
the pictures of passive imagination, to the clear cou- 
aciousness of relation as. found in jadgment; so these 

' It la under tills betul Ihal the einollonal effectWencsa of rbeiorlckl 
«zprenloD sad IllustriiUoDarlMS, sucbM the pleasure o[ a good Ugure — 
•nalogy, almile, h7peTbcle. Under thU bead, also, is tbe ktUug of 
lo^cal IdeatiUcaiiuo. or pleasure of tbe flttfog of new malcrlali Into 
the acruitomed form of our reaaoDlDg, wblch the Herbartlitni mnka 
ibe e«»ence of logical feeling as a wbole (WaltE, ZehrbiieJt, p. 800). 
TbU tcetlog of logical framework or form li ofteo preKnt In the vrlld- 
•'■1 vagaries of dicum-life. 
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feelings vary from a moat to a least degree of expUcit- 
iiesB iu this respect. As might be anticipated, further, 
there is a class of emotions attaching pecaliarlj to the 
least evident degree of relationship, as it appears in the 
apperceptive process before it reaches conscious asser- 
tion in jadgment. These we may now consider. 

§3. CoMCBPTUAL Emotions. 
The progress of the intellect from the involuntary 
combinations of fancy to the free constructions of imagi- 
nation and conception has already been depicted. This 
progress is a matter of feeling also ; the feeling of en- 
largement of range, emancipation, constructive capacity, 
which is covered in popular language by the phrase 
getting or having ideals. If my imagination builds up 
for me something more pure and satisfying in any par- 
ticular — form, color, use — I say that result approaches 
more to my ideal iu that direction. If, again, I set my- 
self to draw up a system of philosophy, I express my 
satisfaction at each turn of its development by saying it 
tends toward my ideal of a system : and I reverence a 
character more because, as I think, it more nearly em- 
bodies my ideal of a man. So in all construction 
whatever, besides the feeling of the extent of actual 
construction, there is a feeling of further possible con- 
struction — construction beyond what I have done, yet in 
the line of what I have done. 

§3. CONBTROOTION OF IdEAXS. 

The process of constructive imagination has been 
described.' It is the machinery by which ideals are 
produced. It is only necessary here to give the ele- 
ments, before pointed out,' their proper place in the 
scheme of feelings. 

■ Ben»e» and InUlUct. pp, 226-243. 

*Ibid.. pp- 227 t. 
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The appetence or moving force which impelB a scien- 
tiat or artiul to produce is the impulsive principle of 
Deed now fouud to underlie belief and action in general. 
It belongs among the higher impulses yet to be dia- 
CQSsed. The artist's intention expresses the permanence 
of this impulse and its exhaustive range over the mate- 
rial available to him. He seiects his material under the 
law of voluntary interest. What constitutes the Jitnees 
of his material is the problem of what ideals are, and 
it is that aspect of the case to which we must now turn. 

In the former connection we had to dual with the intel- 
lectual side only of constructive iniaginatiou, to answer the 
question: What constructions do we actually reach? We 
looked at art, etc., from the composer's point of view. 
There, while picturing the scientific and sesthetic process, we 
found no euch things as ideals ; only the intimation of them in 
the shape of vague distant ends toward which the imagination 
tends. Ideals are not mental constructions at all : if once 
constructed they would no louger be ideals: which only 
means that what we call ideals are emotional in their nature, 
expressing the drift or felt outcome of the constructive 
procei>8, not any actual attainment of it. If my ideal man, 
for example, were an intellectual construction, I would be 
able to describe him. 

nature or Ideals.' What are ideals ? What is art 
from the spectator's point of view? Evidently ideals 
are something felt in connection with present images ; 
something, that is, in virtue of which peculiar feelings 
arise over and above the simple feelings of apprehen- 
sion. In other words, conceptions of the kind produced 
under the lead of the constructive imagination have a 
peculiar quality, which leads as to pronounce them true, 
beautiful, or good. From the essential nature of con- 
ception we are able to reach, in a general way, the 

s within which this quality mast be sought 

■ With thl* developDjent, compare Hodpos, 2%«»ry ^ Praetiet, L 
pp. SBO-saa 
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1. Conception proceeds by abstraction, and abstrao- 
tioQ has been seen to be the mental tendency to pursue 
identities througli the mazes of new experience. The 
gratification of this pursuit of identities arises as a feel- 
ing of pleasure whenever two elements of experience 
before disparate fall together in a unity or common 
meaning. Without such a process of identifying, with 
its accompanying gratification, no conception whatever 
can take place. One element of conceptual feeling, 
therefore, mnst arise from abstraction, and this element 
may be best characterized as the feditig of unity in a 
whole. 

2. But an equally important, because opposite, aspect 
of conception, is generalization : the function whereby a. 
concept gets application over a wider area of experience 
by a modification of its content. In abstraction I pre- 
serve my concept and neglect all esperience whicli does 
not illustrate it ; in generalization, I accept my expe- 
rience and modify my concept to include it It is a 
mental tendency away from identity to variety ; and its 
gratification brings another element to conceptual feel- 
ing, i.e., the feeling of harmony of parts. 

3. The intension or depth of a concept begets a 
phase of feeling in response to the peculiar qualitative 
or essential value of it in experience : while its exten- 
sion excites only a feeling of its present accidental 
application. Man in intension excites in me the sym- 
pathetic and social feelings ; it indicates humanity, with 
the living thrill of interest the word suggests: but man 
in extension simply means men, anybody, everybody, 
commonplace and uninteresting. The emotion of in- 
tension let us call the feeling for meaning, a third essen- 
tial ingredient in conceptual emotion. 

By meaning we mean interesting quali^, recognizing 
in the word all the springs of interest, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional, already discussed. Our ideals are 
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the things of most absorbiug interest to ae. Ifet this 
interest is of a peculiarly objective character, as appears 
immediately below. 

The eiteoEioD-fet^ling eeeme to be no more than the simple 
logical emotion ovtir again. It Ib the emotion which ordinary 
judgment and aesertion arouse. " John ia a man," is a judg- 
ment in extension : its relational quality is felt, but this 
feeling ceases, terminates there, anu has no part in the feel- 
ing of idt'sls. If I simply mean that John is one of many 
men, knowing nothing more of John, then all is said : but 
when I say " John is a grand man," my word John has in- 
tension, depth, mwiniiig, and I begin at once to look — or 
better, to feel — toward ideal humanity. 

4. Farther, conceptions are objective in their refer- 
ence ; they arise in the knowing function. They are 
guaranteed, as has been said, by the objective reality of 
the elementary presentations which they include. Fur- 
ther, this objectivity is not simply the presentative ob- 
jectivity of passive imagination. It differs from it in two 
ways. In the first place, the concept is applicable to each 
object of the class it covers, while the product of imapi- 
nation may be a new and unheard-of concoction of ele- 
ments. And in the second place, the conception must 
be true in each of its applications to a consistent kind of 
reality-coefficient. The conception horse applies to all 
horses with sensational quality, the conception fiction to 
ftU objects which have only other than sensational or 
logical coefficients, etc. Consequently, two kinds of ob- 
jectivity are felt to attach to ideals and to be involved 
in conceptual feeling : first, presentative objectivity to 
me (present also in imagination), and, second, the same 
coefficient of reality to every one else as to me (not 
found in im^i^nation). Both these aspects may be 
covered by the phrase ffding of univeraalxty : a fourth 
ingredient in conceptual feeling. 

Ideals, therefore, are the forma which we fed our con- 
eeptiona woidd take if we uxre aUe to recdite in them a aai- 
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iafying degree of wtUy, harmoKjf^ mgmfioamee, cad vnieer- 
ttdUt/- The first two properties we may call ideal /omc, 
the third, ideal metntiitg, and the fourth, ideal mJuiiig. 

Feeling of Fitneea. We are now able to gire more 
exact definition to the state of couscion&ness before 
desii^Dated as feeling of fitness. It attaches to certain 
images of Imagination which are available for conceptual 
constmction : namely, to those which tend to take form in 
ideals. It indicates promise of progressive idealization 
noder fiome or all of the mbrics pointed ont above. Bat 
it precedes actual coDstrucdoB, since ideals are not posi- 
tive constmctious. If conception follows, then the feel- 
ing of fitness either becomes simple feeling of logical 
relation, or it attaches in tnm to the new product as far 
as it i^ felt to be fit for further ideal construction. For 
example, I feel that each fact discovered in nature or the 
laboratory must fit in a construction of all similar facts 
called a law ; but wlten this law, now a vague felt ideal, 
is itself discovered, then my feeling of fitness attaches to 
it onl}' as it in tarn serves as an element of a still broader 
ideal of systematic science. 

Bain' draws out a striking analogy between the pkkwss of 
constructive imagination in working up its materia], and tho 
process of muscular adjustment to external conditions, in 
whicii volition takes its rise. The two are essentially on© in 
their selective and more or lees tentative character, bnt they 
differ in their material, and in the rule under which they 
proceed. Muacular adaptation proceeds under the stress of 
practical necessity imposed by the environment : constructive 
imagination by a law of m<?nt»l appreciation which does not 
reflect any arrangement or order realized in nature. 

§ 4, COSCEPTUAL FkELINO AS IXTUITION. 

In this feeling of fitness for conception, we have an 
advance guard, so to speak, of the apperceptive process 

■ SmoUoni and WOl. pp. 874-77. 
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itsell The reality or trath of conceptioQB we iiare seen 
to depend apon the reality of the particulars involved, 
&nd upon the validity of the laws of conception. Any 
validity, therefore, which attaches to general knowledge, 
as reached in conception — and there is no other way of 
reaching it — may be in a measure prophesied by concep- 
tual feeling. If ideals are felt things, having their rise 
in vagne analogies of relation, analogies which we find it 
impossible to interpret clearly in the regular categories 
of logical thought — then such feelings may often be the 
only guide to action and tlie safest criterion of truth. 

By calling such feeling intuition, we simply mean to 
say that it carries the reality-feeling by direct reference, 
and not by a constructive process. Conception does not 
carry belief, but acquires it from perception : but con- 
<:eptaal feeling often carries a belief-force which over- 
whelms the grounded conciusionsof thought Itextends 
to all the varieties of conceptual feeling, finding place in 
art, in morals, in religion, in intellectual system. 

Here is to be mentioned the strong intuitive faculty 
generally attributed to woman : a tendency to reach 
conclusions by " insight," as opposed to the reasoned 
and slower attainments of man. It is undoubtedly a 
feeling of relations, depending upon great liveliness in 
the sense of fitness. Women have ordinarily a lively 
imaginative endowment, and great delicacy of general 
sensibility in matters of fancy, taste, and fitness : gifts 
which artists share with them. And it is only what we 
would expect, that artists tend to show other feminine 
traits of character. 



The pUc« of sioh intuition among the methods of truth 
is not in pluc« here ; but it may be anid Uint there is no 
reaaon, in the natnre of the case, that such feeling may not 
be misleading. The earliest fecline of reality baa been found 
liable to the rndo ahocka which lead ou to welUgroumlfd 
belief : so thifl feeling for truth may vary in value from the 
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brilliant forecasts of an A^ssiz or a Cavier to the vacillating 
presentiments of a hjstorioal girl.' Such error resideSi how- 
ever, in the content, the particular fact, of intuition. 

§ 5. Range and Kindb of Conceptual Feklikg. 

The variouB ideals to which we find oarselvea com- 
mitted with gre&ter or less emotion may be classed 
under three heads, according to the classes of data 
which are felt to be fit. The tendency to gratification 
in the more logical application of the principles of unity 
and variety is felt in an ideal of system : what we may call 
feelings of the sy8tematization of truth. The principles of 
progressive ideal conception in their application to the 
elements of personality lead us to ideals of character, 
feelings for the good, or fihical fadings. A further outgo 
of conception in its felt grasp upon all the more particu- 
lar aspects of its content, upon all possible objects of 
feeling, gives ns ideals of beauty : the tBs(Ae/tc flings. 
These may be considered in turn. 

§ 6. Feeling for Ststem in Mental Conbtbuctioh. 
Soientiflo System. The exercise of the scientific 
imagiuatioQ is accompanied by the scientific ideal, and 
its materials are selected as fit to realize this ideal. Of 
all conceptual ideals, the scientific is most plain. Here 
the criteria of unity and variety have almost exclusive 
voice, and apply throughout all the kinds of relation 
which arise in the apperceptive process. The idea) is 
complete unity of conception in the infinite variety of 
objective fact, and each new generalization in any science, 
B» chemistry, biology, psychology, is in so far grati- 
fying as a partial realization of it The conceptual 

' See Lotxe's fnlertsting dlscuasioii of llie iDlcllcctual worth of feel. 
log: Mkrototmut. lik, ii. chap. v. As he says, the " world of value*" 
(felt) must bo explained b; the " world of foruM" (cognized), ibid., 
V.247. 
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feeli&g, however, aDtedates the actual constrnction, and 
hence its presence in strength, if supported by the other 
elements of constructive imagiuatioD, marks the scien- 
tific genins. The pleasure derived from the contempla- 
tion of systematic truth, as opposed to its anticipation, 
IB a different feeling, i.e., simple relational feeling. Yet 
this latter is seldom numixed with a further feeling of 
meaning or fitness for yet new advance. 

PMlosophical System. The same tendency of thought 
urges ua on to the construction of a system of philoso- 
phy in which all the partial truths of the various 
sciences, all the tacts which are not accredited to 
particular sciences^indeed all the phases of reality 
under whatever aspect they may be viewed — are held in 
a single constructive effort of the mind. This is a phi- 
losophy : absolute unity of ground aud infinite variety of 
application : the resolution of all half-truths in one 
whole truth, the universe. No philosophy can com- 
pletely satisfy the constructive ideal which does not 
reach a single all-comprehenBive principle. 

§ 7. Ethical Feelino. 

Its Coefficient. Premising the conceptual nature of 
the moral feelings, we may ask after their peculiarities. 
What is their general nature, and to what kind of experi- 
ences do they attach ? Using the words good and had, 
to express what we mean by moral approval and dis- 
approval, we may examine oonscionsness to find their 
legitimate application. The moral coefficient is that in 
experience which leads us to attach to it the predicates 
good and bad : it may be called, for the present, moral 
gvcdity. 

Moral Quality. A rour^h generalization easily leads 
to the conclusion that good and bad, in their moral sig- 
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nificance, attach only to living agerda. If I say a man 
lias a bad character, I mean that be is capable of bad con- 
duct. If I say a knife is good, I mean simply that it is 
useful : not that it is moral at alL Sut not all actions 
are moral. Some actions are forced, I may be driven to 
perform an act against my will. This is not moral. So 
we reach a further point, Le., moral actions must be 
voluntary acts, or acts of will, whatever will may turn out 
to be. Further, not all voluntary actions are moral. I 
may dine at two o'clock or at six ; I may take my walk 
north or south : these actions are morally indifferent 
What further peculiarity attaches to some acts of will, 
whereby we call them good or bad ? 

A reference to the general psychology of conceptual 
feeling, as already developed, will throw light upon this 
point. We found the feeling for ideals to involve, in 
its object, harmony, universality, and meaning : so, if the 
moral feelings are rightly classed as conceptual, only 
those states of will which fulfil these conditions in some 
degree will be found to escite moral approval or diaap- 
provoL 

I. Moral Quality as Harmony. Acts of will which 
are moral can never be taken out of their environment in 
consciousness and conduct, and pronounced good or bad. 
Moral actions are those which are harmonious with each 
other in reference to an ideah A morally indifferent act 
is an act which stands alone, which is of no value to 
anybody except the doer, and of no value iu the con- 
ceptual complex of the doer's progressive agency. The 
reason that my dinner-hour is indifferent is that It has 
no value to any one but mj-self, and none to myself 
except my convenience. As soon as it does become a 
matter of health to me, or comfort to any one else, i.e., 
gets a setting of relations more or less conscious, it does 
become moral. Moral quality, therefore, attaches to an 
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act of will considered as an element in a complex of 
interests, my own and those of others. Moral predi- 
cates attach to certain felt possibilities of conduct con- 
sidered in relation to all other possibilities of conduct. 

It is this aspect of the oase that men have in view in 
locating morality iu character.' A good man is not a 
man of particular good acts only, but of general pre- 
vailing good acts, of good character. This means that 
his acts of will are so harmoniously good that they be- 
speak a disposition or permanent attitude of wUI. What 
it ia that this harmony refers to &b the ideal good is a 
matter of further inquiry. 

n. Uoral Quality aa Universality. The aniversality 
of ethical feeling arises in consciousness in two new and 
distinct forms. Not only is morality objective in the 
sense that others are held by me to the jndgmeuts that I 
myself make ; the universality of truth in general : but 
the existence and claims of others enter as factors in the 
content of the feeling for myself. The feeling of sympathy 
is one of tbe elements whose satisfaction this moral 
satisfactiou as a whole must include. And further, 
simple disinterestedness, as all conceptual feeling in- 
Tolvea it — valne apart from gain or loss to myself— does 
not here soffice ; but the feeling of restraint, constraint, 
obligation, takes its place. These two factors may be 
considered further. 

A. Horal Sympathy, Moral sympathy attaches ex- 
clusively to the idea of persons, and carries with it the 
notion of self. The simple idea of suffering which was 
found sufficient for sympathy as an expressive emotioD, 
now gains its full personal reference. This feeling msj 
be described as the consciousness of the equality of 

■ Cf. Hodgton'i kdmlnbltt wpodtlon, I^Uvry ^ 
88, S*. 
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individuals in refereace to ideal good. The conceptual 
construction which ethical feeling anticipates, proceeds 
out from the postulate of a plurality of individual wills 
acting in harmony. The ethical feeling is based on the 
social feeling and grows in generality with it. 

The question of altrnism vh. egoiam iilrcady stated re- 
ceives here its defiuitive answer. Ethical feeling cauiiot be 
based simply on egoistic feeling, for the reason that the ethi- 
cul ideal involves more than individual interesta. It is a 
generalization away from the individaal agent, and by its 
very conception demimds equally the cousideration of the 
interests of others. Even though we should find that simple 
sympathy arose psychologically as an expansion of personal 
pleasure and pain, still tliis would not ucgin to explain the 
universality of the ethicitl consciousness; simply because the 
construction of such egoistic factors results in a concept which 
does not arouse moral emotion. 

B. Uoral Authority : Feeling of Obligation.' The sec- 
ond aspect of moral universality is the feeling of <Miga- 
tton, or of subjection to moral authority. As already said, 
it is a consciousness of both restraint and constraint. 
It is further felt to be from within, i,e., not to have any 
assignable cause outside of consciousness. It restrains 
from one course of conduct and constrains to another. 
It does not enter simply as a possible alternative which 
I may or may not embrace, which may be neglected or 
not as I please ; but it has an additional element of 
feeling, the feeling covered by the word ought. I inay 
go to a lecture or not; I ottght to help my poor neigh- 
bor. This is ordinarily called the imperative aspect of 
ethical feeling. 

Ethical authority may be distinguished from several 
other kinds of authority in consciousness. 

1. It ia not aimjUy the authority of trvih <yver hdi^: 
it differs from conviction in that it attaches exclusively, 
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as has been seen, to states of wUL The laws of logic 
are not the laws of etbicH. 

3. It ia not the avthority of fixed ideas, whether they 
be ideas of theory or of action. For a fixed or con- 
trolling idea does not admit the choice which is felt to 
constitute an act of will. The same may be said of 
acts performed under overwhelming emotion. The 
feeling called freedom, which attaches to all acts of 
will, is absent — whatever, again, that may turn ont to be. 

3, It ia not authority extraneous to the ■tmU itsdf. 
Later analysis will show that nothing can inflnence the 
will that does not act as an antecedent condition to 
choice, as motive. Moral authority, therefore, must 
eater somewhere ia the complex ooaditdons which issue 
in an act of will. 

For these reaaons, ethical Byetems agree in linking obli- 
gatioD with freedom. We have only to do with the feelings 
of ob1ig»tioD and freedom respectively, not with their ethic^ 
or metaphyeical worth ; and it may be well at the outset to 
emphasize the point that in the following pages the only 
problem attempted is an analyns of the subjective moral 
consciouaneas. 

In view of these distinctions, moral authority is seen 
to be the feeling that a peculiar worth attaches to cer 
tain motives or ends ia relation to other motives or ends. 
This worth is further not merely a recognized worth in 
view of an ideal, but a worth felt to be imperative upon 
my free choice. In other words, moral authority may 
be defined, at the present stage of our iaquiry, as a 
feding of an imperative to the vnR to the free choice of a 
moral end. The nature of the moral end or ideal is 
reserved for later remark. 

Upon this determin<ttion certain remarks may be 
ventured. First, the imperative of the feeling of ob- 
ligation is an unconditional imperative. "While it ia true 
that it arises only in connection with alternative courses 
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of actioD, yet wLen once arisen it is, as an ought-feeling, 
quite independent of euch connections and conditions. 
This Eant has emphasized bj the phrase "categorical 
imperative." Second, the feeling of freedom before 
alternatives is still present, even when the moral impera- 
tive is clearly attached to one of them. Though I feel 
that I ought to pursue a certain course, still I feel free tn 
disregard my own moral injunction and pursue a differ- 
ent course. Third, that the ought-feeling is always 
relative to an ideal, is seen in the fact that the same 
course of conduct is at one time right, at another wrong, 
or indifferent. The morality, therefore, as already said, 
covers the harmony of all possibilities with reference to 
an ideal. And, fourth, moral feeling always attaches to 
the concrete, to particular acts of will. We have no 
general feeling of right or wrong. We may vainly at- 
tempt to depict the moral ideal as an abstract ideal, and 
through it to arrive at the sense of right in the abstract : 
but moral decisions, as such, are always decisions on 
actual concrete possibilities. Moral authority, therefore, 
is the form of all ethical feeling : but ethical feeling ia 
more than form, since the content of an ethical decision, 
the concrete coarse enjoined, may vary even to contra- 
diction. 



Oronnd of Moral Authority. The further questioD, 
therefore, arises : How can a formal principle of the 
activity of will get its application to concrete courses 
of conduct? Why are not all acts of will included 
in this form, Le., why are they not all moral? How 
can a regulative principle of will get to be a crite- 
rion of conduct? Several possible answers may b« 
saggested. It may Vie said : 

1. There is a conscious ethical ideal or end with 
which possible alternatives of conduct are directly com- 
pared. This is disproved by the fact that we ore not 
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conscious either of snch an end or of comp&ring oar 
alternatives 'with it There is an ideal, but we cannot 
conceive it — a point made plainer below. 

2. It may be said that there is a simple reaction of 
feeling, perhaps biological attraction or repulsion, to- 
ward or from actions. This will not do, for the ques- 
tion would still remain : Whj, then, are snch reactions 
felt to be imperative? Why do some attractions and 
repulsions have the ought-feeling, while others do not ? 
This theory simply denies moral authority as a separate 
kind of experience. 

3. We may be told that we have a direct cognition 
of moral quality in actions ; and wherever thus cognized, 
it is felt as imperative. This will not answer, since the 
same acts, qva acts, may be, at different times, right, 
wrong, or indifferent : and to inquire into the ground of 
this difference is to admit some criterion over and above 
any quality the individual act may have. 

4. Kuling out these answers as inadeqnate, there is 
only one alternative remaining, namely, that the deter- 
mination of conduct in the concrete as morally impera- 
tive takes place by a reaction (^ consciovsneas upon a 
group of aiiemativea in such a way that these ailemativee arc 
arranged in a scale of values uith reference to the moral 
ideal avd to one another, the highest valtie being approved as 
rtlaiivdy right, and the others disapproved as rdativdy 
torong. 

In this position, it is seen, the determination of the 
imperative is a relative determination ; a determination 
of the adjustment of particular alternatives to each 
other as regards worth for an ideal. In other words, 
the particulars are the material of different degrees of 
fitness for a generalization. That generalization — could 
we make it — would be the moral ideal, and the pecnliar 
feeling of approval or disapproval of the most fit in 
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possible conduct carries with it also the feeling of 

oughtness. 

It may be Baid, in regard to Buch a Bolntion, that it leaves 
tho main qneation unanswered, the question as to how a ' 
formal principle o£ oughtness gets application: that it does j 
no good to widen the reference of tlie impei'ative to a gronn J 
of particulars which have moral worth relatively to eacb I 
other. But this objection holds only it certain sncb groups ' 
have moral predicates while other ^oups have not— aa we 
found cei-tain couraea of conduct indifferent while others are 
not. Now this is not true. No auch groupaof alternatives 
are morally indifferent. Indifference here meana relative 
rightnesB. My decision to dine at six o'clock is indifferent as 
a single act, but it is not iDdifferent as a i-elative act. Bola- 
tively, I do right in dining at six, as I would also do right in 
dining at two. In the relations of my conduct to any inter- 
ests, there is only one act, dining, and it is indifferent; aa 
soon as any other intereate become alternative to my dining 
fit two or SIX, my dining ia a moral act. The question, why it 
is that certain alternatives take rank as momlly fitter than 
others, belongs under the wider question of the nature of th» J 
moral ideal. 1 

The conclusion on moral authority is, thei-efore, with ' 
Butler and Sidgwick, that it is psychologically "ultimate- 
and unanalyziible." Why there should be an ought-feeling in 
connection with states of will ia as inexplicable as the states of 
will themselves are. Both the elements of ethical universality 
mentioned are recognized by Sidgwick,' who uses the word 
oltfeclivUg to express the essential iiresentativenees of moral 
distinctions. The term "conceptual" answers the purpose as 
well, and at the same time suggests the ideal reference of 
oughtuess, to which Sidgwick does distinct injustice. This 
objective or univei-sal valne of moral feeling ia emphasized 
under the phrase " practical reason" by idealistic tniukera, 
and under that of right anJ wrong "cognitions" or "judg- 
ments" by intuition ists.' 

Conclusion on Moral Coefficient. In regard to the Bub- 
jective side of moral quality — the conscious feeling of ! 
the presence of the right or wrong — we are now able to | 
Bpeak more definitely. Negatively it may be said ; 

I MtOu)d* of StAiei, iih ed., cliap. nl. Cf. abuve, Nature tf liml*. I 
' Cftlderwood, Uandiiook «f Moral PhUotophy, chap. a. 
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1. Moral quality does not attach to aingh jndurtd 
tdtemotives or ewts as such. An end is notliing apart 
from the n-ill whose end it is ; it is an end only as it is 
Bet up by UD agent. To the artisan, a penknife is aa 
end for construction. We cannot say that moral quality 
attaches to the penluiife, for it does not exist ; nor to the 
conception of the penknife, for it may be either right or 
■wrong for him to make a penknife. The moral judgment 
does not arise till we know more about the case : the 
relation of this end to other ends he might pursue, and 
Lis own relation to other men. 

2. It does not attach to motives. The ordinary phrase 
"good or bad motives" is misleading and inexact. For 
a motive is simply a moving inHnence and may be either 
ft coDBcious pictured alternative, an end, or a vague af- 
fective or organic motor influence, an affect The former 
has already been mled out. The latter does not answer 
the general criterion of moral conduct, that it be the 
outcome of free choice. Such affects are seen in impulse, 
in animal instinct, in insanity ; conditions to which do 
moral worth is attached. 

3. It does not attach to actions ; actual volitions as 
inch ; for they are right, wrong, or indifferent. We say 
we must know why a man did eo and so before we pass 
jadgment upon him. 

More aflirmatively, therefore, we may conclude, in 
conformity with the determiuation already reached, that 
the moral coefficient is thefeding of an attittide of the tinfl 
toward or from one cf alttmaiive courses of conduct as reia- 
tivefy fit or unfit for construction in a moral ideal. And 
this fitness is, as far as can be discovered : flrst, the de- 
gree in which a course of conduct is felt to karmoniie 
with most interests, to be approved by others as well as by 
myself, and to be imperative, though not executive, upon 
mj choice. 

The moral coefficient is thus seen to have two sides, a 
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elective and an objective Bide. Subjectively it is an ap-l 
proving attitude of will with felt obligation, all that is I 
meant by the word ought : objectively, it is harmony and i 
aniversality, what is meant by the word right. Aboat I 
the ought, the above is all that we have to say ; it is a 
ultimate category of feeling, whatever its origin niaj I 
have been. As to the right, certain rules of conduct are I 
found below, which find their highest expresaiou in the I 
Christian principle of love, the Golden Bule. It em- 
bodies the moral ideal, the next topic of treatment, as I 
far as the ideal is a matter of coDception. 

m. Moral Ideal: the Ethical £nd. Of the elementa 
found necessary to ideals generally, that is, necessary to 
conceptual feeling, meaning was included no less than 
harmony and univeraality. Having now looked at the 
elements of harmony and universality involved in ethic&l 
feeling, it remains to consider the element of meaning 
To draw again a distinction already made, not the speo- 
tator's point of view alone must be consulted, but the 
composer's, the constructing agents ; in this case, tho 
doer's point of view. If I would do right, what kind of 
a pattern or end do I set myself ? 

ITotion of End. In the treatment of the motor aspects 
of ideal feeling below, the coiiception of end becomes 
familiar ; yet here it is necessary to point out and em- 
phasize certain distinctions. An end is that which I 
consciously present to myself for possible pursuit. It 
must be clearly distinguished from motives,' which are 
any influences whatever that may come to bear on the will, 
whether they be consciously presented or not. Only some 
tnotrves are ends. Further, an end does not always carry 

> This distlnctioD b ibown by Bidgwlck iloe. eit.. pp. 86, 89}, follow> 
lug Buller, to be a Decessary oue. whM«ver uur ethical tlieorj in&y ba. 
Ef«d the hedonist (wv bvlun) mukus some disLiucliou bulweeo Impulw J 
.uid more or leas reasouiblc purpose. 
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the presentation of self ; a child has an end when it imi- 
tates the movements of its narse, before it gives evidence 
of reflection upon its own mental states. Consequently 
there may be a great many ends in consciousness at 
onoe ; which means that the end is distinct from voli- 
tion. Volition is the choice of a particular end, 

Bukgeotive vs. Olqectlve Ends,' In saying that an end 
mast be consciously presented, it is further meant to ex- 
clude organic and biological results which seem to as to 
be due tij presentation or purpose. The physical organ- 
ism is full of adaptations all supposed to minister to the 
greatest pleasure and to produce the least pain. Yet 
pleasure and pain are not necessarily the ends of our 
voluntary physical activities. In order to become subjec- 
tive ends, they must be pictured as the objects of the 
voluutary process ; otherwise being organic, they are a 
form of objective end. 

Equally objective are the speculative ends which phi- 
loaophers find ia nature as a whole ; design in nature or 
tdedogical ends : immanent development of an abadvie 
principle in nature ; ends of self-realization. The psychol- 
ogy of subjective ends has nothing to do with such 
determinations. 



of the wanton violation of it in certain ethical diBcussions. 
The child reaching for its food-bottle may not picture the 

Slsaanre, and it may not picture itself; it may picture only the 
ottle. The organic end is the gratification of appetite, and 
this reantta in plBaanro ; the coamic end may be equally pres- 
ent; but the conscious end may terminate short oC Iwth of 
them. The violation of this digtitiction is a case of the 
"psychologist's fallacy." We adults have learned that the 
organism is an adaptive thing; that nature has ends; that 
the fittest for these ends survive: and so we read into the chiM- 
oonscionsness the intentions which we think must be those of 



■ Qneslioa of subjective end m. qaestloB of Aummihh Amtim, d 
Bldfwlclc MiAodi qf Sthiet. ilh ed., p. 8. 
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natnre. Etbii though it were granted that all volnntary ao-! 
tion Rrose and survived by exclueive reference to pleasure or to 
self-realizatioQ, yet it would be a patent fallacy to say that the 
only voluntary end is either of them — thut cousciousnesB bam 
all along been versed iti our biology or our speculative etbic^ 
and has aimed to fulfil the one or the other. Coueciousness 
has no inkling of the SvyaftiS of Aristotle, or the conatus of 
Spinoza, or the trieb of Wundt and Schneider; of the "etrife 
for existence" of Spencer, the theoretic " reverence for law" 
of Kant, the "self-realization" of Green, or the dialectical 
"becoming "of Hegel. I^et us discover these things if wb 
may, but do not let us say that a man ie not moral unless be 
have a realizing sense of them. 

Moral vs. Natural Ends. A further distinction is poa- 
sible between ends which are accompanied by moral 
feeling and ends which are not. The latter are important 
for the psychology of volition ; they are the iudifferent 
ends already spoken of, and may be designated natural. 
Only moral enda concern us in the theory of ethical 
emotion, 

TheoriOB of Horal End. The question of the moral 
ideal, then, becomes this : is there a subjective moral end i 
called the "good," which the right-doer sets before him ; ] 
and if so, what is it? A variety of answers have been j 
proposed in the history of ethics. Considered psycho- j 
logically, we may classify them as affirmative and nego- 1 
tive answers, i.e., those which attempt to justify a par- j 
ticular conception of the moral ideal, and those which ] 
do not. 

I. AiOrmative Theories: 1. Happiness Theories. A. ' 
general class of theories affirm that happiness is the eth- 
ical end. The happiness theory is denominated Ev- 
daimonism or Hedonism.' In favor of a happiness theory 
of the moral ideal, several lines of argument are hia- 
torioal, each upheld by a school of ethical thought 

' Tbe difference bei^M-cn ibcso two words Is about thRi betwecu 1h« | 
English equiv&Ienti, happtnen (cvdarjiot-i'a) aod pl«atUF» (Moyt/"), 
oi hlgLer aud lower eDJoytneat. 
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Argiunents. a, We are told that happineBs is tlie 
most nataral and spontaDeous object of pursuit ; that, 
while all other ends have to be justified to consciousness, 
happinessneedsQosuch justification. Itisan implanted 
principle, the love of pleasure ; and volition is only fol- 
lowing the example set by organic nature in pursuing 
hiippineSB. So the ethics of Naturalism. 

b. Again, it is contended that happiness and well-being 
go hand in hand. Happy states are healthy states, and 
this holds of ivill as well as of all other states of con- 
sciousness. The law of life and development, therefore, 
is the law of happiness : so Egoistic Hedonism. Further, 
our intellectual life is a progressive developing prin- 
ciple ; its implicit end is self-realization ; and self-realiza- 
tion comes by the gratification of the higher nature of 
aelf, by happiness. So the Eudaimoniam of Subjective 
Jdeaiism. 

c Yet again, what is true of the individual holds a 
I fortiori of the race. Men are social by nature. Society 
develops by the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Happiness is the general end of humanity. 
So Universalistic Hedonism. And this union of individuala 
is possible only by reason of an universal consciousness 
which is realizing itself through us. Happiness, grati- 
fication, is the law not only of self-realization, but of the 
realization of absolute reason. So the Evdaimonism of 
[ Absolute Idealism, 

Beply. In reply to these positions, in the outcome of 
which empirical naturalism and speculative idealism are 
in unusual alliance, it may be said : 

(I. If happiness be individual egoistic happiness, it 
comes in conflict with the happiness of others.' Nature, 

'This pcwiUoD ia adverted lo below uLder the hvndioga Den'rt aad 
MoUvf. Pot tiie bcsl cxBrnioalioD of the egoitUc basis of heduQlEm, seo 
Slilgwtck. lee. cU., bk. t. chnp. iv, klso bk. u. 
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then, eimply affords a theatre for warring interests, and 
so does coDscioasuess, unless we deny the sympathetio 
feelings ultogether. Thia may be true of organic ends 
in natme, but it satislies neither the moral nor the 
philosophic consciousness. 

h. If happiness be the happiness of the greatest num- 
ber (iinivorsaliBtic), it is either consistent with individual 
happiness or it is not K it be consistent with individual 
happiness, then we go back to egoistic hedonism to get 
our criterion ; if not, then we have no meaus of know- 
ing what actions of individuals will conduce to general 
happiness, i.e., we lack an end altogether. General hap- 
piness may be the organic, natural, objective end ; but 
as subjective end its only formula is an analogy from 
individual happiness. 

The appeal of Mill ' to sympathy as the " ultimate eano- 
tion of the gresitcst liappineBS morality" is, therefore, vain; 
for though we may find in sympathy the means of bringing 
the iiitereets of the community into the consciousnegs of the 
individual, we atill lack means of interpreting those interests 
apart from the i;ouscious experience of the individual as 
felicific or otherwise. 

c The moral imperative often comes into direct con- 
flict with the natural pursuit of happiness ; it seems to 
enjoin the subordination of personal pleasure to the hap- 
piness of others. Such a conflict would be impossible 
if personal happiness were the subjective end. 

d. No help is reached by a qualitative distinction be- 
tween lower and higher happiness (qualitative eudaimon- 
ism*), higher happiness being the highest good. For 
how can we distinguish happiness as higher and lower ? 
Only by some criterion or Btandard of reference back of 
happiness. 
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e. We cannot accept gratification with self-realization 
as the subjective end ; for if we really pursae gratifica- 
tioD, it is an end and not a meane, and we fall back into 
egoistic hedunitim. But if we pursue self-realization, 
we have no right to interpret it esclusively in terms of 
gratification; indeed, onr moral approval attaches con- 
sistently to acts of self-ilenial which bring no evident 
gratification, except the gratification of the moral itn- 
polse, to anybody. If we endeavor to hold the two no- 
tious together, with Green, and make the end gratifica- 
tion as tending to self-realization, then we distinguish 
kinds of gratification qualitatively again with Mill. How 
do we know what gratifications tend to realize self ? The 
same is the result if we make moral gratification the 
only legitimate gratification. 

2. Utility Theories. A second class of theories make 
the ethical ideal some form of the useful. Kight conduct 
is always useful, and useful conduct is always relatively 
right. Historic Utilitarianism has taken one of three 
forma : it may become a broader statement of eudaimon- 
ism, by construing the useful as that kind of conduct 
which brings happiness to somebody ; or it may stand 
for self-realization, by construing the useful as that which 
is beneficial, whether it be pleasant or not ; or, finally, it 
may refuse to construe the term nsefnl in any exclusive 
way, meaning the useful in general — either the detached 
and accidentally useful, or the coordinated and cosmi- 
cally useful. 

Criticism. 1, On Utilitarian Hedonism, the above 
general criticisms of hedonism hold. If I pursue the 
useful in order to get the pleasant, my end is, after 
all, the pleasant, 

2. As regards utility as self-realisation the qaestion of 
a criterion at once arises. Happiness will not do, as we 
have seen, as a criterion of conduct which realizes self. 
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Oliaracter or virtue as an end for self to realize sounds 
plausible, but what kind of character? — and what acts 
teud to virtue ? The only answer is, satisfy your oon- 
Boience ; but I could do this, and would as well, if I 
knew nothing about the law of self-realization. My 
principle has accordingly given me no information, and 
I have to resort to experience for concrete decisions, as 
before. 

There IB here, however, the case of those who toake truth 
to coDBcience their end, i.e,, absolute fidelity to what light 
oue haa: 

'■ To thlue own self be true 
And tbou bast dane wltb fears," 

— as Swinburne and EmerGon are fond uf telling us. But 

this "coiiscieiitioueness" asserts an ideal of execution — an 
attitude toward the right — rather than the determination 
of what is right. As Sidgwick points out, the fanatic is no 
more right because he Is cock-sure of it, and so over-scrnpul- 
ouB about observing it. 

3. On utility considered as cosmic progress, it may be 
said that it gives no practical criterion of conduct, unless 
there be in the individual some response of a pecnliar 
kind to tbe progress in which he shares ; but to consider 
ethical feeling such a response, while perhaps philo- 
sophical in itself, is worthless for the psychology of 
moral ends. For the question then is : What particular 
form in consciousness does universal progress assume, 
what presented form, as object of pursuit? What con- 
crete action is the conscious equivalent of cosmic prog- 
ress ? The other alternative, that the moral is the acci- 
dentally useful, is only another statement of the doctrine 
of naturalism. Our moral nature does not approve what 
is accidentally useful in conduct 

The Evolution Ethics belongs in one orother of these cate- 
gories. Either evolution is teleological, an end-process, or it 
13 a process of growth by happy accidents. If it is teleological, 
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and moral feeling is the conacioua refleelloii of this progress, 
then either natural biological ends state the whole cose, or 
ooatnic progress itself is the end. But the first clashes with 
moral feeling, and the second gives it no criterion. And if 
evolution is not teleoJogieal, concrete utility or egoistic he- 
donism should satisfj the moral conBciousnesa. Further, it is 
difficult to see bow inherited experiences of ntilitj, as claimed 
by Spencer, would help the case. For even if it be granted 
that the feeling of oughtness baa arisen from race-experiences 
of utility, still in the individual coneciousnese there is no 
knowledge of it ; it is only the philosopher who sees in all his 
moral Judgments a higher utility. ITie subjective end, the 
pictured end, may be the hurtful, and the fact is not altered 
whatever derivation we may give to it. There can be no 
doubt that utility is applicable to all of nature's ends, but 
it is pretty evident that I do not share all of nature's ends, 
and that I have some little ends which I can find no evidence 
that she shares. It is probable that the economy of nature 
includes my morality ; but yet 1 cannot accept the c ouomy 
of nature, as I understand it, as doing justice to my moral 
needs. To repeat an earlier warning, we must not confuse 
eitrancous ends, either organic or speculative, with the con- 
scious subjective end. It is the fundamental coufuslon of 
Buch opposed thinkers as Speucer and Ciiird. 

Qeneral Criticisms of Hodonism and TTtUitarianiBm.'— 
a, A further criticism of both these classes of theories 
may be drawn from the fact that they rest the caue upon 
experience. It is difficult to see how esperiences either of 
happiness or utility could give rise to the universality — 
the imperative character — whicli we have found attach- 
ing to ethical feeling. Why do I hold other men ames- 
ftble to my decisions of right and wrong ? Their pleasure 
and profit might be different from mine. 

b. If moral feeling results from a series of consistent 
pleasurable or useful actions, why do not all such series 
of consistent pleasurable or useful actions become 
moral? Suppose all my ancestors had found it pleasant 
itnd useful to dine at six, and I myself had likewise, it 

■ For detailed crllicism of tbe view ilint pIcMure U the pbject of all 
ilaln, see the KCtloD oe Desire, b«lon. Chap. XIV. g 2. 
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would not on that account be wrong for me to sacrifice 
the advautagQ aud dine at two. 

This is the same difficulty we have found attaching to em- 
pirical derivatione of space aud time. If any series whatever 
of intensive sensational data get arranged in space and time 
order, all such series ought to ; but they do not. So if moral 
feeling results from pleasure and pain series, all pleasure and 
pain series ought to have some show of morality about them ; 
but they have not. 

Mill ' endeavors to meet this objection to Bentham's utili- 
tariaaism by holding that such experience begets " habits," 
which habits are, like Hume's "custom," a "new stitte of 
feeling," i.e., ought. In other words, I no longer need to 
prove the act nseful and thence ywrfye it right ; I have come 
to feel it right. Spencer attempts the same by his resort to 
race experience. But this only means that for my acts, the 
ought-feeling, and not the oseful results, is mj criterion. 
The ought-feeling may have arisen iu the progress of evolu- 
tion, as far as this point is concerned, because it is a use- 
ful feeling ; but the law of survival is sufficient to prove it to 
be clearly differentiated from the utility -feeling. As Hodgson' 
shows, the utility theory can only be a theory of ethical 
judgment, not of the immediate feeling, which oughtness is. 

c Both these theories fail to recognize the spontajieity 
of moral emotion. They introduce calculation and dis- 
cussion into conduct. Conscious moral decisions, how- 
ever, generally lose in clearness and certainty if we 
weigh the pros and cons. In matters of conduct, first 
thoughts are usually best thoughts. 

d. It is difficult to give any meaning to the feelings 
of responsibility, sense of wrong-doing, aud remorse, on 
either of these theories. If a man acts for happiness or 
utility and does not get it, be has simply made an error 
of judgment, Begret or sorrow would be the only emo- 
tioQ experienaed.' 



' Utililarianitm, chap. ii. 

' Lot. eit., II. p. 46. 

• Cf. Green, Inlrodaetion to Hume, vol. ii. pp. 13-18. 
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3. Formal or Kantian Theory. According to K&nt, 
the moral law is the ethical eucl ; right conduct is con- 
duct performed from reverence for the moral law. 
Morality enjoins such acts as tend to the universal ob- 
servance of law. Upon this theory the following points 
may be made, 

Critloism. a. It requires a statement or definition of 
the moral law aa a subjective standard of reference for 
conduct. Such a statement or definition must take the 
form either of generalization from concrete cases of felt 
imperative oughtness, or of a command upon the will 
from some extraneous source. The latter we have seen 
to be impossible : the will can be inflnenced only through 
motives. And a generalization from concrete cases of 
obligation we have seen to be equally illusory. The 
imperative proceeds by a new relative adjustment of 
alternatives for every act of choice ; not by a comparison 
of each alternative with an abstract statement or law, 
This difficulty is such an evident and practical one that 
every moralist encounters it in endeavoring to draw an 
adequate general formula of duty. 

b. Admitting the formal imperative as the law of will, 
the question of its possible application has already been 
discussed. We have found such an application possible 
only on the ground of an attitude of will toward its 
present alternatives as relatively more or less St for ideal 
construction. What is universal is the form — the im- 
perative feeling ; not the content — the criterion. The 
content is particular in the first place and remains so in 
the last place, and the attempt to give it universal state- 
ment aa law is speculative and foreign to the sponta- 
neona ethical consciousness. 

c The last criticism is practically admitted by Eont 
in his attempt to state the law, i.e., " So act that the 
maxim of thy conduct may be fit for universal accept- 
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ance." In other words, act with an eye on the oonse' 
quences. 

d. Afl the experiential theories, so the formal theory 
opens the door for deliberation and destroys the spon- 
taneity of moral feeling. 

II. ITegatiTe Theories of the Sthical Ideal. A class 
of ethical theories, further, assert that there is no single 
adequate statement of the ethical ideal or end. Of these 
the following are typical. 

1. Intuitional Theories. Some intuitive or " common- 
sense" thinkers hold that we have no siugle absolute 
conscious standard of moral feeling, but that we have im- 
mediate or intuitive cognition of moral quality in acts. 
Such intuitions, although given on occasion of concrete 
choices, nevertheless have the value of absolute laws of 
conduct. The moral standing of a given alternative of 
action is ascertained by the application to it of one of 
these moral intuitions. 

Criticism. In spite of many excellences which will 
suggest themselves, this theory is inadequate for the rea- 
sons below. 

a. We have failed to find the stable moral quality in 
acts which such intuitions require. 

b. The facts do not sustain the universality claimed 
for such intuitions ; the laws of veracity, homicide, etc., 
are not universal, but relative. Hume is right here. It 
does not do to say that conscience has been perverted, 
and hence the disagreements between races and individ- 
uals ; for to admit that some are depraved is to deny the 
only consensus possible to prove their uniformity. We 
must take conscience as we find it, not as we wish it 
were, in dealing with the psychology of man as he is. 

c. These intuitions are singly iuadequate, as is seen 
in their possible conflicts, as between justice and mercy 
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and in their historical derelopmeni The coDdemnation 
of polygamy and slavery is au historical growth. 

2. Rdaiive Theories. Relative theories have in com- 
mon the denial of the oniversality of the ethical content 
or ideal ; while they may or may not admit the univer- 
sality of the formal imperative or feeling of oughtaesa. 
In regard to the latter question, the foregoing discussion 
hae been BufBciently explicit ; onr conclusion was that 
on unconditional, absolute, and imperative feeling of uni- 
versality attaches to our distinctions between right and 
wrong. It remains to show that, while the form is thas 
universal, the content is not My ethical conscionaneas 
tells me universally that I ought to do right, but it does 
not tell me universally tchat I ought to do, to do right. In 
every dilemma I may be in, it is a question as to whtU, 
which I ought to choose ; not whether I ought, after I 
have chosen. 

ConoIoAion on Ethioal Ideal as End. If what has been 
said about moral quality and authority be true, the doc- 
trine of end is plain. The content is given in concrete 
acts; it is a relative content. The form is given aa an 
universal imperative. The form cannot be end ; that 
would be tautology, ie., I ought to do what I ought, 
But an adequate content as universal end demands a 
perfect generalization of possible concrete choices, 
which is impossible. Hence there ia no universal sub- 
jective end. 

The examination of the foregoing theories has made 
it clear that the traditional statements of the schools are 
inadeqaate. And it follows from a sufficient understand- 
ing of the nature of conceptual feeling, that all state- 
ments of the ethical ideal must be inadequate. Fitness 
for an end cannot mean adequate embodiment of that 
end ; no one's alternatives of conduct can cover the whole 
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ol the possible fields of adjustment of wills to oue 
auother in a, developing social organism. The ethical 
ideal, therefore, as far as it is conscious, is the degree of 
harmony and univeraalUy in conduct wkick I find my emo- 
tional nat ure responding to toith impertUive urgency. As 
an ideal, it is relative and changing in the life of the 
individual and of the race; yet that embodiment of it 
to which the individual or the race at any time responds 
is of absolute and unequivocal validity then and there. 

The highest embodiment of the ethical ideal is the 
conception of the character of God. This does not give 
a statement of the ethical ideal, however, for the con- 
ception of God as a perfect being is of a character which 
realizes our moral predicates to perfection, and as such 
shifts with our development and that of the race. In- 
stead of the end consisting in our conception of God's 
character, the reverse is true. God's character to ns re- 
sults from our conception of the moral end. 

Boles of Conduct. There are, therefore, valid rules 
of conduct which are imperative upon the individual, 
not because they are universal statements of the ideal, 
but because they generalize our concrete intuitions of 
the right. They are the objective side, mentioned above, 
of the moral coefficient. The worth of each of them, 
however, iu any case, depends upon its support from 
the moral consciousness in that particular case. Such 
principles are the so-oalled laws of the practical moral- 
ist : veracity, temperance, prudence, mercy, forgiveness, 
etc. These rules are absolutely binding wherever the 
moral consciousness gives them an application ; but they 
are not applied by the moral consciousness universally. 
For instance, veracity is sometimes subordinated to a 
higher demand of ethical feeling, such as loyalty, hu- 
manity, or charity. 
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Such exceptions are rare, however, in homogeneous societ^r, 
and it is a question whether the objective demand for uni- 
formity does not become in most casca a balancing motive for 
the maintenance of common Rtaudards: there is a t«ndenc7 
of our moral nature to reat sitisfied with convention. Yet 
the poaeibility of transcending these geiieml rales of con- 
tent IS always open, and the denial of moral progress is the 
price of its denial. Moral progress, like intellectual progress, 
ta a matter of broader conceptual outlook upon conditions of 
greater sociitl, as well as personal, complexity; and there is 
no reason in the psychology ot the case that there should not 
be progressive moral insight — broader statements ot the ethical 
consciousness at ditTeronl epochs — and broader consciousnees 
of the need of such statements in individaala. Indeed, it 
must be BO, and this is only to say from the point of vit^w of 
psychology what we are told unequivocally from the point of 
view of historical stndy. 

The spontaneous character of ethical feeling brings to 
promiuence what was said above of conceptual feeling as 
intuition. Intuition here is felt conviction, anticipation of 
truth by \&ga& analogies ot relation, which is not itself 
understood. In matters of right and wrong, as in matters 
ot esthetic feeling, such intuition is the only guide we have. 
In the antici patio u of logical truth, it maybe supported or 
revised by conscious raisoning; but in etnicitl and aesthetic 
matters only the intuition of another can ovei-come or justify 
it. It women served on juries, cnminals would have a better 
chance. The broadest and truest statement ot the ethical 
law is the Christian law of Love; but au important element ot 
its truth is that it admits of progressive interpretation. 

In actual lite our choices rest usually between two rules 
which contain all the rest, i.e., justice and sympathy, both of 
which we feel must tend to happinesn.' Sympathy is right; 
it is an essential element in the moral coefficient; it is the in- 
dividual side of social feeling. And justice is right; it is the 
general disinterested side of social feeling. As to which pre- 
vails, that depends upon the character, as emotional or stern, 
not upon any ratiomd solution. One often feels that it is a 

Jueetion ot a right and a more right; the relativity ot the 
ecision seems to work up into consciousneas. 

Moral Judgmenta. It is in the conscious application of 
these roles of conduct to partictUar actions that the ethical 
emotions take on the form of judgment, i.e., " this act of 
'Bee Hodgiou'i Odc dUcuasiuo, Ix. eit., p. 40, uid coatcxi. 
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veracity la right," or, generally, " veracity is right." Snch 
judgment, like all judgment, is the assertion of the rela- 
tions implicit in conception. Ethical judgment is, there- 
fore, the belief form of the ethical ideal as far as its 
elements are conceived. Just as belief in external reality 
takes the form of judgment, or assertion of the sensa- 
tional coefficient ; and belief in logical reality, that of the 
logical coefficient ; so ethical judgment is the assertion of 
belief in the presence of the ethical coefficient or moral 
quality. Both moral and eesthetic feelings are anticipa- 
tive, while the corresponding judgments are more or less 
retrospective. 

Peychologically, the clearest exhibition of moral judg- 
ment IB felt after montl hesitation and indecision. The pro- 
cess of synthesjB of motives, called below "volitional apper- 
ception, results in a moral uasertion or judgment which 
represents, not one of the motivee alone, but tliat motive in 
the light of, and aa relatod to, all the others. AV'hat we have 
called "intention," therefore, comes to apply, ba Sidgwick 
says,' to "all the consequences of an act which are foreseen 
as certain and probable;" as distinguished from motive, 
which applies only to the desired consequencea. For ex- 
ample, 1 aecide to go gunning oo Sunday morning rather 
than go to church. I feel not only reponsible for my motive, 
the getting of sport on Sunday, but also for the injustice I 
have done in rejecting the opportunity for spiritual improve 
ment, i.e., for my intention. 

CoQBOience. In the word conscience, the ethical con- 
sciousness has its broa<lest characterization. Conscience 
may mean and does mean three very distinct things ; 
three things, however, ao essentially one as a mental fact 
that the use of a single word to cover them has ita full 
justification. If we cut the mental life right through at 
the moment of positive ethical feeling, getting a section 
of the mental sb-eam, so to speak, showing all that is felt 
at that moment, this section is conscience. The three 
~ 'B«low. Ch»p. XVI. gl. 

* Loe. til., Mi eA., p. S02. 
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portions of the sectioD correBpond to the three determina- 
tions we Lave already made, i.e., moral quality, moral 
authority, and moral ideal. 

Let us take a concrete case of action from conscience : 
I give mouej to a beggar because I am bound bj con- 
science to do so. The moral quality of my act is my 
feeling of its harmony with my better acts as a whole, and 
the exaction I make upon other men to be charitable 
also ; without thia, conscience would be wanting — the act 
would be iudifferent. The moral authority of the act is 
the feeling which at once arises that this quality has an 
immediate reference to my will. I am bound to choose 
it as my act ; without this, there is no conscience — con- 
science is dead. The moral ideal is the outreach of mj 
feeling toward a state of will in which such a relative 
and hesitating decision would yield to clearer and more 
direct moral vision ; a state of will which I cannot 
picture, cannot conceive, but which I feel my will is 
meant for, and for which I feel my present act for con- 
science sake is the only means to prepare me. 

Cousequently, from the point of view of the individ- 
ual consciousness, conscience is a spontaneous reaction of 
approval or disapproval of one of alternative ends, as of 
higher rdative excellence with reference to an ideal unseen but 
imperafivdy enjoined. 

So far the psychology of moral emotion, which, with tbe 
pevcbologv of the will, constitutes the psychological basis of 
etfiics.' The further problems of the validity or objectiro 



' Wliile tbe treatmeut nbove is quiie independeut, iu outcome fn iis 
pliiloaopliicat beariiigi is sin^tar to the doctrine of Herbart, itfl ethical 
fmpUcatioDS are Dearest tbe teacblng of Sidgwick, and ia ptijcboltiglcal 
detail It iodonea in many polot* the analysis of Hodgson. The siml- 
laritlea to the last.mentioued author's poaitiooa are ao fvidoiit thai th« 
writer te odIj just lo blmself In saying that the tcrt was writii^n in sub- 
Stance (or uoiTerdty lectures before Hodgson's TTtaory ^ PratUei (a. 
chapa. i-iif fell into bb hands. 
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grounding of ethics, the pluce of ethical values in a philosophy 
of knowledge, though belonging to ethics proper, are not with- 
in our sphere. Three distinct questions remain to ethics, 
points where our psychological determinations must give to 
philosophy a further histiflcatiori of their existence: first, what 
IS the meaning of the relative worths, which we spontane- 
ously assign to alternative ends? Have they or have they 
not meaning and worth in a developing coamoa as a whole ? 
Second, what is the authority of tne moral imperative, the 
ought, and whence is it derived ? Is it or is it not the form 
which the nnist of natural law tukes on when coQaciousnesa 
appears upon the scene ? And third, is the moral ideal e«- 
sentially an illusion of my conceptual faculty, or is there 
an ultimate reality whose rightnesa will both satisfy and com- 
plete my feeble gropings after righteousness? Ethics, there- 
fore, has three great questions, each dealing both with a feeling 
and with a fact, and the systems which neglect any one of th» 
three fails of its tusk; i.e., ' 



Ouebt 
Duty 

I 



FeellDgB 



Fitness 
Right 



In a later connection the diecuEsion of the ethical impulse 
will eng^e our attention. It is sufficient now to say that, 
like all emotions, the ethical have an outgoing value which 
rests iu impulse. Calling it, for the present, "love of the' 
good," we see in it the ground of obedience or diaobedience to 
the authority of the eUiical imperative. That such a spring 
of action is real— whether derived or not — the difference be- 
tween logical, eesthetic, and ethical feeling is sufficient to 
prove.' We are constrained to do the right in a Bcnse differ- 
ent from that in which we act on the consistently true or the 
formally beautiful. 

Ethioal Feeling and Happineas. The examination of 
Hedouism above raised the question of the true relation 
of happiness to the ideal element in conceptual feel- 
ing. The atatement of the question from the point of 



' Compare on this point the diicuirion between Hanint 
wick in Mind, XI and UI. 
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Tien' of conceptual feeling in general ia intentional ; for 
we are thus able to view it apart from the more par- 
ticular reference to etliical discussion. In the light of 
later treatment of lesthetic feeling, it is clear that happi- 
ness is, in the first place, simply the tone of these emo- 
tions, as it is of others. The object which arouses logi- 
cal feeling — systematic truth — is quite different from the 
pleasure I feel in it : the pleasure is part of the feeling, 
not of the object of the feeling. So the object which 
excites m j feeling of beauty is different from my enjoyment 
of it. The case is exactly the same for ethical feeling, 
unless it can be shown that the object ia itself always a 
Btate of pleasure or pain— a happiness theory of the 
ethical ideal. It ia no argument, however, to say that 
happiness is always present in ethical feeling ; so it ia in 
logical and seathetio feeling: nor that most happiness is 
secured in the long-run by right conduct ; that only 
means that the satisfaction arising from one impulse is 
more important in the long-run than that arising from 
others, or that happiness is the organic immanent end 
of mental development These might be facta on any 
theory.' 

As a matter of consciousness, pictured pleasure, as 
a motive, seems to enter the lists on an equal footing 
with other motives, as candidates for moral approval. It 
may get moral approval, for no other interest may rank 
above it in ray present choice. But the pleasure thus 
morally pursued is quite different from the pleasure 
which ariaea from consciousness of right; for if I do 
right for the sake of my own approbation, I have a clear 



' TbU puinl la recoKnlEed acutely by SJdgwick, nbo distingubbei 
hoppiocu u the " outcome," viewed objerlivcly, from bappiDe«sft8 the 
IndlvIdLul end ; yet bU pbraM " psychologicai bedoDbm" for the (or- 
iu«r doctrine is, 1 (hiak, unfortunate, for it tends to keep up ibe cutifu' 
■!on betwevn lubJecUve and objective eoda. Lot. eit., pp. i3-M. 
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feeliug that my ideal lias vanished and that I have 
missed the happiness I craved.' 

Put in terms of end, happiness may be (1) a Bnbjective 
natural end, and aesuch become morally right; (2) the organic 
and cosmic end, and us Guch justify morality in the long mu ; 
{^) the subjective moral end, in which case it is morally wrong; 
{i\ simple tone, an ingredient of ethical feeling, not an end at 
all. Yet itJsapecaliar fact that we often, in imagiuiugan act, 
wait for the feeling of moral pleasure as an indication of its 
rightnesB before wo embrace it cordially. Instead of the 
moral being pursued for the sake of the happiness, here is 
the turned-tahle of the happy pursued for the eake of the 
moral ! 

It is a common obser^'ation that happiness pursued ia, 
when reached, not worth the pursuit. This is easily explained 
when we remember that liappiucse is not iteiOf the outcome 
of a particular function, but merely the tone of consciousness 
throughout. To pursue happiness is to do violence to the 
function from which it normally results. A strict analogy ia 
found in the physical functions. Nature's design is that the 
heart should beat regular and strong. She secures Um by my 
enjoyment of phyBical esercise. Suppose I set aboat pursning 
the same end, to improve the heart-action : I can do ao mor« 
directly by taking drugs, fiat the result is soon disaatrooa. 
So, undoubtedly, morality is the happiest course; it brings 
into harmony a number of impulses each having its tone, and 
adds the satisfaction of a new impulse, the moral. Further, 
moral feeling attaches only to moderate well-adjusted activity, 
which is a condition of pleamire. But as soon as 1 set about 
the pursuit of happiness, I destroy all this ground of it, and 
lose tjotli the morality aud the happiness. '* We realize the 
good by conforming lo the right." 

Emotions Afcir to the Moml. Aroand the ftindamental 
moral emotions cluster a number of more Bpecial and 
complex feelings. Moral approval and disapproval of 
others in tlifferent degrees Ijecomea moral praise and 
biame, moral respect and contempt, moral reverence and 
disgust: applied to self, they are feelings of good conacimce 

' Od Uic dc'vclopincal of tbe moral fccliugs, see Sully. Outlinei, pp. 
M0-«7. and Bain. Emotioju and WUl. 3d ed.. p. 285 f. 

• F. L. PutloD, ByUaba* <^ JFIAim (prioled. ool published). 
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and remorse, moral hope and despair. These latter take 
on peculiar forms wlieo complicated with the knowledge 
that others know and judge our case, i.e., moral pride 
and shame. These two feelings are the moHt powerful 
and lasting of our moral nature, as witness the aggravated 
punishment of the " Brand of Cain" and the "Scarlet 
Letter." They bring all the motive and emotional force 
of the sympathetic natnre to reinforce the intrinsic sanc- 
tioQH of duty. Other forms of the ethical emotion whose 
factors suggest themselves readily are repentance, moral 
penance, moral reslitution ; and moral cotvardice and hesi- 
bUion, on one hand, contrasted with moral courage and 
readtUion on the other. The great class of religious feel- 
ings are also most closely connected with ethical emotion 
and rest upon it. 

Adequate treatment would include at this point an analysis 
of the retigiouB consciousness. The limits of our plan do not 
permitauiittemptatit; but it may bv well to suggest that such 
an analysiB is a desideratutn in psychology, especially as eluci- 
dating the social aspect of religious emotion. Heferences to 
writers on the general subject are given at the eud of the 
chapter. 

g 8. Esthetic Feelino.' 

In beauty, the elements of what we call the ideal seem 
at the outset to be most fully set forth. The simplest em- 
pirical observation of beaatiftU things suffices to illustrate 
the necessity of both unity and variety in form in any ob- 
ject to which we attach this predicate. There is no beauty 
when unity is absolute, and it is only when arrangement is 
possible to a degree which allows a distinction between 
variety which is yet nnity, which has a plan, and variety 
which is multiplicity, which has no plan — that any ench 
feeling arises at alL It is equally evident, also, that 

> Od the telation o( ibe Kithetlc to tLe ethic&l tceliugs. see tbe relet- 
eocM gi*eu by Sully, OuUint$, p. 567. 
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meaning, significance, contributes to aesthetic effect. 
The beauty of a landBcape is cold and formal until the 
smoke of a peasaiit's hut, or the spire of a coautry 
church, is added to give it a touch of human interest. 
The village green has more meaning than snow-clad 
Alps. And, further, we feel the essential sharableness, 
nniveraality, validity, of all beauty. I expect a face to 
appeal to you as it appeals to me. 

While all beauty, thus, has the ideal character, 
and is for that reason conceptual, yet it is well to dis- 
tinguish two kinds of lesthetic emotion ; that whieh at- 
taches to more sensuous experience, and is almost exclu- 
sively /ormo/, and that which attaches to more representa- 
tive experiences, as having meaning. Following Wundt, 
the former may be called lower, and the latter higher, 
lestbetic feeling. 

I. Lower Alathetio Feeling.' It is difficult to deter- 
mine when the sense of the beautiful begins in child- 
life. The expression of such a sense is tor a long time 
simply the ordinary expression of pleasure, — smile, active 
muscular movements, etc.; and the presumption is that 
simple pleasure is all there is to express. Tet, by in- 
quiring into the effects upon the child of objects other- 
wise indifferent, expressions due to form alone may be 
isolated.* 

The objective character of (esthetic impressions 
leads us to look upon eight aud hearing, the most 
presentative senses, as the exclusive organs of sensuous 
beauty. The objective form of sounds is time, and 
those of sight are time aud space. The formal element, 

' For inlorestlng trcatiueul of Ibe rtse aad progresB of SBilieUc feel- 
ing for form, see LoUe, MieroeotmuM, bk. v. chap. ii. 

■ 8peQC«r bases the esthetic upon the plaf-iaatlDct so early exhibited 
by children (Ptj/eh.. ii. part riri). Sully's objcctloQS to such h deriva- 
tion may be read wliti profit (OuUi'nM, p. 2S3, Dote). 
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therefore, in all sBsthetio feeling, is unity and variety 
in time and space relations. 

Further, in both time and space a distinction may 
be made, with Hodgson,' between static and dynamic 
relations. Sounds which occur simultimtiously, and 
space-relations which are perceived to be stationary, 
are called static ; sounds following one another, and 
space relations which change through physical move- 
ment, are dynamic. The ordinary words for these two 
qualities are repose and movement. 

As regards time-relations, music is the purest and 
most adequate illustratiuD. In the chord, the static 
qoality is illustrated. The variety of auxiliary tones 
is held in a unity dominated by the fundamental. The 
single tone in ordinary instruments is, further, a static 
effect, since in it there is also a variety of secondary or 
over tones which give to it its peculiar timbre. In 
general, musical harmony is the static form of the 
ffisthetics of time. The dynamic element in the ros- 
thetio feeling of time-relations is presented by rhythm, 
complex transitions, beat, measure, movemeut. It pre- 
sents the formation and resolution of harmonies in a 
series of effects, which, while themselves static alone, 
yet are united in the flow of the composition as a whole 
or of portions of it. This dynamic aspect of the case 
is known in music as melody.' 

The Ewthetic effect of mnaic ie almost entirely a matter of 
time form. The question of meaning in music, of thi' poasi- 
bility of conveying emotional afTectintis thi-ough variations in 
harmony and melody, is referred to below. It is clcHi', how- 
ever, that the main and usual beauty of music is duo to the 
distinct differentiation of sound-elements, as simultaneous or 
snccessive, which the auditory apparatus makes possible; 

' TJuory qf Praetiee, l. p. 186. 

* Od the physical biud» of bulh these qualities. Iiarmony and melodj, 
•H the remftrluible work of Htlmhollz, 8«n»aUcn» of Tone {Kag. Irans., 

Euu, adwi.). 
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together with the poBsibilities of union of thene BenBatioiml 
demeots secured by the activity of the auditory centre. In 
other words, music is mainly a, physical scneation&l effect. 
In jioetry, on the contrary, the form, while important, is 
Bubordiuate to the meaaiiig, aa appears below. 

In regard to relations of space,' the diatinctioii be- 
tween static aud dynamic, between rest and movement, 
is equally plain. Architectural beauty illustrates tlie 
former; beauty of wheels in motion, birds in Hight, 
the intricate evolutions of the dance aud the drill, illus- 
trate the latter. Considering the static quality, the 
question arises : What relations of space are lestheti- 
callj most pleasing? In plane figures, richness of divi- 
sion, together with evident simplicity of plan, is the ros- 
tbetic desideratnm. A square inscribed in a circle is more 
pleasing than either the square or the circle ; but two 
overlapping equilateral triangles in a circle present still 
greater attractiveness. Investigations have been made 
into the most tasteful laws of longitudinal and vertical 
division. For the best effect, longitudinal division 
should be either perfect symmetry (bisection about a 
vertical axis) or some proportion well away from sym- 
metry, Zeising's principle, called the "golden cut," 
is that, in horizontal division, the longer paj-t (A) slionld 
be a mean proportional between the shorter (c) and 
the whole (a), viz., the proportion a : 6 : : 6 : c should 
hold. For vertical lines, it is held that the point of 
division should be two thirds to three fourths up from 
the bottom, or the same distance down from the top* : 
as the arms on the erect hnman body, or the lowest 
broad-spreading boughs of the arbor-vitw. The qnality 
in division which excites aesthetic feeling we may call 
balance. 

' On beauly of st>B<^e-Telatlous see R. D. Bay. flirt( PriiteipU* tf 
Bgtanetneal Beaut}/. 

• Cf. FechniT, VortehuUd^ j^thetk. i. p. 183. 
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As regards plan, the question is largely otte of out- 
litK. If the liivisioiia are pleasing, in wLat kind of an 
outline shall the lines of a design terminate? The 
attempt has been made, and proliably with some bqc- 
ces8, to connect the pleasure of outlines with the rela- 
tive ease or difficultj of the eye-movements required to 
compass the tigure in question.' The normal movement 
of the eye, except in its vertical and horizontal axes, is fr 
onrve of gentle and somewhat irregular curvature.' Hence 
the general principle that carved lines present a more 
pleasing outline to the eye than extended straight lines. 
And variations of the same principle are, that curi'ed 
outlines are more agreeable when the law of curvatnre 
changes slightly at frequent intervals ; that transitions 
should be by curves rather than by short turns or 
angles ; and that sudden irregularities are allowable only 
when they can be brought under a regular law of recur- 
rence, i.e., reduced to the general plan of the design as 
s whole.' The erect human form has been considered 
from antiquity the supreme illustration of beauty of 
form, as regards both balance and outline. 

Put more generally, the scheme of (esthetic form for the 
eye conforms approximately to the field of vision. The ideal 
of form ie indicated by the moat facile and pleasurable 
adaptation of the eye at once to detail, and, by easy transi- 
tion, to the plan as a whole. Yet even as regards form, con- 
dde rat ions of meaning work modiGcations, as is seen in the 
lack of symmetry of vertical division: this pleasurable effect 
of asymmetry is probably due to the instability, under the 
action of eravity, which is suggested by vertical bisection. 
An fflsthetic verticil division either conforms to gravity by 
avoiding top-heaviness, or defies gravity by asserting superior 
strength of constmctiou, supjKirt, material, etc. 

The conception of sesthetic feeling as belonging in all 
cases to objects, that is, to presentativo experience, leads us 

■ Wundl, Thtorit d. 8inne*ieiihTJtehmung, p. HO I. 

• Prindpk or LlBtlDK : lee Uelmbolu. nriMoffitA* OpHi. p. 407 f. 

» C(. Sully. Mind. I»e0. 
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to eiclnde from this category, property epeakio^, the pleasure 
ttiat comes from certiiin inteusitics and qualities of seusa- 
tions apart from tlieir apace and time form. Children in 
their first year show preference for certain colors, generall.T 
red and blut;,' before pleasure iu forms becomee at all apparent. 
It ia perhaps only a matter of terms to exclude such gratifi- 
cation from the a^thetic category ; yet in adult life we arc 
usually able to distinguish the simple pleasure of color from 
beauty of color, traciog the hitter either to some association 
or to relations of figure, contrast, etc., vhich are aspects ot 
time and space harmony. The fact, however, that color is 
given to us originally in space-form, makea the distiuctinn 
between tlie two kinds of gratification liable to all the diffi- 
culties we have already found in dlstingnisHing between 
objects 1(8 intensive senijation&l data and objects as extended 
and external things. 

The graphic arts and sculpture, called, as opposed to 
music and architecture, the imitative arts, embody 
ideals of space-form. They are imitative only in the 
sense that they represent objects taken from nature ; 
bat imitatioo is altogether subordinate, as is seen in 
the fact that only such objects in nature are suited to 
the purposes of art which are already recognized as 
embodying some ideal. A painter paints a face either 
for its beautiful form or its beautiful meaning, or both : 
if it has neither, it is not beautiful as a picture of a 
face, and hence is not Festbetio, not art. Even a por- 
trait mast idealize somewhat, to be beautiful and satis- 
fying- 

Perspective in the graphic arts is the redaction of 
space-relations of depth to the form of the original 
field of vision in two dimensions. If it is true, it con- 
forms to the requirements of all Bpacial beauty : it has 
a visaal centre to which its lines of direction converge, 
and if there be two or more of these centres, they moat 
be in turn subordinate to yet another. 
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IL Higher JBsthetio Feeling. We bow oome to cod- 
flider beauty apart from its framework of setise-percep- 
tioD. If space and time relations were all that testlietio 
ideals included, beantj would be robbed of most of its 
power to influence and gladden us. It is the meaning, 
the saggeBtiveness, of art that rouses in us feelings for 
ideals. This meaning is by many writers simply made 
convertible with the associations or memories which 
the beautiful object calls up : and in many cases this is 
a suflicient account. For example, a building becomes 
beautiful when we know that it is a hospital for sick chil- 
dren. The knotted hands of a workman suggest a life- 
time of privatioii, toil, and devotion, and rouse in ns 
emotions of respect and admiration. Xet even in cases 
where simple association is most conspicuous, the sug- 
gestions themselves involve ideals and seem to bring 
them more vividly before as. The suggested emotion 
does not terminate on the building, but on the ideal of 
charity which it represents ; not on the physical hands, 
but on the ideal of life which they suggest. Association 
is, therefore, not the whole of what we intend bj the 
word meaning. It is only as associations themselres 
have meaning that they enter into the meaning of pres- 
ent beauty.' 

In an earlier place, meaning was connected with 
the intension of concepts. Intension includes all the 
data that we have about objects. But we have more data 
about objects than their simple presentative associates ; 
we have also the feelings, of whatever kind, which they 
excite, and the motive reactions to which they impel. Al] 
these elements mustenterintothe framework of testhetio 
emotion in its higher forms, i.e., associative connections, 
emotional revivals, volitional and ethical reverberations. 



>0L DumoDt, Thiin^ Bcitntifiqvt de la Smnbilitd. pp 8ft-13. 
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Aud all tills framework must be conceived as representa- 
tive of onity in variety, harmony, niuversality, in a par- 
ticular sphere. That is, higher (esthetic feeliug arises 
only by the tendency of the abstracting and generaliz- 
ing functioQ to transcend its immediate presented ma- 
terial. The complete (esthetic coefficient, like the ethical 
end, is an ideal and cannot, for that very reason, be given 
adequate formulation.' 

Beauty of Truth. The more intellectual side of the 
sesthetic feeling is seen in our admiration for logical con- 
sistency and system. This feeling is quite distinct from 
intellectual emotions proper. la the latter we have 
relations from the producer's, iu this case from the 
spectator's, point of view. A neat demonstration is beau- 
tiful from an objective disinterested standpoint, though 
I may not have the personal pleasure of thinking it out 
for myself. Meaning in this case is intellectual meaning, 
while at the same time ideal. 

Beauty ol Character. By this ia meant harmony and 
proportion as prophetic of an ideal of emotion and will. 
Due balance of pleasures is aa necessary for character as 
due balance of members is for truth. And the ethical 
feelings as already sketched give controlling color to this 
harmony. The moat beautiful thing in the world is a 
man who acts harmoniously and conaiatently and truth- 
fully, and finds his most harmonious and consistent 
pleasure in such acta. The arts, therefore, which depict 
phases of human emotion and conduct are the most 
moving in their e£fect, since they present an ideal mean- 
ing, which as far transcends that of sensuous form as 
human character tronacends natural mechanism. 

' A concludon reached, though for diHereDt reasons, by Ouniey, 
Power <^ Sound, cbap. uc. 
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The .^Bthetic Judgment TTniTeraal. Like ethical, 80 
(esthetic feeling takes form in general laws : canons of 
taste and art. An adequate formulation of snch laws 
or canons would bring lesthetio eajoyment down from its 
ideal Tantage-gronnd. Consequently, a complete science 
or phUoBophy of art is unattainable. As far, however, as 
the principles of aesthetic form are reached by empirical 
observation, they become nniversal in the sense already 
explained. 

This universality in art may be viewed under three 
general aspects. In the first place, it is disinUrested, as 
all realities grow more and more to be. I idealize my 
gratification and make it others' gratification as well, be- 
fore I call its object beautiful. Second, it is thus made 
matter of assertion, belief, judgment. Beaatifnl and 
homely things are realities in the most intense way. We 
have seen that realities are the most satisfying experi- 
ences : and what could be more satisf^'ing than those 
objects which in a measure anticipate and gratify our 
ideals of truth and life? And third, the belief-coefficient 
must be consistently maintained in all the details of an 
art construction. This is the extent of consistency in (es- 
thetics. An anachronism in history or poetry violates 
consistency, because the coefficient of reality is fact or 
truth. But anachronism in drama does no violence to 
the aesthetic sense, because simulation, pretense, acting, 
is the sort of reality I go to drama to find. The truth- 
coefficient is not appealed to, but the imaginative coeffi- 
cient. Hence the " dramatic onities " are unnecessary 
limitations. The principle of coubistency may be ex- 
pressed by saying that the kind of reality which an art 
construction sets oat to exhibit it must cousiatently 
maintain.' 



■ On stlheilc Judgmcnli compwre Kalilowsky'i suggestive tmlmeiit, 

Dm OtfuAUMtit, pp. laa-ii. 
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Emotiona allied to the JBsthetic. Tlie violation of 
certain elements in tlie requirements of beauty, while 
the other elements are present, gives rise to distinct emo- 
tions. In the comic we have violations of the law of 
consistency. The comic is the Eesthetically abortive. 
A joke turns on a misplaced grammatical or logical rela. 
tion which, if properly placed, would have beeu (esthetic. 
A comic situation is an incongruity, where the conceptual 
process demands congruity and anticipates it. Hence 
the elements of surpnse, disproportion, and disharmony, 
in all humor and wit.' The comic is a matter largely of 
meaning. The grotesqve-, on the other hand, is the comio 
of form. The picturesque illustrates a similar departure 
from normal beauty, but not sufficiently so to lead to 
positive inconsisteucy. It applies especially to form, 
and is found in the bold, sharp, irregular, unexpected in 
outline. In the sublime, the meaning attaches to par- 
ticular feelings, those aroused by the large, massive, 
forceful, and destructive ; it seems also to include a color- 
ing of fear and awe. 



g 9. Qemebal Table of Feelinos.' 

The more evident distinctions of quality in emotions, 
as we have now found them, in connection with various 
conscious functions, may be thrown into a table for gen- 
eral review : it is meant to be exhaustive, but not minute. 



'Not only Is the comical the uiiex[ircted , as Dumotit moiotAiiM, 
(huta du mrr, but [I Is thai whicli we hove no rIgLI to expect, wlijcb 
we have ever; right not to c;xpect; nnd Degailvelj, the seose o( fun orien 
iiri«c« from Iho simple abscQce or failure of what wc do expect 
Anolber requIalEe is that the suhject be trivial and involve nc Importaut 
coEuequences. We iiftt'n aay an event would be ludicrous if it were uot 
M> aerioUB. 

•FordiliiTcluBslflcntloM the reader may couBult the references given 
«l the end of Chnp. lit. 
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QualttoUve PeeHng« 



PrwenUtlve Relational 




Logical Conceptual 



On logical, ethical, trsthelic. and religiotu emotion, consult: (ethi- 
cal) Pi>rez. V Edttcation dis le Berceau, pi. I. cbap. T ; (formal) 
Wailz, Lehrtmck. pp. 205-320: Wundt, Phj/g. Btyeli., 8d ©d., n. pp. 



pp. 157 a.; DumoDt, Thdorie de la Stitvibiliti, pt. ii. chap, v, n, iv; 
Sully, Outlines, chap, iii, and PetHmistn. chap, ii; Spenoer. Pr^ 
cholaffif. It. pt. IX. cbaps. T-tX; Bain. Emotions and Will, pp, SlS- 
293: Drbal. XeAr&ucA, $$ IIO-IIS; J Riaee. Smtiment i^lbitionalUp, 
JSiml, IV., 817; (iBslhetic) refr. given by Dewey. Fiudiology, p. 825; 
Lntze. Outlina qf jBsthetics; Guyan, Pmblimes del'EiilMtiqtu oon- 
ttmporaine; Bradley. Ethical Studies, m. 

On the comic : Duraont, Causes du Rire snd JTiiorie de la Sett- 
sibiliU. pp. 203 f.; LMque. Remie des detix Mondes, Sept. 1868; 
Hecker. Pns/slologie u. Pgyehologie dts Lachens. 

Further Prottlemi for Study : 

Relation of sofithetio and moral feelings : 

Development of EMthetic and moral feeling ; 

Thmirie« of the arts ; 

Ethical theories ; 

The religious feclinfcs ; 

Oanons of art criticism ; cnltivation of lasta ; 

Social oblieations and duties ; 

Psychology of crime, of punishment, of obariiy. 




§ 1. Quantity oe Intenbitt. 
Ueotal Excitement. The most general predicate 
vhich <nre can make of the states of feeling arising about 
mental operations is expressed by the term excitement. 
The word means stimulation, and as physical stimuli 
bring about a more or leas diffused physical reaction 
or bodily excitement, so presentations, ideas, stimulate 
higher states of feeling in forms all of which exhibit the 
diffused property called excitement. If we picture & 
logical machine, with uo feeling whatever, turning oat 
syllogisms, we picture at the same time the absence of 
that excitement which makes the mind in its logical 
character different from such a machine. " Coolness" is 
the papular word— "calmness" is more fitting — to denote 
the absence of emotional excitement. For the present, 
we will consider such excitement on its conscious side, 
and call it meutal, leaving the question of its relation 
to nervous diffusion until its inner aspects have been 
pointed out 

BeUtivit; of Feeling, The general nature of feeling, 
as dependent upon physical and mental processes, ac- 
eonnts for its extreme variability in different and in the 
same circumstances. If feeling arises everywhere in 
consciausness, the present state of feeling must result 
from a great complexity of bodily and mSntai conditioni 
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The variability of feeling may be spokes of under Beveral 
so-called principles. 

Principle of Contrast. In general, this principle 
means that any state of feeling is pnre only when it is 
isolated as regards quality : it is a generEtl extension of 
the principle of contrast found in connection with sen- 
sation-qualities.' Such isolation is quite theoretical ; but 
any fee ling -quality stands clear onlj as it does not share 
consciousness with other feeling-qualities. Sounds are 
louder and clearer during silence, colors are distinct and 
well-defined in proportion as no other colors appeal to 
the eye with them. Pleasures are more pleasurable 
after or during paiss. Hopes and fears exaggerate each 
other. The whole aCTective life is a matter of contrasts 
of sensational and emotional qualities. 

In the emotional life any regular observation of 
contrast is impossible, because of the extraordinary com- 
plexity and variety of emotions. Just as any sense-quality 
may be modified by a new or concurrent nerve-stimula- 
tioD, BO an emotional quality may be modified by any 
variation in the intellectual or ideal complex which con- 
stitutes its stimulus. The principle of Hering cited 
above, i.e., that the apparent union of sense-quaHties is 
really a nnioD of stimuli, not of sense-qualities— aids ua 
also in understanding complex forma of emotion. We 
cannot consider the half-hope, half-fear state of mind 
with which we watch a friend who is desperately ill, as 
being hterally the presence of two or more qualities, 
hope and fear, influencing each other. That would 
mean that we had first a clear picture of the friend's 
death, then of his health, and so on in altematiou; also 
that the two nervous processes were separated from each 
, other. On the contrary, the state is one, anxiety, an 
emotion arising from the intellectual complex of doubt 

■ S«e above, Cbap. IV. % 1. 
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as a whole. Here there is a meutal compotmd or sam- 
mation, as in the case of color-contrast there is a ner- 
Toos sommation. 



That there is a neryoua Bummation in the emotional 
complex is also true; but from the analogy of the foregoing 
treatment of feeling, the intellectual Bnmmation is the immo- 
diute ground of the complex emotion. Of course the coneciouB 
state iteelf has a neural Dasie, and the physical expression of 
emotion shows that tlie excitement has also. But waiving for 
the present the question of cituse and effect as applied to 
emotion and its expression, we still have a right to consider 
the intellectual complex as the conscious stimulus to tha 
emotion, tind to find m it, by analogy from Ileriiig's principle, 
the ground of emotional contrast. 



Princjiple of Attention. The general law of attention 
in its relation to mental intensities has already been 
cited: attention heightens the intensity of any tneutal 
state. This is especially true of states of ideal feeling. 
It is so easy for an interesting idea to tarry in the focus 
of consciousness ; it is so bard to withdraw a conception 
which promises advantage, from our mind's considera- 
tion ; that the emotion which such an ideal presence 
arouses becomes lasting and influential. We calm an 
angry man, or an angry headache, by arousing interest in 
a new subject ; we work up curiosity or hope by keeping 
the expected revelation viWdly forward ; we cure disap- 
pointed love and allay crushing grief by travel or by 
business details which absorb the attentive energies. 

It ia a curious fact, however, that after an emotion baa 
reached a certain degree of intensity, the absence of the ob- 
ject only inflaiuBB it. It is analogous to the fact noted in con- 
nection with happinesa, i.e., liappiness ia more acute in the 
pursuit than in the poasession. It is probably due to Che dia- 
Bociating influence of the imagination, which keeps only the 
particular details to which the emotion attaches, in conacioaa- 
ueas; while if the object be actually present, extenuating and 
modifying features are forced upoD the attention. 
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There is a Kmit, however, beyond wliich we must 
cease to speak of the iiifluence of attentiou itpoa emotion 
and reverse the terms ot the proposition. Intense emo- 
tioit bids defiance to the laws of mental control, carries 
the attention perforce, and paralyzes the intellectual life. 
Yet the liability to this result depends upon the quality 
of the emotion. It is seen at once that emotions which 
depend upon complex constructive intellectual processes 
must be stronge»t when these processes are at their 
best. An inventor or an artist feels most strongly when 
he thinks most deeply, and, further, his emotion is a spox 
to his invention. So strong interest, which arises when 
apperceptive concentration and adjustment are smooth, 
reacts to further the play of thought. In general, there- 
fore, we may distinguish the presentative, expressive, 
and sympathetic emotions as those which interfere most 
with thought. They present a fixed ideal content, an 
image, a fact, an event, hold the attention to it, and thus 
obstruct the normal Sow of consciousness. This differ- 
ent relation of various emotional states to intellection, 
confirms both the principle of dependence of emotion 
upon ideation, and the details of the foregoing classifica- 
tion of the emotions. 



Frinoiple of Aooommodation. A corollary of the prin- 
ciple of contrast is found in a class of facts which show 
the abatement of emotional excitement under Inng-con- 
tinoed stimulation. Sensuous feeling, both pleasurable 
and painful, as we have already seen, is modified if the 
organic stimulus be continued. The reason is that the 
organ becomes accommodated to the stimulus. After 
fatigue begins, however, the rule is reversed. The same 
is true of ideal feeling, both as a matter of immediate 
adjastment of the attention (mental accommodation), 
and in view of the conditions of mental habituation. 
The emotions of adjustment die out under conditions of 
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easy attention. As regards habituation, the law is that 
already pointed ont in connection with the emutioa of 
interest, Le., interest as excitement, present emotdau, is 
attendant upon exploration, but dies out as associatiou 
passes over into fixed habit. So emotional excitement 
generally subsides when the stimulus is often repeated. 
Yet we tind that repetition strengthens the deep-seated 
tendency to emotion, i.e., passion,' just as it strengthens 
deep-seated interests. 

Principle of Fatigue. The law of accommodation 
leads directly to that oi fatigue. Accommodation has 
its limits. As, in speaking of sense-qualities, we foaad 
that a long-uaed function tends by fatigue to disappear 
ill the rise of a new function, so the attention, and idea- 
tion generally, has its corresponding emotional relativity. 
Intellectual fatigue attaches not only to the attention, as 
an activity, but also to its content We tire of a subject 
and our emotion loses its freshness and strength : and 
the following emotional state has, through contrast, more 
than its ordinary force. That this contrast-effect also 
has its physiological basis in some form of dynamio 
cerebral summation appears from Mosso's experiments,* 
which show that mental is distinct from muscular fatigae, 
although the two have a direct induence on each other. 
We may suppose the seat of an emotion to be a given 
ideational centre: prolonged stimulation of this seat 
exhausts it aud predisposes the centre to react in a 
manner corresponding to a new ideational product and 
emotion. This form of emotional contrast is exagger- 
ated in certain mental diseases which are due to damage 
to the coordinating centres of ideation. The emotions 
become as facile and fickle as the play of ideas. 



I 
I 



' See below, p. S57. 

' Bee above, Cbap. IT. g 2. 
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Emotional Expression. Like all other states of feel- 
ing, tUe emotions belong in the reactive cousciousQeas. 
As forms of escitemeut tliey represent conditious of in- 
tense stimalation, and find their physical basis in pro- 
cesses of pronounced nervoos change. As excitement 
simply, apart from qualitative differences, emotion indi- 
cates a diffusive outgoing wave of nervous action con- 
sequent upon heightened processes in the centres of 
ideation. Viewed qualitatively, the particular emotions 
are correlated to nervous discharges in particular direc- 
tions and portions of the nervous apparatus, issuing in 
muscular contractions to a large degree differentiated 
and peculiar, Such muscular indications of emotion are 
most clearly marked in the face, though the more in- 
tense extend to the limbs, and finally take the form of 
massive and convulsive movements of the truuk. So 
familiar are we with these forms of emotional expression, 
and so expert have we become in reading them, both 
from experience and bj heredity, that our responses to 
them are instinctive. Only the practised observer is 
able to analyze the common facial indications which we 
all readily construe in terms of answering emotion. 

A good deal of progress has been made by psycholo- 
gists in assigning to the dilferent emotions their peculiar 
correlatives in the muscular system. In general, each 
main emotion expresses itself, not by the contraction 
of a single muscle, but of a coordinated group of 
muscles. The smile or weeping of an infant is, at the 
start, a matter of very extended muscular innervation, 
and in adult life the entire countenance seems to take 
on the semblance of thought or laughter, and to sup- 
port the brow or mouth in its assumption of the lead- 
ing role. The general facts of the case, as respects the 
leading presentative emotions, are readily observed by 
noting others, or by simulating emotion before a mir- 



pO quantitf and duration of emotion. 

r: it is an necessary to go further into details which 
e endless and wearisome. 



Sir Charios Bell ' is one of the pioneers in the exact stndy 
of emotioniil oxpresBion, and he is well supported by thw 
more exhaustive work of Darwin,' Some of Darwin b de- 
scriptions have become clasaic, and have not beco surpassed 
by later and more elaborate researcliea. Further references 
are to be found at the end of the chapter. The hypnotic 
state, especially the condition called by the Paris school 
CHtalepsy, affords a striking method of studying expression. 
Either an emotion or its expression may be suggested to the 
hypnotic subject.' 

The fundamental emotional expresaions are impnl- 
BiTe. The child inherits the necessary vital reactions 
for. ita life and growth, and, besides these, certain mns- 
cular contractions indicative of pleasure and pain, joy 
and sorrow, i.e., smiling, weeping, crowing, sobbing, etc 
Very early, more distinct emotions grow ap with corre- 
sponding ready-formed reactions — fear, wonder, anger, 
love, jealousy, etc. It is probable, from what we know 
of mental growth, that the rise of these early emotions 
waits upon the development of their appropriate ner- 
vous basis : which means that it waits npon the develop- 
ment of certain ideational centres. 

Such general emotional expressions are either elevat- 
ing and exciting, or depressing and inhibiting. Besides 
these regular native reactions, however, which are com- 
mon to individuals, there are multiform peculiarities in 
the motor side of feeling, every man having, externally, 
his emotional stamp. We all have habitual movements 
— twitching, nervous contractions of face, hands, limbs, 
often anything but comely, postures of the body as » 
whole — which were probably at first no more than acei- 

■ Analamy of Bj^tttion, Bohii'H Library. 

• Bxpre—ion of Ou Smotiont. 

' Compare Blnel ftnd Ffrf, Animal Magnttitm, p. ST7. 
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dental paths of diBcbarge for the diffnsed wave of 
nervoos excitement Tliese paths become fixed by 
recnrrent discharges. "Temperament" is judged ex- 
ternally largely by such iudicatious. 

The attempt is often made to determine what emotional 
expressions are fundametital. Jesaen' names joy, soitow, 
angur, and fear ; Bain,* love, fear, anger. The question is of 
little importance, except aa enabling us to pass iud^ent 
apon the order of development of the emotions ; for if the 
forma of emotional expression may be reduced to two or 
three, it does not follow that the emotioua are capable of a 
corresponding reduction. It is interesting, however, from 
the evolution point of view." If belief is the fundamental 
general emotion of conat^ioua reality, and if attraction and 
repulsion are the fundamental forms of impulse, then per- 
haps the special modes of impulsive belief may be consid- 
ered original expressions, i.e., joy and sorrow (belief with 
past reference), hive and anger (belief with present value), 
fear and hope (belief with future reference). All these 
expressiona are inherited, as observation of infants shows; 
tbongh it would not do, perhaps, to say that no others are. 

Theories of Emotional Expression. The traditional 
theory of snob reactions is that ther are literally ex- 
pressive : that they follow aa eflfects upon emotions 
considered as intellectual causes. IT we were able to 
assume that the mind is a snbstantiTe seU-suffii-ient entity, 
giving and taking influence to and from the brain, such 
a conception would be teuable. Empirically, however, 
we are not able to justify such a conception. Our 
experience is of emotion expressed, not of emotion and 
expression. If we endeavor to quiet the expression, to 
inhibit the nervous reaction, joat in the degree in which 

■ Vame/i uber Ptythologit. p. 200. 
Bniotioni and WSi, p. 72. 

■ Darwio'B taws of development ot emotional exprcsdoti bave be- 
come cUuic. tie held that the priodpal exprenlons resulted troro 
the Oxiog by inherliMice of muscular inovemenis aerricesble to tbe life 
of the aolmal organism. For this and hia lubonlioBte principles, be 
muM be conmlled ; D&rwio, ioo. eU. chap. i. 
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we succeed, the emotiou vanishes also. Even in tha 
case of the iDtellectual emotiotis, the mnBcnlar accom- 
panimeDts of attention are always present. Clearly, 
therefore, psychology has no inore right to an ffff^ 
theory of emotional expression than to an effect theoiy 
of the cerebral changes which accompany conscioas 
phenomena in general. 

On the other band, the caitae theory of emotional 
expression reverses the order of events and makes the 
so-called mnscular expression cause of the correspond- 
ing emotion.' This is equally poaitive, as a metaphysical 
conception ; since it gives primacy to the physiological 
basis beyond the positive evidence at hand. Even 
though it be true that any emotion may be calmed by 
the inhibition of its nervous expression, it is equally 
true that the nervous diffusion may be calmed by the 
play of association or the passage of attention. And as 
for chronological priority, all our analogies from psycho- 
physics show that such priority is unlikely on either 
side. All attempts to prove priority are vain, con- 
sidering the fact that muscular expression is peripheral, 
while the nervous basis of emotion is central. Suppose 
it proved that the muscular reaotious either precede or 
follow the conscious emotion, what will follow regarding 
the central process ? The analogies spoken of afford 
us ground for a sounder theory of the physical basis of 
emotiou. 

FhyaiGal BaalB of Emotion. Conceiving the problem 
of expression under its widest reach, the view required 
both by the physiology of the nervous system and by 
the facts of consciousness, comes plainly out. Let us 
call the aspect of nervous processes which belongs pecu- 
liarly to emotional excitement, the ner\'ous coefficient of 

■ This tUeory U most [nlereellDglf presented by Junes, Ito. til., a. 
«bAp. XXV. See tiao C. Laogt, Ub«r OemuthsbMatgungtn. 
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emotion, snbstitutiug this phrase for the qaestioQ-beg- 
ging word expression. The question then is : In what 
kind of a nervous process does this coefficieut consist ? 
What nervous process varies — rises and falls, grows or 
contracts in est«nt — with conespondiDg variations in 
conscious feeling ? 

Now in the general conception of the nervous system 
Btated above, we found that personal consciousness was 
present only when the system attained high iutegratioo. 
We have also found that sensibility is only another 
name for consciousness : intense consciousness is intense 
sensibility or excitement. Excitement, therefore, is 
the kind of consciousness which arises when nervous 
integration is intense, i.e., very complex and very 
unstable. This is the nervous coefficient of emotion. 
£motional expression is, then, the outgoing side of the 
nervous coefficient Complexity at the centres means 
diffusion in discharge ; instabilit}' at the centres means 
facility of discharge — just the two characteristics of 
emotional expression. 

And how inapplicable on this view are questions of 
priority I High nervous integration expressing itself 
outwardly, conscious excitement felt inwardly — these 
are the data. One cannot be removed without destroy- 
ing the other; hnw then can one precede the other? 
The two things are there together \ what has psychology 
to do with the question of cause and eifect as applicable 
to them? To push the question farther is to go into 
speculation on the origin of consciousness itself, i.e., 
why is it that there is a coefficient at nil, and which 
coefficient, the nervous or the couscious one, is the 
metaphysical prius ? 

It ia not necessary, either, to inquire what kind of 
moleonlsr activity the nervous coefficient is. The com- 
plexity Bide of it is best conceived in terms of the 
dynamic connections between brain-ceutres which we 
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found necessary for the physical basis of the iutellec- 
tnal function. In saying that emotious of various kinds 
spring from combinations of ideas, that we have ideal 
emotions as well as sensuous feelings, is only to say that 
the cerebral coefficient of emotion includes that of 
presentation. But the emotion is not thereby removed 
from its own cerebral process, and made to follow it. 

Further, since the common ideal feelings — interest, 
reality, belief — give most general form to conscioos 
emotion, so the physical basis of excitement is most 
general when these common feelings occupy conscioaa- 
nesa, Beality-feeling has its nervous basis in the pro- 
cess which underlies consciousness generally ; interest 
indicates both greater complesity and greater mobility 
in cerebral state ; and belief implies a new mode (or 
intensity) of brain-function, taking form in the varions 
belief -coefficients recognized above. 

The sensatioital coefficient carries, besides intensity in the 
proper sensor seats, some kind of nervous modification cor- 
responding to sensations of resistance and effort, possiblv to be 
sought in the phenomena of nervous inhibition. The logical 
coefficient suggests activity in the codrdinatiug centres which 
physiologists are endeavoring to locate ; and the ethical and 
(esthetic coefficients, though akin to the logical, are among 
the many suhjective facts for which nerve- physiology gives 
us as yet none but speculative and unsafe analogies. 

Conscious Diffusion of Emotion. The element of dif- 
fusion already pointed out in the nervous basis of emo- 
tion is a marked characteristic, also, of mental excite- 
ment. Strong emotions spread themselves ont over 
the whole content of consciousness, and our thought- 
current becomes grave, gay, elevated, depressed accord- 
ingly. Not only so, but we objectify our feelings to an 
extent. The external world takes on the color of our 
mood. This is probably due to our lack of control over 
strong emotion : we are unable either to banish it or to 
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pin it down to its peculiar object. It is also especially 
true of the more deep-Beated organic conditioDs which 
^Y6 tone to consciousness as a whole. Dyspepsia is 
the most notorious enemy to good spirits. 



I 



; of Emotion. Assuming the central ap- 
paratus to be made up of sensor and motor elements 
and dynamic connections among them, we find three 
alternatives open to us regarding the locus of the ner- 
vous coefficient of emotion. Either a peculiar manner (or 
intensity) of activity originating in the sensor (ideation) 
centres is felt immediately as emotion, passes off through 
the motor centres, and is reported back to the sensor 
centres as feelings of muscular expression (Fig, 14, A) ; 
or the emotion-coefGcient may originate in either the 




motor or sensor seat, and be carried back as emotion, 
either to the ordinary sensor seats or to a seat of its 
own (e, in Fig, 14, B\ without the intervention of the 
muscular movements of expression ; or such a process 
may originate either in the sensor or motor centres, 
but not be felt until it issues in muscular expression, 
the consciousness of which is the emotion (Fig. 14, C). 
Of these alternatives the first and second may be com- 
bined in a view which best represents the present state 
of the evidence, i.e., the emotton-coefiicient is felt at 
once in consequence of the stimulation of the centres of 
ideation, just as the sensation-coefficient arises, giving 
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qualitative sensuous feeling, upon stimulation of the 
same centres. This stimulation is communicated to the 
motor centres, which react back upon the sensor, and 
also issue in muscular movement. The motor element 
felt in emotion, as far as it is not due to association from 
earlier muscular expression, is due to the setting back 
of nervous disturbance from the motor to the sensor 
centres. 



In support of the first theory, ae modified from the Becood, 
and in opposition to the third or "kiufesthetic" theory, oep^ 
cially as defended by James »nd Lange, it may be said : 1. The 
analogies from sensuous feeling, ijense-qu all ties, are all in favor 
of the central origin of emotion. No one holds that Eensstious 
are felt only as far as they havR motor expression. The Idn- 
(esthetio theory accordingly forfeits unity in its acconut of sen- 
sibility. 3. It is generally admitted that the nervous process 
of ideation (reproduction) is a reinstatement of the sensational 
process; we would expect, therefore, that Bpt-ciai feeling-con- 
scionaneas would accompany the former as it does the latter. 
3. The cases where motor effects seem to follow directly upon 
presentations, the emotion coming later, are wortUleBS as evi* 
dence ;' for, as alrsady said, to prove priority of the peripheral 
reaction proves nothing of the central processes. It would 
only show that the motor discharge is more facile than the 
emotional discharge, and this might be due either to the dis- 
traction of atteution and violent interference with the mental 
process which the emotion accompanies, or to the time re- 
quired for the nervous process to " set back" from the motor 
centres. The argument is a pnxt hiK ergo propter hoc. 4. 
Argument from " those pathological cases in which the emo- 
tion is objectless " ' is equally inconclusive ; for they are con- 
sistently accounted for on the theory that the emotiou and 
the expression are common effects of disease in the centres of 
ideation. 5. Further, the kiniBsthetic theory is ina'leqiiate 
to aocount for suggested emotion, "suffering by hallucina- 
tion," etc., in ansesthetic patients.' The actual expression — 
the kinaeathettc factor — ^is absent, yet the suggested idea 
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' JftiDM. he. Bit . II. pp. 4C7. 458. 
'/Wd.. n, pp 4.19-62. 

* .'iAw,v».IIiid..ii. p 456; cf. hb cliap. vin, In vol. i, and Janet. 
Automalitnu piycMogiqut. 
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brings a real emotiott. It will not do to Bay with James thnt 
there may atill he Bensations in a epIit-oS consciousiiuse which 
contribate to the major emotional consciousness, for tvo rea- 
sons: first, it is difficult lu see why processes which cannot 
get into conscioumiess when they are stimulated from the 
periphery should aliU be able to get in when they are set 
moving over the very same courses by ideally initiated 
inuBcuTar movemenU ; and second, to say that snch processes 
do get into the motor cousciouBness and prevent ataxia is to 
assume that the cause of utaxiu is the nbsence of kinesthetic 
stimulations, which is not proved. Further, the abrupt rise 
and fall of these suggested emotions points us to the ideal pro- 
cess with its accompanying attention as their real seat. 6. 
Snch snggestious account for the fact urged by James that 
eipression inci'eases emotion ; the eicpression suggests more 
emotion by ideal suggestion ; it is also true when the expres* 
Biou is some one's else expression.' 

Bmotioii and Faasion.' Jessen* asks the qneatioit 
vhether emotion is real when it is not felt, i.e., do 
■we love our friends when we are not thinking of them. 
The answer to this qnestion introduces us to the f^eat 
class of facts covered by the word passion. By paa- 
Bion is meant the growth of emotion in depth at the 
expense of expression. What we have already learned 
of physical and mental habit would lead ns to expect 
a consolidation of emotions in a few great habitual 
forms of reaction : for this is what we find both in the 
nervous organism and in the intellectual life. Kervous 



' Janet's auggeatloo, lee. tit., p. SIS, that the kioieslhetlc stimulus 
tatj cume la from rigbt and hearing, realty supports Ibe central 
theory, since luch stlmulalions, as he hlmHlt bold«lp. 274i. laslead ot 
^vfng direct einotiou, ntlier suggest it by Basotintlon. Prof. James 
teems to toe to give up his whole case In saying {l^e. eit., u. 459. note) : 
" Uoder thcae conditions (trance, ecstasy, ordinary dreaming), one may 
have the liveliest subjccilvc feelings ... of the emotional sort, as a 
Tcault of pure nerve-centra) acilvjiy . . . with complete peripheral re- 

POM." 

'The word poMMncorrctpondt to Kant's £«i)d«awAti^, TheOermans 
uae Afekt to cover emotion as excitement. 
• r<rra«A U(p PiytkiAaaU, p. 2H. 
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reactions become organized in subcoascioua motor intai- 
tiona ; mental reactions become organized in percep- 
tions, subconscious beliefs, and interests : so emotions 
take on mentally subconscious forms. TLey become so 
habitual as to be unremarked except when some new 
occasion calls them out in the shape of emotional excite- 
ment A man's love for Lis ^ancSe is a matter of con- 
stant consciousness and expression: his love for his 
wife — it takes a burning house or a drowning-accident to 
liring fully into his consciousness. Emotional excitement, 
however, remains the method of expression of passion, 
and in popular speech the term passion is given to such 
violent expressions themselves. The real passion, how- 
ever, is deep-seated prevailing emotional motive ; it enters 
profoundly into our notion of character. 

Among the moat marked passions, some are clearly 
inherited, others may be traced in their development 
from occasional recurring espertences of emotion. The 
most distinct classes of passions may be designated 
affeciions and sentiments. Affections arise from the 
more interested and personal classes of emotions ; ex- 
amples are sympathy, love, contempt, benevolence, stoiciam, 
pessimism. Sentiments spring rather from the more 
objective, disinterested emotions : examples are reverence, 
respect, religious or irreligious attitudes, love of beauty, 
morality, etc. 

Theories of Emotion. Theories of expression in- 
volve and are involved in theories of emotion. Three 
general views are held as to the nature of emotional 
excitement : inieUectual theories ' hold that all feeling 
is ideal feeling, taking its rise from the relation of 
ideas to one another as opposing or reinforcing forces. 
This theory fails confessedly" to account for sensuouB 

' VolkmBDn, Horwicz. and llie Herharliaua genurally. 

• Ntthlowskj. QiifahUltben, pp. 61-68. Cf. Wailz. Lehrtntth, pp. 800, 
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feeling. Physiological theories ' make all feeling Benao- 
0U8 feeling, in compouuda of varjing degrees of com- 
plexity. Emotion is a higher form of organic pleasure 
and pain — a biological fuuetion. This theory fails to 
account for higher emotion, or, indeed, for feeling* 
qualities generally. It involves a doctrine of unity of 
composition tbroughont the entire affective life. On'yt- 
nal theories ' are opposed to these in holding, in some 
form, that fee ling -qualities are orit;inal subjective facts. 
The entire foregoing exposition of feeling is an argument 
for the " original" view. 

This classification, again, is a broad paycholo^cal one, 
and takes no acconnt of the particular views of individual 
writers, many of which are extremely intereetin|;. * As re* 
gards expresaioti, an intellectual theory of emotion carries 
an effect view of exprcBsion ; a physiological view of emotion 
carries a cause theory of expression ; an original theory may 
atop short of either view of expression, or it may reconcile 
the two in a conception of concomitance or "coefficient" 
akiu to that in the text. 

BeproductioQ of Emotion. From what has been said 
of the conditions of the rise of emotion, the laws of its 
reproduction are evident. If emotion is present only 
when an ideal object is present, and if an ideal object ia 
present only when the brain-conditions of earlier sensa- 
tion are reinstated, then the laws of association of ideas 
with their basis in dynamic cerebral processes are also 
the laws of the revival of emotional excitement. 

In consciousness the dependence of revived emotion 
. upon revived ideas has the same evidence as that of 

807. who reproaches Herbart for dlaUnguIshlDg between fe«llcg ud 
the perception of ll. 

' Spencer, Bain. Bcbaelder, RIbot. Lewes; we Ladd'i exposition, 
Bt^menU </ Phy». Ptj/th. , rhap. ii, 

' Spluou, Ucxlfrson, Wundt, James. 

' for example. Paulhsn buldi thai emotion arises from tbe repraaloB 
I AT tublblllon of llnpuUc: La phenomrnet aJferi^fM, 
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first-baud emotion upon preseutations, i.e., the evidence 
of invariable concomitance. Among tbese ideas, how- 
ever, we find remembered muscular and organic sensa- 
tions. I may reproduce grief either by recalling a 
grievous event or by throwing my countenance into the 
form of grief-expression. If I fail to get one of these, 
I fail to reproduce the emotion. 

Further, we would expect the suggested emotion to 
vary aaoneor another coefficient of reality attaches to the 
revived experience. "When an event is remembered and 
recognized as a real event in my past life, the emotion 
it arouses has a new quality from the fact of its present 
real setting, I may remember my past object of wrath 
with present gratitude or affection, my past hopes with 
present regret, my past fears with present complacency. 
The revival of the original emotional coloring of an idea 
depeads upon the permanent worth of that idea as I 
first experienced it. Or I may voluntarily banish my 
present flow of thought, reinstate all the conditions of 
the first experience, and thus bring back the original 
emotion. In case of the memory of sensational experi- 
ences, the reality- feeling is much stronger and the same 
emotion comes back with more or less force. This is 
because the object is In these cases bound more closely 
with my own feeling, and with difficulty put in a new 
emotional setting. 

As tar as the same emotion is revived, it is not simply 
a picture of a former state, but a real state of feeling. 
Wheu I remember a pain, I am in pain : but uot neces- 
sarily in the same pain. For example, I remember ^-iridly 
a toothache : I have a real pain at present, but it is not s 
toothache. By the fact of memory, it has lost its sensa- 
tional coefficient, but it has the memory-coefBcient, and 
is real. It may by its intensity become a real toothache, 
i.e., get its sensational coefficient again, thus becoming 
an illusion. The picturing of the facial elements of ex- 
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1 IB the most imiQecliate representatiTe meanB of 
awaking similar feelinga — a wideuiug of the fact already 
noted of the emotion of sympathy. 

This ikiTords an explanation of what is known as the con- 
tagion of emotion in crowds, and on a broader scale, in com- 
mon sentiments in communitios and states. In a crowd, fear 
will spread with amazing rapidity, probably by the semi-un- 
coQBcious interpretation of muscular and vocal expression. 
80 the styles of taste, morality, and custom are inhaled, so to 
speak, from the emotional atmosphere in which we live. 

It is u remarkable fact that revived emotion has a cumula- 
tive quality which tends to prodnoe the intensity and reality 
of illusion. The law of sammation seems to apply pecnliarly 
to emotions which are kept in consciousness and thought of. 
Not only is my present state of revived emotion intense from 
the activity of attention, bat it seems to have further intensity 
eimnly from its duration, and this further force in its turn 
tends to keep the attention enchained. So emotion and idea 
react and reinforce each other, 

Transfer of Bmotion by Asaooiatlon. It is a matter of 
clear experience, also, that emotional excitement gets 
transferred by association to ideas by which it is not 
originally aroused. The color black has become doleful 
and sad from moarniug assoctatious, the sight of the 
postman in the morning brings joyful emotion ; in fact, 
interests of the deeper kind, as has been already re- 
marked, arise from the expenditure of emotion or action 
npon things at first uninteresting. The whole range of 
symbolism and snggestiveuess in art rests upon this fact 
of accrued feeling, when the ideas from which it has ac- 
crued have become vagne or subcouBcious. 

It is much debated whether the object with which emotion 
is thus associated ever becomes intrinsically of emotional 
worth : some hold that to the last the emotion only arises in 
as far as the as80ciat<>d idea which at first aroused the emotion 
is more or less conxciously suggested. The ijarticular case of 
the miser who grows to love nis gold is in point. Does he 
love only the pleasure, power, etc., which the gold stands for? 
While such a complex state of emotion as avarice may remain 
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in doubt,' yet there are simpler dnalogiea which [wmt to the- 
real tranaferreace of feeling. PhyBia3]y wo have such facts 
aB f»iiiting at the sight of blood when no association with 
blood has been acquired ; aversion to certain animals, as 
snakes, lizards, etc. The only explanation is to be found in 
the supposition that race-experience is registered in the ner- 
Tona system, and the necessary life-preserving reactions at- 
tach themselves to the simple associates of real dangers. In 
the sphere of emotion also we find analogous aversions, an- 
tipathies, fears, etc., which the individual is quite unable to 
explain from any association in his lifetime: and we must 
hold that the emotion often terminates upon innooent and in- 
trinsically neutral presentations. 

Conflict of Emotiona. All mental confiicts are conflicts 
of feeling. So-called conflicting ideas are those which are 
fdt to be in conflict, i.e., those which introduce conflict 
into the life of feeling. So the much-talked-of conflict of 
feeling and reason is purely a conflict of feelings. Keason 
here means the moving aspect of thought, the strength 
of truth in setting the subject into action. I might ap- 
prehend a truth clearly and yet find uo conflict between 
it and my life which denies it It is only as it moves 
me, as I have an emotion for it, that it makes a conflict 
for supremacy. But emotional conflicts are real and 
tragic, especially when they play around questions of 
duty. And it is the degree of persisteifte and strength 
of the underlying ideas that gives aud takes the victory. 
Emotional conflicts, therefore, indicate the hold that 
various kinds of truths have upon the agent One man 
surrenders to the sensational coefficient, the sensuous; 
another gets an easy victory for the distant and ideal; 
while a third lives a life of irresolution or decision ac- 
cording to the accidental appeals of one truth or another. 



' On thla cue, wbich llluatntes the ethical beariJigB of the aubject, 
see FUal. In Mind. voL i. 
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g 3. Duration of EMonoN. 



The experimeDtal method of determiiiiiig the duration 
of simple psychic acta is not appUcable, in any exact 
way, to emotional excitement : for the reason that the 
psycho-physical process is not here a matter of simple 
nervous reaction or of the abrupt come-and-go of pres- 
entations. Emotions are diffused excitement, both inter- 
nally and externally. All that can be said, therefore, of 
the duration of emotion, pertains to the general condit- 
ions of its rise. It is, of course, only a truism to saj 
that emotions last only as long as their causes last, bat 
the twofold basis, physical and intellectual, of emotion 
gives the tmtsm some special bearings. Cases are re- 
corded of the absence of the intellectual object and the 
continuance of the emotion, its expression being obtm- 
sive and vehement. It is less frequent, but real, also, 
that emotional expression may be apparently lacking, as 
in intense esthetic, ethical, and spiritual feeling. 

Emotional CeaaaUon and Belief. H follows also, from 
the foregoing, that relief from emotion may be artificial- 
ly conrted. Indulgence in strong outbursts of feeling 
tends to allay their causes ; it exhausts the nervous pro- 
cesses involved and induces other emotions. Knocking 
a man down satisfies my feeling of revenge more from 
the new emotion of justice or honor vindicated, than 
from nervous expenditure ; but both satisfactions are 
real. Relief by nervous expenditure follows, especially, 
in cases of emotion which excite to action. It is always 
a relief to have done something in an emotional emer- 
gency, whether it be sncceasful and wise or not. 

Again, there is a great class of emotions which sharing 
tends to relieve. Novelists make much of the smoulder- 
ing mot!/ in the growth of feeling. The immediate effect 
of sharing a personal emotion is to temper it by the sense 
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of aympathy and social community. Psyohologioally. 
several elements enter into this sense of relief : a feeling 
arises tliat tlie friend confided iu justifies and defends the 
emotion; also, a feeling that help and support are secured. 
And tliere is further relief by the cessation of the feeling 
of isolation and loneliness, which is the reverse of social 
feeling. 

All this offers new proof of the general utility and social 
value of aympathy. Not only \a it pleasurable to Buffer with 
another, by the grtater value of the social over the ugoistic Jm- 

fiulae ; but one of the keenest and most elevated enjoyments of 
ife is the pleasure of being sympathized with. Thisia akin to 
the additional pang impoited into remorse and repBntance by 
the knowledge that others know and condemn. The game is 
elIso evident in the pleasure of vanity, which transcends pride 
through the consciousness that the praise of others is added to 



Belief from sharing is, however, temporary unless as- 
sisted by other agencies. And the return of feeling is 
more intense from the sense of social support. Apart 
from its immediate effects, which are largely nervous, 
shariug deepens emotion by fixing the ideal causes in 
the attention, expanding the reasons for feeling fully in 
consciousness, and giving Eulditional associations to keep 
it constantly in mind. Mourning garments, cards, etc,, 
undoubtedly keep grief alive. We often have emotions 
because we feel that it is expected of us.' Yet often one 
of the old associations that has long seemed the dried 
channel of a forgotten joy or grief, empties upon us au 
overwhelming Hood of sweet or bitter memories. Such 
experiences we call revulsions of feeling, and they some- 
times give a new turn to the permanent current of the af- 
fective life. 

■ Wlieu Dine y«M* of age. tbe writer lost a brother, and bla memorr 
of roouraiu^ is largely of bis coDsciouRDen of the Importaoce of tbe oo- 
culoQ and bU dealre to do hlmwlf and hb famllj credit bjr hii deport- 
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Emotional Bhythm. The alternating relief and re- 
currence of enjiition gives it a certain periodicity or 
rhytlim ; not as definite as the rlijtLm remarked in con- 
nection with tlie attention, bat probably resting in part 
upon it Ideas sufficiently intense and important to 
aronse strong emotion stay in consciousness independent- 
ly of coutiuuous attention. They hold the attention in 
spite of its attempts to liberate itself. Further, emotion 
is a massive thing which diffuses itself over the entire 
content of consciousness, and dominates the mental life 
in the form of a mental mood. Minor changes have little 
inllaeuce upon it. The rhythm of emotion is, therefore, 
a deep-seated thing, depeudiug, as far as its physical 
conditions are concerned, largely on the rise and fall of 
the rhythmical organic functions, or of the vital energies 
as a whole. Emotions play themselves out, but while 
we sleep they gather their secret forces. 

On menial erciUment a» emotion, comuh: Spencer, I^j/ch., 8311; 
Hodgson, Theory <if Practice, I. bit. I. chap, n ; Bnin, Smotiona 
and Will. pp. 8-293, especially chap, ni ; Hume, Tteatitt, bk. ii ; 
Schneider, lltiej-ixhe WiUt, Cap. iv ; James, Princ. of Ptych., IL 
chap, uv; Spinoia, Slhica, in loc.; L&d6, Elerntiiia<tf Pfij/s. Ptych., 
chap, ti; Dugald Stewart, Active Powers, vol. I; Hfiffding, OuUintt, 
•n. E, F; Ward, Encydop. Britann. ; Volkmaon, Ldirbiich. §§ 187 
-189 ; Solly. Outlines, pp. 480 B. ; Gamier, TraiU dea FacutUa de 
FAmt, bk. IV. chap, t; Paulhan, Les PMnomhtea affeetifs et lea Lois 
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IDEAL PLEASURE AND PAIN. 



The earlier coimideratioii of sensuous tone leads np 
to a cle&r view of bigber or ideal pleasure aitd pain, la 
general, tbe pbrase ideal tone is used to designate tbe 
pleasurable or painful quality of emotional excitement. 
\Ve are now able to gatber up the mental conditions of 
pleasure and pain as we before sougbt out tbe pbysicol 
conditions. A preliminary retrospect of tbe two great 
classes of emotions, i.e., those of activity and those of 
content,' or formal and material, both of which have pro- 
nounced tone-quality, leads us to see that new factors 
now come into play ; factors not involved in sensuous 
feeling. The phenomena of sensuous tone are ade- 
quately explained from the consideration of functioo 
only, with its adjustments. Such an explanation of ideal 
tone, it is plain, would apply only to one class of tbe 
emotions, those of activity, which we have found them- 
selves to fall in two classes corresponding to fnnctioQ 
proper and adjustment The tone of tbe whole important 
class of emotions nf content must have some further ex- 
planation. Considering first the tone of the emotions 
of activity, we may call its conditions tbe primary con- 
ditions of ideal pleasure and pain ; tbe conditions of 
the tone-quality of the emotions which attach to objects, 
to a content, will be secondary conditions. 

The need of this distinction and its great importance will 
appear more clearly as wu proceed. Heretofore the explan** 

■ Above, Chap. nn. g 1. 
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tion of pleasure- and pain-qualitj baa stopped with & theory 
ol phjaical tone from which an analogy wus drawn aa to the 
nature of ideal tone. But— to cite au example without an- 
ticipating the diecuBsion — what anulu^y from the physical 
couditionB of pleasure and pain ie applicable to the pleasure 
of beimty or the pain of envy ? The new condition in these 
latter cases is the presence of the object in conaciousness — a 
condition of wfaicn bodily pleasure and pain, aa such, know 
nothing. 



§ L Prihabt CoSDmoNs OF Ideal Tons. 

1. Some degree of ideal change. As physical pain arises 
from physical function, so higher paiu comes with apper- 
ception considered aa ideal function. And in general, 
the degree of ideal function, measured in terras of the 
emotional excitement to which it gives rise, indicates also 
the degree of pleasure or pain. Ideal change, the rear- 
raogemeut of elements in the apperceptive content of 
consciousness, is accordingly the general condition of 
particular ideal tone. 

We may, therefore, at once — subject to support from 
empirical observation — make use of the conception of 
sensuous tone already arrived at, substituting for the 
physical, the apperceptive function, and for the adjust- 
ment of end-organs, that of attention ; and expect to find 
&n adequate conception of ideal pleasure and pain. Ac- 
cordingly we reach a second condition. 

2. The degree and dundion ofaitaitton: determining 
ideal tone aa pleasure or as pain. Excessive concentra- 
taoQ uf the attention is painfal : yet the pain involved is 
directly merged in the pain involved in the adjustment 
of the bodily organ. Prolonged attention becomes pain- 
fal by the law <if fatigue already found operative upon 
emotional sttites. On tlie other baud, moderate concen- 
tration and duration of attention are pleasurable. The 
"emotions of activity" mentioned above, give emotional 
body to these states of pleasnre and pain. 
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3. The degree of adjustment or miaadjuBtmenU of the 
atteiUion, The conditions given above as involving emo- 
tioDB of distraction, etc., are painful ; those giving feel- 
ings of ease, flow, variety, etc., are pleasurable. It 18 
probable that the most pleasurable adjustment is that 
of finest and most exact discrimination. Ward formu- 
lates this and the preceding condition as follows : there 
is pleasure " in proportion as the maximum of attention 
is effectively exercised." ' 

Strict analogy, accordingly, from the philosophy of 
the sensuous functions, leads as to de&ne ideal pleasure 
as the conscious eff'ect of that which makes for the continuance 
of the apperceptive life or its advancemeni ; and ideal pain, 
the conaciouB eff'ect of that- which makes for the dedine of the 
apperc^ive life or its limiiaiion. 



§2. Secondary CoNnmoNS op Ideal Tose. 

The determiuationa already reached have evident 
application to emotions of activity, to those states of 
feeling which arise aroiuid acts of the attention regard- 
less of the nature of the object to which the attention 
is directed. The other emotional states, however, are 
pronounced in their contributiou to the tone of con- 
sciousness. The great expressive emotions (fear, love, 
anger), the sympathetic, the ethical and testhetic, are all 
at times controlling agents of pleasure or pain. The 
question at once arises : Is it possible to bring them under 
the formulas already enunciated ? This question awaits 

' Loc, eil. Id tbis fonnulu tbe pleasures of nctivliy are noli tormU' 
laled, SB BgalDBt tbe plurality of Buergies of Ibe tncullj-pBycbologiBla 
(Hamilton): but itteopcalotbeBamecriiidatn that Ibe HerbartiBoUienrf 
Is, I.e., tbal It Litkes no account of Ihe pleasure and pain occasloDcd by 
objects presentetl. My painful fear of a mud dog Is bardly du« u> mj 
failure lo give him alleiitlon. On Lbe conlnry. tbe more efTucllvely tw 
calls out tbe txerctso of roy attentloo. tbe more pained I grow. 
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an answer from the coiisideration of the couditions under 
which objecta come to be pleasure- or pain-giving. 

1. Objects of perception excite pleasure or pain otdy as 
they have some preserit or future relation to our physical well- 
or Hi-being. Perception, as has been seen, is a Bumtuing 
up, a s^'ntbesizing of sensations ; an object gives us cer- 
tain sensations, and these enable ns to anticipate others. 
The sight of falling rain prophesies to me the unpleasant- 
ness of being wet ; the sight of a lion, the pain of being 
eat«n. The tone of perception, therefore, as far as it 
refers to the object, is intrinsically a prophecy of the 
tone of the sensations it includes and suggests. 

Put more generally, the tone of the qualitative ex- 
pressive emotions has reference to the preservation of 
the animal life. Fear means danger to life, love means 
satisfaction and advancement of life; and if it be true 
that tliis law of life-development is a sufQcient account 
of sensuous pleasure and pain, then we &ud it possible 
to account for the tone-quality of the expressive emo- 
tions by the same priniuple. Seosatious, iu which knowl- 
edge synthesis is implicit, have tone -quality >~-an index 
of the present life-process : perceptions, in which the 
knowledge synthesis is becoming explicit, and which has 
the value of future sensations as well, have tone-quality 
— an index of the future life-process. 

To illustrate : a child first sees a fire (yellow-light 
MDsation), grasps it (touch -sensation), feels pain (sensu- 
ous tone, due to damage to the life-process). A^in he 
sees the fire (perception, carrying in it touch- and pain- 
memories) and has fear, which is of painful tone. The 
point advanced is that this latter tone, of fear, also has 
reference to the life-process. It is nature's way of util- 
iziug simpler pain-experiences, just as perception is her 
way of utilizing sensational experiences. 

This ia not to Bay, however, that idi>al pleasure and pain, 
as given in expressive emotion, Ih ri>ducible to aenanoua tone. 
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It is not. It ariaes only when the proceea of perception is I 
present, I may be pained by the gkro of a printed page, bnt | 
at tho same time pleased at the thoughts I read from it. Yet ] 
it means that in both sensation and perception a oommoa | 
life-proces£ runs, to which both are subservient, and this life- 
process comes to consciousness in the pleasure and pain which | 
IB common to both. This consideration applies to the other 
forms o( ideal tone considered immediately below. 

In the case of the sympathetic emotions, a difficulty seems 
to arise from the fact that one's own lifc-iid vantage ie not 
secured in the pleasure of sympathy. Yet when we remem- 
ber that at first sympathy has no personal object, bat is 
Dimply an emotion of suggested pleasure or pain, we see that 
the principle is the same as for fear, anger, etc When the 
chila lias the pain of Bym]iathy, it is because be feels again 
bia own former pain, and that pain is at first sensuous pain. 
As for the tone of sympathy with intellectual and emotional 
distress, not sensuous, that comes under the same heiid, pro- 
vided it can be shown that such sympathy refiects tlie well- or 
ill-being of the physiciLl as well as of the mental life. 

2. Ilepreseniaticms of dbjecfa exciie pleasure awl pain ordy 
as the objects themsdves excite them. This covers the whole 
field of emotions due to reproduction — memory, passive 
imagination, illusions, etc The emotions which such 
representations excite have qualitative coloring (expec- 
tatiou, dread, etc.), but their tone is again due, as the 
tone of perception is, to the anticipation of advantage 
or damage from the pictured object 

It should be noticed that the emotions whose tone has 
been so fur considered, all involve the sensational coefficient 
of belief ; they all terminate on external objects presented o 
represented. Some such conclusion as this is accordingly 
reasonable, i.e., the jtleasure or pain of Ixiief in the external 
world is the indication in mnnciousnean of (he worth ofparliat- 
lar anfevts of that world for the individunl organism; a ' 
pro)>osition which may be further extended by this consider- 
ation : that through perception and memory the organism is ' 
capable of adjastnionU to conditions more remote in time and ' 
space. The animal that only feels, lives and dies in a doe»- 
encaaing milieu : a creature that perceives and reniemberSi 18 
forewarned by tbo past and anticipates the distant and futnre. 
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3. The tow of the conceptual and relational emotwne has 
reference both (1) to physical and (2) to iiUdUctual well- 
or iU-being. 

(1) Tlie reference of conceptioD and thonght to 
physical pleasure and paiu is clear in some cases. 
My conception of the work of deatists, for example, has 
a painful tone which is as clearly a warning of physical 
damage as the perception of my particular dentist is. 
So, also, the science of dentistry, the logical framework 
of the art, ronsidered merely as a branch of instruction, 
cannot be rid of its physical suggestireness. The 
medical student grows faint when he hears his first 
lecture on blood-letting. Consequently, a positive part 
of the tone of higher ffisthetic, ethical, and logical emo- 
tion illustrates the law of physical well-being. 

Ill the case of (esthetic emotion, the element con- 
tributed by association is largely of this sensational 
character. Apart from the beauty of the purely sensu- 
ous in music, its associations are largely sensuous. A 
face often becomes handsome from association at the 
table, the theatre, on the promenade, and the pleasure 
we take in it is a reverberation of these associated 
pleasures of sense. The ethical we have also found to 
involve tone-quality, and in the absence of higher 
motives, the physical is often the right It is our duty 
to preserve our health, and it is impossible to separate 
the pleasure arising from sach an act of duty from the 
memory-tone of health itsell 

Again, it shouM )ra pointed out that higher tone it a new 
thing, not tho snmo hb pliysical tone, although it eutt^rveg in 
part the aame law of physical development. The aeathetiii 
and ethical emotions arc distinct qualitatively, and arise only 
from explicit intellectual and voluntary operations; and their 
tone can only arise when they themaelvcs arise. 

It is also true here that the organism, by thus ontmng into 
the region of thought with its claim to ooiisid oration, gt-ta 
new and marvellous facilities of adjustment to its living oon- 
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ditionB. Who can Biiy how bood our organic life would be 
cnuffed out if we did uot make reasonable provision (or tta 
protection and prolongation ? We must live in order that 
wo maj think, love, labor, it is true : but, first of all, we must 
think in order that we maj live. 

(2) So far, it is clear, we may carry a naturalistic 
view of pleasure and pain, conceding that, whatever 
purpose they may serve beside, all normal pleas- 
ures point to healthy, and all normal pains to un- 
healthy, physical functions. Does this exhaust the 
range of ideal tone ? Further consideration convinces 
us that it does not. There are emotions whose tone 
seems to violate the law of physical well-being. It is 
a common distinction — that between higher and lower 
pleasure : and so obtrusive that a great school of 
moralists' have attempted to justify the popular con- 
sciousness in the matter, by making the distinctioD a 
fundamental one in the ethics nf the moral end. This 
attempt we have found to be unsuccessful, since it is not 
tone which has quality, but it is rather mental quality 
which has tone. That is, it is in the conditions of 
pleasure, as higher and lower, physical and ideal, not in 
pleasure itself, that a distinction is to be made. 

We would expect, if consciousness is a synthetic 
thing, and if its synthesis becomes explicit in what we 
i-iiU apperception or thought, that such a new thing in 
nature would have its own principle of development. 
And we would expect, further, that its development 
would be a matter of conscious adaptation to free condi. 
tions of thinking and willing. The moat natural view 
of ideal pleasure and pain, therefore, is to consider it 
an index of healthy or unhealthy mental function. As 
physical pleasures, at first ministering blindly to the 
welfare of the organism, grow to attach to objects in 

' Tbc disciples of J. S, Hill. 
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relation to the orgauism ; 80 ideal pleasaies, while at- 
tacbiDg still to attention as a function, yet come to 
attach to its objects as well. On this view, the tone 
of many emotiona, as the conceptual and relational, 
reflects the state of the mental functions primarily. 

This surface-Tiew is supported by abundant empirical 
evidence. The pleasures of intellectual pursuit lead 
their devotees to neglect the body and even to continue 
this course in the face of acute physical pain. .Es- 
thetic delight is so independent of selfish motives that 
admiration is often called out by what is destructive 
and terrifying. Ethical emotion, with the happiness it 
always brings, may triumph over physical impulse, 
when they come into conflict. In all these spheres, fur- 
ther, the possible antagonism of pleasures is a matter 
of such direct conscious experience that philosophers, 
from Plato down, have supposed a great gulf fixed 
between the animal soul and the rational, the gratifica- 
tion of the latter alone being true happiness. As to the 
actual decision of consciousness on the question of a dis- 
tinction between the conditions which bring happiness 
and those which bring pleasure, there can be no doubt 

Accordingly, we find it necessary either to maintain 
a dual reference of ideal pleasure and pain — to physi- 
cal well-being on one band and to intellectual well- 
being on the other — or to find a postulate upon which 
these two aspects can be shown to be included in one 
truth. Without appealing to metaphysics, we may sim- 
ply conclude that ideal tone refers to [lersonal well- 
hoiug aa a whole. And it is equally true that sensnous 
tone refers to both physical and mental well-being. 
Consequently, no violent separation between the two 
interests ia possible. If mind develops H-ith body, and 
body with mind, then their interests, as represented in 
conacioasneafl, would be generally common interests. 
In the relative adjustments of their claims, the ideal, by 
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common consent, takes precedence ; bat why this is, and ' 
what it means, let philosophers decide. 

PhiloBophy finds it easy to safest two hypotliesea. either 
ot which empirical psychology, as far as this single difficulty 
is concerned, should be free to accept. The materialiBtio 
evoludoniBt identifies physical and mental well-being; the 
meutal Ufe is a form of consciousness resulting from a highly 
integrated brain-process; and since the end of brain-<levelop- 
meiit is complei integration, the pleasure of higher ideation 
and volition is primarily an index of physical development. 
The spiritnalistic monist, on the other hand, says the highest 
outcome of evolution is mind; once born, it ic the evident 
goal of nature. Physical pleasure is only a piophecy, a step- 
ping-stone, to the higher happiness which is nature's pro- 
vision for the perfection of spirit. One is the philosophy 
of mechanism, of which thought is only the most complex 
exprBBsiou: the other is the philosophy of reason, for which 
the mechanical is but a preparation. 

The same conclusion may be reached from the point of 
view of impulse, of wiiich pleasure is the grtttjfi cation. It 
will appear later that the intelkctual ideal impulses stand out 
as something different from physical impulses; yet that the 



two canuot be set over against each otiior. aa answering differ- 
ent porposes in the economy of the individnal life. The will 
is amenable to both, and both go to make up personality. 

§ 3. Final Cohclpsion on Fleasuhe and Pain. 

Summing up all that has been said of pleasure and 
pain, both sensuons and ideal, we may conclnde that 
pleasure and pain are the aff^ective coloring, respectively, tchich 
conecion^Tiess takes on in conditions of present or prospective 
wdl- or iU-being : ' a definition which can be understood 
only in the light of earlier' explanations of the t«rma 
which it employe. 

jVnd we have found three classes of conditions upon 
which pleasure and pain depend : first, physical condi- 
tions, giving sensuous tone ; second, ideal conditions, 

> Cf. Lolze's slatemeot, Micmeotmui, I. p. 240. 
' Cbap. V, and the forogolug sevtiuni. 
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giving rise to the tone of states of attention ; third, a 
union of physical and ideal conditions, giving rise to the 
tone of the emotions of content. 
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g 4. Universal Presence op Tone. 

It is now possible to jnstify the earlier assertion that 
all mental states have tone, that present couscionsness 
is never quite indifferent as regards pleasure and pain. 

It may be well to remember that consciousness itself 
is primarily sensibility. Whatever happens in conscious- 
ness is therefore felt, whether it be mental excitement, 
knowledge, or volition. But this sensibility may not 
itaelf become a matter of consciousness, Le„ I may 
not know that I am feeling cognition or volition ; 
they may not intrude themselves upon me as states of 
feeling. In other words, feeling may be distinguished 
from consciousness of the fact of feeling. This latter we 
have called excitement, i.e., feeling so intense that it 
" ruffles up" the surface of consciousness. For example, 
an accountant works up his books for the thousandth 
time; his entries and additions are performed semi- 
antomatically ; he is not aware of any excitement, any 
couscionsness that he is all the time feeling the processes 
he performs. But he comes npon a deficit in his ac- 
counts ; something does not balance. At once the mean- 
ing of the deficit becomes a problem of felt importance 
and interest, and every subsequent step of his calcula- 
tions is accompanied by a conscionsuess of feeling, i.e., 
by excitement.' 

Now it is simple sensibility, intensity of conscious- 
ness not sufficiently high to become a matter of con- 
sciousness, that oftenest seems to have no coloring of 
pleasure or pain. Positive excitement, it is safe to say, 
always has such a coloring; and we may say conversely 



> Sm the cxpmiilon of H. M. Stanley, ifiad, i 
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that positive recogiU2e<l pleasure and pain always indi- 
cate excitement. 

Bain'a cases of "neutral excitement"' have been snffi- 
ciently examined by Sully' and others. Bain instances sur- 
prise, reetleaeuess, wido^wakencss, and other onalogong states, 
as indiSerent. An adequate analvsis, however, showe a 
distinct hedonic value in them aU. The tone of surprise runs 
so quickly into the pleasure or pain of the event anticipated 
that it is difficult to isolate it. But as pure excitement, sur- 
prise seoms to fulfil the law by which moderate stimulation is 
pleasurable. The tone of excitement is generalized popularly 
m the phrase "love of excitement." The further fact urged 
by Bain and noted by Sidgwick,' i.e., that the intensity of 
pleiisure and pain is not commensurate with the intensity of 
excitement, finds a ready explanation in the fact that excite- 
ment ia cumulative. Ilsummates by addition; while pleasuTQ 
and paiu tend to neutralize each other in some instancea. 
An alternation of hope and fear, for example. tiirowB con- 
sciousness into intense excitement, while at least four elements 
of tone lire present, confusing and annulling one another, i.e., 
pain of suspense, pU^snre of excitement, pain of fear, and 
pleasure of hope. The excitement is stimulated by all the 
elements together; the tone reflects now one, now another. 
But when the others subside, tlie pleasure of excitement 
comes ont alone. That pleasure and pain may be acquired — 
as pleasure in horso- racing— only goes to show that the worth 
of the object of the emotions may change, not that excitement 
has no constant tone. 

In regard to general sensibility — cousciouBness of 
each mental event for itself, apart from the added con- 
scionaness of excitement — the case is uomewhat different. 
In the case of many sensationB, complete indifference is 
claimed. A simple sound seems to give neither pleasure 
nor pain. The sight of a button on my coat ia indiffer- 
ent. This position ia farther strengthened by the prob- 
able fact, already mentioned, that physical pleasure and 
pain involve distinct nerve elements or processes ; and 

■ Mind. xu. 876, and Xiv. «. 
*Mind. xm. 24S. 

■ jr<(AMfa^£U<M, pp. 4&ait'J48. Uf. alio pp, IT&-94. 
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that aeasatio&s of pressure, temperature, etc., ma; be 
entirely separated from feeliuga of pleasure and pain. 

This might be valid as far as pure sensatioa is cou- 
cemed ; bat it must be remembered that in our ordinary 
lives pure sensatiou is a fiction. Even in the simpletit 
bodily feelings, if tbej occupy the attentive couaci"iis- 
nesa, an element of synthesis is involved, which has ila 
own law of tone. The hedonic condition is one of mental 
function as well as one of bodily well- or ill-being, and 
while the nerves of physical tone may be isolated from 
the sensational process proper, we know of no way 
to isolate and destroy that element of the hedonic 
consciousness which colors the apperceptive process. 
CoDseqnently we are thrown back upon the inquiry as 
to whether intellectual operations are ever without some 
hedonic value. 

Empirically we are here in the presence of the 
phenomena called subconscious, least conscious, and 
unconscious. Many of our perceptions and thooghts 
seem to pass before us with no interest and no tone ; we 
can recall the thoughts, but we are as indifferent to snch 
recall as we were to their original presentation. If there 
were pleasure or pain, it has lapsed into the subconscious. 
Undoubtedly Waitz is right in sajdng ' that if any mental 
states are indifferent to us it is those which are of no 
worth to us. But it may be asked in reply, with Lotze : 
Are any states quite worthless ? What I see with indif- 
ference DOW was once a pleasant novelty or a painful 
shock. Every new adjustment of the attention carries 
evident pleasure of activity, and each subsequent adjust- 
ment differs from the first only in the degree of its 
affective coloring. As Lotze sums the matter up, "we 
can conceive no state not either in harmony with the 
conditions of psychic development or somehow contrary 
to them." ' 
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Accordingly, when we speak of itidifferenoe, we metm 
practical indifference: luck of excitement, not lack of tone. 
To many, felt indifference is itself very pleasurable, and ia 
mach cultivated. As soon a^ we begin to theorize we find 
that "active neutrality," to use Dumont'e phruee, is all that 
can be justified. But we do find here, us elsewhere, thut con- 
BciouBoesB is a matter of relative intensities, and that pleasui-o 
and pain, like presentations in general, may be so completely 
out of attention as to seem out of consciouanesa. The evolu- 
tionists reject pure indifference for the reason that it would 
serve no pnrpose in the development of the organism.' Th» 
further argument (Wundt) that pleasure Hhudes down into 
pain, giving a point in the curve which is neither,— i.e., indif- 
ferent, — is ingeniously met by Hiiffding, who cites the fact 
established by e.xperiments to determine the threshold vain* 
of sensation, that the point of neutrality between pleasnra 
and pain vurios according as it is approached from above (by 
diminishing pleasure) or from below (by diminishing pain).' 

Complexity of Toae^tates. It is now clear that the 
hedonic ooIoriDg of couauiouBuess, at any time, is not a 
Bimple tiling. Pleasure or pain are reported from the 
body and from the mind, from many organs of the body 
at once, and from many mental " moments" at once. 
Hope and fear may be struggling within, the will may 
be painfully par&ljzed, attention distracted, and with ii 
all, a beating sun may annoy, an aching tooth distress, 
and all go to make up a complex condition of tone. So 
mental and physical conditions may combine to produoe 
pleasure ; and all possible combinations may, and do, 
arise in kaleidoscopic order. 

The elements, however, o( this complex effect may be 
generally distingoished in consciousness. Thej do not 
4!oalesoe except in their general tendency to produce 
emotional excitement, which has its own tone. If the 
two bands be held under two streams of water, very hot 
and pleasantly cool, respectively, the two hedonic effects 
may be clearly distinguished from each other. Bo. as 

■ Bchoeider. Thkr. WiOt. p. »S 
• Outiinu. p. 387. 
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already pointed out, the paiu of saapense arises from the 
excitement of alternating hope and dread, and persiBte 
apart from the pleasure anil paiu of those emotions 
themselves as they straggle in consciousness. 

The maximum happiness of the individual would be the 
harmony of all tliese conditions, in reporting (.-ach its maxi- 
mum of pleasure, and the maximum pain would be the reTerse. 
But this maximum would varj with individual)!, according to 
the relation of these several springe of pk-asure and paiu to 
one another, and accordiiie to the degree of culture attach- 
ing to eacb. In heaven, the child would lose nothing from 
perfect happinesa because the aiint was immeasurably more 
nappy. Probably our happiest condition is one in whieh we 
alternate between activity in which there is no thought of 
self, and sudden inward glimpses of ourselves by which we 
diiicover how happy we are. 

Belativitj of Ideal Pleaaure and Pain. What has 
already been said of the relativity of general ideal 
feeling holds also of ideal pleasure and pain. Each is 
made more vivid by contrast with the other. Ideal 
hedonic states are further, more lasting and important 
than physical ; because, probably, the intellectual con- 
ditions are more revivable than the physicaL The 
possibility, also, of artificially acquiring pleasure is 
greater in the case of ideal states." Farther, of the two 
ideal states, pain is more vivid, acute, aud permanent 
than pleasure — what we wonid expect by analog}' from 
the similar relation of sensuous pleasure and pain.* 



Onfrelingaa indifference, consult : Harehall, Uitid. xiv. p. Oil; 
Bain, Bmotiimt and Wilt, p, 18, and Mind. Xli. p. 378 : SUnlej, 
Mind, xrv. p. S3e ; Sully. Johnson. Mason, Mhid, xiii ; Nahlowsl^, 
loe.eU., p. IS: \jAXt». Microooimtu. i. p. 343 ; I>uiuont. toe. cU., 
p. 297: Sidgwiok, Met/wdt ^ Bthict. pp. 17S-1M; BouUlier. PiaiHr 
•t DoiUeur, pp. 80-88 : HamilCoD, Metaj^i/tiet, pp. B2S-27 ; Ladd, 
reforenoes, Slenuml» nf Phgt. Pgych., pp. SOB, SIO. 

' Cf. Sp<^nccr. FUgeluiioBt. i 138. 
• B&lii, Bmotioiu and WiU. p 107. 



PART IV. 

WILL. 
MOTOB ASPECTS OF SENSUOUS WEEUJSQ, 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MOTOR CONSCIOUSNESS. 

g 1. Idea of the Motor Conscioi'sness, 

The general notion of the motor consciousness baa 
already been made more or less plain. Bj it is meant 
the ensemble of elements in consciousness, contributed in 
any way by the motor apparatus. If there be conscious- 
ness of the condition of the motor areas in the brain, 
of the process of the outward flow of the nervous 
current, of movemeuts taking place or having taken 
place — all are elements of the motor consciousness. 
The phrase, therefore, is most general ; and it may be 
deliued aa conscioitstiesa in as far as it is concerned with 
musciJtir movement. Its further differentiation and analy- 
sis are questions left open for any hypotheses which 
may be able to make good their claim. 

The motor cnnscinusnesa is, therefore, simply con- 
sciousness as fllled up with a particular class of feelings 
or revivals of such feelings. These feelings have already 
been roughly distinguished ' from other elements of the 
general sensibility. They are thereby, also, set apart as 
fedings, affective states ; the fact that they are aeso- 



■ MiuealaT Feeling: Chap. IV. g S. above. 
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ciated with novemeDts is simply aii added fact to tlie 
statement o! tLeir intrinsic nature as feelings. 

IiBw of Mental Dynamogeneau. Empirical observa- 
tion tends overwhelmingly to confirm the inference we 
would expect from the law of nervous dynamogenesis,' 
Le., that every state of conaciouaness tends to realize ilsd/ 
in an appropriate muscular movemetU. The nervous ap- 
plication of the law leads up at once to its applica- 
tion to sensibility. If every ingoing process produces 
an outward tension, or tendency to muscular discharge, 
and the more intense and integrated conditions of cen- 
tral stimulation be most delicately adjusted to such a 
play of incoming and outgoing processes ; then we would 
expect the sensible modifications which accompany these 
more complex conditions to tend to a form of conscious- 
ness peculiar to the motor reaction. That is, we would 
expect the affective consciousness to merge into the 
motor consciousness, just as the ingoing nervous pro- 
cess tends to the discbarge of energy into the outgoing 
courses. 

The analogy, therefore, may be put something like 
this : the nervons system in its development has taken 
on the two functions called stimulation and reaction. 
When consciousness arises, it is at least — whatever else 
it be— an aid throngh pleasure and pain to the life- 
process, and to the further development of the system,* 
Analogy would lead us to look, therefore, for this new 
factor in connection with each of the two essential ner- 
vous fanctiona, stimulation and reaction. 

So much may be fairly said apart from the considoration 
of the dvtdls of tbo motor conscionsoeaa ; that is, simply 
from the actual fact of such a thing as the motor conseioaa- 

■ Above. Cbnp. I. g 3. 

■ Tbe bj'pothesla ii qiilU tn order ber«. Ibat thit fiinher develop, 
ment of Ihc nervous Byitcm It for th* take <f consciuuinesc. I.e.. mind. 
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uess. The interpretation of the details may show that the 
analogy doea not hold in this form : thut, uftcr nil, the motor 
element is only aqualitative element, (lietiiignisiiable, as other 
qualitative elements are, within iLo conacjouenees which ac- 
companies the BeuBor-iierTOUB process. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that some of onr motor feelings are such, i.e., the c]aca 
cailed above kiimntkelic If this possibility be confirmed, 
then innerca Mo li-feolingB, iis ;i ckss distinct from kinfestlietic 
feelings, will disappear. It is enough, however, iit this jwint, 
to make it plain tliat the nervous analogy is on the side of 
feelings of innervation : and that, if the contrary is provedt 
it must be by evidence strong enough to overthrow this 
analogy. And the sti'ongest proof, apart from fact, would be 
to show that an improved conception of nervous development 
may dispense with an element of consciousness belonging to 
the reactive function of the system, as such. 

The concomitance of the nerve 
processes and their couscions states, 
if the above analogy holds in a simple 
way, is shown in Figure 15, which 
represents the normal motor con- 
sciousness by means of the " motor 
Bqnare," 

Tarleties of Uotor ConsoiousnesB, If it be true that 
all states of consciousness tend more or less strongly 
to bring about appropriate muscular reactions, we should 
find several phases in the motor consciousness. And 
this is true. It is, indeed, one result of this truth, as 
empirically observed, that we are able to ssj that all 
states of consciousness have a djnamogenetic influence. 
It is our task, accordingly, at this point, to trace the 
motor bearing of the different kinds of couscionsuess 
which have been already distinguished, i.e., to discuss 
the motor value of the subconscious, of reactive and 
of voluntary couscioasness, respectively, as far as this 
value is/ctt. 





sxmcoNSCiom reaction. 



g 2. MoTOH Value of the SoBcossciors. 

The facts already addnced to illustrate subconscious 
phenomeaa are largely motor facts. Motor phenomena 
which fall below the threshold of conscious reaction 
belong partly to the subconscious and partly to the 
anconscious ; that is, partly to very weak sensibility and 
partly to sentieQce. But it is impossible to draw a line 
of distinction between them, and the attempt to do so 
would be quite artificial. We shall, therefore, mass 
Buch reactions together under the above heading, claim- 
ing, at the same time, license to include those reactions 
which are, as reactions, purely nervous. 

In the case of a subconscious reaction, we come 
ftCTOSS the curious fact that a nervona process itself 
insufficient to call out sensibility may have muscular 
effects which are quite sensible. We respond to stimuli 
which we do not discern, and which we fail afterwards, 
perhaps, to discover by introspection. We often speak 
or write words which we do not mean and have not been 
thinking of. Associations often lack conscious links. 
We respond to a settling chair by balancing the body, 
to differences in the material we tread upon, by increased 
moscnlar tension. In short, close observation leads to 
the conclusion that we are constantly alert to our sur- 
roundings when we are apparently unconscious of them. 
The whole class of coonlinating refiexes already de- 
scribed belong here. The most unmistakable clans of 
cases covers suggestions made in the hypnotic state, 
which are carried out many days afterward in the normal 
state, the individnal being unable to give any reason for 
his action. In tliis case, we seem to have absolute un- 
consciousness, a physiological reaction apart from any 
modification in the major couscionsness, whatever we 
may say about the existence of a secondary conscious- 
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nesB. There are other states which are very vagnely or 
dimly conscioas, such as presentations of objects, or 
memories of events, so habitual as to be reacted apoa 
■without attention. We walk about our own house, haug 
our hats up, and rub our shoes, and then, when asked, 
are unable to tell whether we did any such things or not. 
We wind our watch at night, and learn the fact later only 
by trying to wind it again. We suddenly discover our- 
selves half-dressed in the morning in garments we had 
decided to wear no more. We take a walk, forget oar 
errand, and soon " rein up" in the most unexpected part 
of the city. In the horae cars we brace ourselves from 
the jolting, move up and give another half the seat, and 
often pay our fare without taking oar attention from the 
morning paper. A nervous man will arrange his necktie 
or stroke his mustache fifty times a day without " know- 
ing" it, and all of us have our little motor habits, which 
■we are conscious of but do not observe. Perhaps as clear 
a cane of a direct adaptation of our movements to objects 
of which we are only passively conscious is the way we 
pass about in a well-filled drawing-room when wrapped 
in thought, avoiding all obstacles by a moat circuitous 
and irregular route. 

It ia only by license that the physical type of reaction is 
here in point. Its explsintttion is found in the law of consoli- 
dation or downward growth of the nervous system. When a 
seuBori-motor counootiou or nervous arc becomes so free in its 
reaction as not to involve a higher centre, its stimulus excite* 
it, but docs not arouse consciousness. The reaction, how- 
ever, is reported to consciousuesa in terms of muscular movft- 
ments, whose eflects are members of other more complex arcs; 
we know, that is, that the movement has taken place. Auto- 
nmtio and simple reflex nervous reactions, therefore, supply 
the physiological bnsis of subconscious tiensibiUtj — as far as 
there is any sensibility accompanying such reactions. In 
general, any reaction performed m entire independence of the 
attention belongs to thiii class. 
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§ 3. MoTOB Valdb op thb Reactite CoNscionssEsa. 

The reactive conscionsness tas already been charac- 
terized with safficient clearness. It is marked off from 
passive oonsciousnesa by the presence of a reaction of 
the atteation, i.e., by the presence of reflex attention.' 
The term reaction brings out clearly the fact that, in 
such case, the attentioD is in response to an uneipected 
and onpremeditated stimuins. As has been said above, 
there is just as truly a reaction in consciousness as there 
is in the nervous system, although the elements of the 
reaction are often thrown out of their true order when 
taken up into the discriminating process. For example, 
I hear a loud unexpected sound, and turn my head in- 
voluntarily in the direction from which it seems to come. 
The order of events appears to be this : first, the sound ; 
then my sensation of sound ; then the attentive impulse 
carrying with it, first, the grosser movements of the head 
and trunk, and, afterwards, the finer movements of the 
eye-muscles, etc., engaged when the attention is concen- 
trated ; then a discrimination of the sound through the 
attention ; and. finally, a motor response to iL This is 
not the order, however, in which I myself apprehend or 
recognize the different elements in the reaction. About 
the tirst thing I know in such a case is that I have sud- 
denly turned my bead and body, and am concentrating 
my attention upon something which I now subsequently 
learn to be a sound.* 

' The relation! of Uicae so-called Itlud^ uf conscioiuneat tc attentloD 
WMj be tlluitimUd as fulluwi: 

I PBMlve .- MflUBed. j 

ConwdouinHn ■ liioclive Rvflei. V AttentlOQ. 

' VoliiTiiary Voluntary ' 

* This Bubfenlon of llje seTlal order baa an fnteresling Ulualratloo In 
paychoraelricHl eiperimenl: the ezperlmeoler often reftcts. and onlj 
tatroB \\j a later act uf discrimination that be haa mislakeo or antlcU 
poted the signal (wund). 
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Elements of the Beactive Coiisciousness. Here, again, 
we must refuse to abiJe bj the intellectual apperceptioii 
view, and go back to tlie feeling view of the case. Taking 
the reaction, then, as a felt reactiati, and coDsideriug its 
elements in the order made typical in cases of nervous 
reaction, we find, first, a sHmtdus to the reactive consctoua- 
neas, Le., whatever affective or feeling element in con- 
soioQsness oalU out an involuntary act of attention ; 
second, the feeling of experiditure in an act of atteutioa 
which is drawn out without volition, whatever this feel- 
ing may be found to include ; and third, the fedinga o^ 
the muscular movements appropriate to the parttcolar 
stimnluB. 

Of these three elements of the reactive conscions- 
ness, the last may be considered as comprehending only 
the feelings of movements already executed ; that is, 
feelings coming in from the grosser muscles of the body^ 
etc. These constitute a clear kinsesthetic contribution 
to the motor consciousness. 

The stimulus in this form of consciousness is treated 
in a later connection : so it remains for us to inqnire into 
the feelings which properly belong to the act of involun- 
tary attention itself, so-called feelings of expenditure. 
And they must be considered independently of feelings 
of voluntary efi"ort : if we are able to reach a coherent 
conclusion regarding expenditure alone, it will be of great- 
service to ns when we come to consider effort 



g 4. Feeling of Expesditche in Attentiok. 



Description. A description of the sensuous feelings 
which go to make up the cousciousueiis of movement 
has already been attempted. It remains to ask whether 
the phenomenon of involuntary attentitm confirms that 
description, and whether, further, any light can be 
thrown upon the feeling of the act of attention itseU. 
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Inspection of such an act of attention leads to the detec- 
tion of the following elements. 

1. Feding of Readiness to Attend : Mental Potential. 
Snch a feeling of readiness or potential has already 
appeared in connection with muscular movement. Mas- 
colar freshness and vigor pervade the entire organic 
system : so readiness to give attention or to do intellect- 
ual work is a clear and well-marked state of conscious- 
ness. And the two seem to be, in part at least, distinct 
from each other. After confining myself to my writing- 
table all the morning, mj attention loses its elasticity 
and readiness of concentration : bat my muscnlar system 
begins to feel an overabundance of energy, a pressing 
readiness for exercise. And when I give up my iutel- 
lectaal task and indulge my craving for exercise, I have 
a pecnliar feeling of throwing off the mental weight, of 
getting rid of the thraldom of ideas, in the easy enjoy- 
ment of muscular activity. However we may account 
for it, the difference in conscionsness between feelings of 
intellectual and of mnscnlar potential is well marked. 
Intellectual readiness probably includes both central 
nervous and muscular freshness. 

2. Feding of Fatigue of Attetition. The state of the 
case is about the same between intellectual and muscu- 
lar fatigue. The question whether there is nervous 
fatigne apart from the fatigne of particular muscles has 
already been adverted to. It is difficult to di^nde this 
question in two parts and suppose purely intellectual 
fatigue apart from nervous fatigue. The feeling of fatigue 
iu attention may be taken, provisionally at least, to in- 
clude, first, fatigue of the nervous system, either in the 
sensorium as a whole, or in the particular elements which 
are brought into play in the actiWty which occasions 
the fatigue, and, second, an element of lowered muscular 
tone.' 

■ Cf. Homo. Ardii9far Aitat. Hitd P^. n^. Abth., 18M. p. 80. 
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Considered in this way, fatigue, as a feeling, is the I 
opposite of tlie poteutial feeling : that is, it indicates 1 
unreadiness, or low potential, in the attentive activity. And 
the two would seem to find their explanation in the same ' 
hypothesis. The sequence of these feelings, therefore, is 
at hrat sight the same as the sequence of the muscular ' 
feelings of potential and fatigue.' 

3. Feeling of Activity in Acts of Involuntary AtteiUunu 
The central point of expenditure is reached in the feel- 
ing of actual activity during the attention. If readiness 
precedes the attention, and if fatigue follows it, what 
feeling do we have during it — at the very moment of it ? 
Is there a feeling of activity, apart from the feelings of 
all kinds now described? Postulating such an element i 
of consciousness at this point, and remembering the cor- 
responding postulate made above of a feeling of nervous 
outgo, or activity, it remains to examine both postulates, 
and further, to see if there be any ground for the opinion 
that the two postulates represent one and the same fact. 

Sensorial and Int«Ilectual Attention. Further, invol- ] 
uutary attention is either sensorial, i.e., terminating on a 
part of the body or on an object, or inleUectucd, i.e., ter- j 
minating on an image. The case of the sound which 
causes a start is typical of the former : the play of images 
in passive imagination, or revery, when all control is 
withdrawn, illustratps the latter. The question before us 
may be put separately for these two cases : and the word 
" thought " will be used to designate the plaj- of ideas in I 
apperception, apart from any voluntary inflnence we msy 
have over them. 

The problem of the feeling of attention is thus sim- 
plified, and three plain questions now confront us : First, 
of nervous outgo from the brain, or is 

■ Bee above. Chap. IV. g 2. 
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onr coQSciousness only of the effects of such oatgo? 
Second, are we conscious of an activity of atteDtiou or 
thought, or only of the effects of such an activity, that is, 
of thinking thoughts, or only of thought thoughts? And 
third, are these two forms of consciousness one and the 
same thing ? 



§ 5. Theokies of Feelino of Actitity in Beflbx 
Attention. 
The qnestioDB thus pnt are answered consiBtently 
among themselves in two great ways, indicating two 
schools of thought. Fhilosopliical conceptions cannoi 
be excluded here, both because the uureHectiitg con- 
soiousness itself supplies the conception claimed by 
many to be most philosophical, and because the facts 
are so extraordinarily obscure and hypothetical that 
hypothesis alone is able to cope with them. On one 
hand, the solutions of the three questions are gathered 
into what we may call the postulate of a principle of asao- 
ciated ^ecta, and, on the other, into that of a sptritnal 
fyrinciple. 

L Association or EObot Theory of Reflex Attention. 
This theory regards refles atteution as an associated 
mass of incoming muscular feelings and memories of 
such feelings. It accordingly holds, in answer to the 
third question, that the feeling of muscular expeuditnre 
is the same in kind as that of expenditure in reflex atten- 
tion, the feelings iuTolved in the two cases arising from 
different classes of muscles and muscular memories. 
Thus feelings of ordinary expenditare are from the limbs 
moved, with their traces left in memory; while feelings 
of attention are from certain muscles of the eye and eye- 
brow, skin of the skull, etc., with memories of former 
acts of atteution. 

Without citing detailed evidence this position seems 
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well made out : it saffices, in proof, to obseire that the 
feeling of muscular expendittire is not present when tbs 
attention is entirely absent If my arm is raised me- 
obauically by a friend who comes softly behind me and 
grasps my hand, I do not feel mascular expenditure ; the 
feeling is quite absent. After many such movements, I 
begin to feel fatigue, it is true, but it is clearly muscular 
fatigue : an effect reported by the afferent process. The 
same is seen in cases of sudden twitching of the muscles, 
due to isolated discharges in the brain, and in pure 
reflexes : they are known only after their occurrence. 
Consequently the third question may be thus disposed of. 

In the next place, this theory replies to the second 
question above, i.e., Are we conscious of the activity 
process, of thought, or are we conscious only of the pro- 
ducts of thought ; of thoughtrelating, or of thought-rela- 
tions ? The answer is that we are conscious only of the 
latter, of thoughts after they are thought Whenever 
we catch ourselves thinking, either we feel that we have 
just thought something, or that we are just going to 
think something. There is no process between the ab- 
sence of the second term of my thought and its presence, 
no gap at all. For example, aloud sound calls my atten- 
tion; there is no interval of conscious thinking, no feeling 
of tliinking, between the absence of the sound and ita 
presence. The whole case is a succession of feelings 
thrown into temporary confusion by a new feeling, and 
the ewrcAa-feeling that results, when I recognize the 
sound, is only the fortunate circumstance that the series 
euds in a feeling that is familiar. Even granted, more- 
over, that there is a synthesis in thought, yet it is 
known by the presence of such synthetic constmctious 
in thought, not by any coBBciousness of the process 
of makiug them. 

This point AR<ii°i seems to be well taben as regards 
the actual elements in cousciousaess at any given stage 
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of tbonglit It is a mistake to say that we feel a 8yn> 
thetic activity in conscioiasuess wlien volition is absent : 
all that ne feel is tbe coming together and disjoining 
again of elements. Tliat tliis is tlie reuult of an activity 
is an implication, a necessary presupposition, not a felt 
fact Tlie analytic method consists in taking a some- 
tiling found in the mind and asking how we got it : if we 
were conscious of the process of getting it we would not 
need to ask this question. 

The only apparent difficulty with this position is to ac- 
count for the different degrees of euse or difficnltv, slowness 
or rapidity, of thought in different circnmetances. Bnt the 
ndvocatea of the effect theory have a retkdy answer in the 
analogy between mental potential and fatigue and nervous 
potential and fiitigue. Takingup thequestion of the physical 
basts of the latter feelings, it seems fair to suppose thnt their 
consideration will throw some light upon the mi'ntal feebngs 
that evidently depend so closely upon them. 

There are two possible sources from which considerations 
may come to lend us to modify this decision : first, if the consid- 
eration of phyMcal potential and fatigue should not adequately 
account for mental potential and fiiiigue, the hypothesis of a 
mental expenditure would be a resource; and second, the 
same resource may be necessary from the cons idem tiun of tbe 
voluntary attention below. 

It is said by some' that we must be conscious of the amount 
of attention expended, or we would never be able to discrim- 
inate between the artificial intensity given to an objoct by the 
attention, and the real intensity of the object itself. But 
any such couscionsness of the amount of expenditure might, 
evidently, arise from the degree of muscular sensittion in- 
volved in the concentration of attention. 

Accordingly, only the first of our three questions re- 
mains for this theory to give reply to, i.e., Are we con- 
scious of nervons currents as they pass out of the brain, 
or are we conscious only of the effects of sncb currenta 
in actual tnovemeots of the muscles ? The question is 
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here limited to case8 of reactive conscionsueaa or reflex | 
attention, a3 Ijeforp, 

The effect theory is not slow to answer this qnestion 
in accordfiDce with its general tenor. It3 advocates chal- 
lenge their opponents to produce aujcaue of such feel- 
ings of expenditure that cannot be explained in teruis 
of afferent sensation. The present state of the di»cas. 
Bion ia briefly indicated in a later connection.' 

It is evident that this last question ia not an importnut 
one in this connection. To establish a conBciouBnesa of the 
outgoing current would only give an analogy at most for a 
consciousneBB ot mental outgo, and even this might be dis- 
puted by those who hold that such a nervous couBciougneaB 
meets the entire case. As long aa we confine ourselves to the 
reactive cousciousness, therefore, the effect theory of attention 
seems to be entirely adequate from a psychological point of view. 



II. Spiritual Theory of BeSez Attention. Advocates 
of the spiritual theory claim a direct consciousnesa of a 
mental activity in feelings of expenditure. The prin- 
cipal argument they urge is drawn from the apperceptive 
consciousness, which we have already found reason to 
consider an exhibition of spiritual synthesis. In brief, it 
is said that if there is a rational activity in involuntary 
attention, there must be a forceful substantial principle 
whose activity it is ; and it is this which we feel as activity 
in every attentive reaction. This argument ia a meta- 
physical one.' It proceeds upon the supposition that 
an activity is always a force, and, farther, that force is a 
criterion of substance. 

But the empirical cousciousness gives no direct con- 
firmation to this position. The relational consciousness 
is s consciousness of relations ; bat this does not make 



I Below. Chnp. XV. % 2. 

' Herlug, boweitr, nrgues tbe case from an cipeiimcntnl point of 
view, Hermann'* IJanilbiieh d«r Pltytiologk. 



CONCLUSION. 

necessary an element of consciousness due to a pure 
activity by which these relations are constituted. 

ThU is one of the points at which the friends of the spirit- 
ualiHtic hypotlit'sis claim too much. Kecent discussion has 
tended to purify that hypothesis of many elements long Uiought 
essential to it It is not in place here to he dogmutic: it is 
sufficient to say that in the writer's view the place to defend 
apiritualism is iu connection with the phenomena of will. 
It is needless to say that the association theory whluh is vic- 
torious here will be found to be its most formidable rival 
there. But it should also be remembered that the associa- 
tion theory fails signally to account for the relational or apper- 
ceptive constructions of the intellect. 

The distinction between what is really reflex or involnn- 
tary, in the attention, and what is volnntarv, must be, if 
poaaible, clearly made. In actual fact, the voluntary act of 
concentration' follows so closely upon the simple conecioua 
reaction that it may be only an abstraction we have been 
pursuing after all; but in this connection it may be well to 
remember that the feeling of expenditure was called above 
" hypothetical." The pursuit of it will serve, at any rate, to 
free us from a snperstition, and give a free and open theatre 
for the discussion of the voluntary element in attention. It 
is really an open r^uestion whether the apperceptive conscious- 
ness is ever quite involuntnry or reactive: we have as high an 
authority asWundt holding the contrary' ; and on his view, 
the parallelism between the synthetic activity of relation and 
the forceful activity of volition holds good. There is some- 
thing temptingly simple about this ; but facts seem to show 
that there is often attention which gives us knowledge by 
simple reflex stimulation. 



§ 0. Conclusion on Reactive Consciocsness. 

From the foregoing, the conclnsion is that the re- 
active consciousuesB, per se, is simply cousctonsnesa of 
nervous reactions, and memories of such reactions or of 
their elements. Ah far as there is a conscionsuess of 
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self in reflex atteutioD, it is an objectiTe felt self, ratLer 
than a subjective, feeling, active, self. "Wliatever ground 
may be found subsequently for such an active executive 
self, we find no such ground here. 

This conclusiou is thrown into prominence by the en- 
tire group of facts of hypnotism. Here the subject is 
quite and entirely reactive. His consciousnesB of hia 
own power of choice, exertion, initiative, is gone, and 
the mechanical nature of his nervous processes works up 
through the relational consciousness which he still has. 
Instead of having a suggestion from without, let us sup- 
pose him acting from simple sense-Btimuli, or from mem- 
ories thrown into his consciousness from within, and the 
whole case is plain before us. Whatever feeling of ac- 
tivity a hypnotized man may have, it is endently an 
activity of his nervous system as it reflects the activity 
of the mind of some one else. 

On the motor oonscimisness and involuntary attention, consult : 
Preyer. Mind of the Child, i. chape, viii-xiv; Wuodt, Menachen 
und Thierseele, 14t« Vorl.; Jamea, toe, cit.. I. p. 48* ff., u. chap, 
xziii, and (habit) i. chap. it~t; Volkmana, Lehrbuch, \% 4S-^6: 
Lotze. MediciiUache Psychohgie, \% 24-37; Warner, Physical Ke- 
preasion, chap, v; Sergi, Pxych. Piiys., Uv. v. chapa. 1-3; ^bneider, 
itetuch. Wilte, chap, xi ; Ladd, Elements, part ii. chap. ix. {$ 26- 
81 ; Bain. Emotima and WHl. part II. chap. I. H <>-* ; Carpenter, 
Menl. Phyg., bk. I. chap. vi. 3, chap. Tin (habit), and bk. i, 
chap. Ill (HtteotioD) ; Ffirl, Mind, Tin. pp. 210 f.; Ribot, Paychotogy 
of AttetUion ; N. Lange, Phihs. Studien, it; Marillier, Ia Mecha- 
ttismt del" Attention, Heaue Philot.. xxvii ; G. E. Mllller, ITieorieder 
ainidichen Atifmerksainkeit; Stumpf, Tonpayehologie, l p. 67 ff. ; 
also see references given at the end of Cbap. V in the author's 
Ben*e» and Intellect, and at the end of Chap. IV above. 



CHAPTEB XnL 
STIMULI TO INVOLUNTARY MOVEMENT. 

notion of Stimulufl. An involuntary reaction in move- 
ment has already been analyzed into its three aspects or 
parts, ie., stimulus, consciousness of reaction, and act- 
ual movement. Further, the second oi these elements 
has been reduced to the third in cases where volition 
does not enter. Leaving the third for discussion in 
counectioQ with voluntary movement, it remains to in- 
qnire into the nature of the various stimulations which 
issue in conscious but involuntary reaction. 

By stimulus is meant the affective experience of any 
kind which t«nds to issue in conscious motor reaction. 
Looked at from the side of the nervous system, it is the 
new element of tension, whenceever it comes, which 
disturbs the equilibrium outtunrds. And from what we 
already know of the uervons system, we readily see that 
such new elements of tension may come either from 
some condition of the nervous organism or from ontside 
th« system. Accordingly, atimnli to the reactive con- 
soionsnesa may be distinguished as organic and extra- 
organic. 



§ 1. KixDS op Motor Stimuli. 
X. Bxtra-organio Stimuli to Uovement. The variooa 
special kinds of stiranlation, as light, sound, etc., have 
already been sufficiently discussed, as also have the ex- 
ternal causes of the more obscure phases of sensibility. 
All of these, representing, as they do, different environ- 
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mg conditions, have a direct or acquired motor Talae. 
By direct motor valae is meant the reactioua wliich cer- 
tain sensations occasion : reactions which seem to be 
inherited. And by acquired reactions is meant the 
movements which we come to associate habitually with 
certain sensational events. An example of the former 
is the crying of a child in pain ; and of the latter, the 
movements of speech as they become associated with 
the corresponding word-sounds. 

Such indirect or acquired reactions are typical, and 
simply indicate the gradual formation of definite paths 
of nervous discharge into which the energy of the stimu- 
lation is gathered. They supersede the diffused wave 
of effects found before such pathways are formed. In 
child-life this process is clearly seeu in operation. The 
child at first uses hands, feet, and tongue together, and 
only gradually becomes able to gather all his energy 
of reaction into a detinite and appropriate channel. In 
adult life, also, very intense stimulations cannot be held 
within their ordinary channels, but become diffused 
through many courses: note the contortions of the man 
undergoing torture at the hands of a dentist 

Stimuli to Reflex BeaotionB. All reflexes are stimu- 
lated from without ; and they cover a wide range of phe- 
nomena. There is no hard and fast line between pure 
inheiited reflexes and the acquired coordinating reflexes 
which come later. The stimulus to the former is simple, 
and calls into play a system of muscles grown together, 
so to speak, for a particular reaction. Such reflexes upon 
external stimuli occur in earliest childhood, i.e., sucking, 
wioking, and probably the tirst essentials of walking — » 
reflex alternation of the legs,'- — swallowing, etc. 



' Bain. Tills nltcniBtioti came out very cle&rly in ibe cue of mj 
□WD child, but. eininj^c to aa.j. the movement of the legs was such as to 
carry llic child baekward. 
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Suggestion as Uotor Stimulus.' By Bnggestion is 
meant a great class of phenomeDa typified hy tLe ab- 
rupt eatrance from witliout into consciousness of an idea 
or image which becomes a part of the stream of thought 
and tends to produce the muscular and valitional effects 
which ordinarily follow upon it3 presence. I suggest a 
course of action to my friend — he may adopt it. Besides 
this fact of ideal suggestion, there is what may be called 
pkynological suggestion : covering the same class of phe- 
nomena in cases where the suggestion does not attain 
the standing of a conscious image, but remains subcon- 
scions. It is called physiological because the nervous 
process, as in all cases of very faint degrees of conscious- 
ness, ia largely self-acting or redex. By physiological 
suggestiou, therefore, is meant the bringing about of a 
reaction unconsciously or suhconscioudy by means of an 
e^ra-organic stimulus. 

The clearest examples of such suggestions occur in 
sleep. Words spoken to the sleeper get intelligently 
answered. Positions given to his limbs lead to others 
ordinarily associated with them: the sleeper defends 
himself, withdraws from danger, etc., etc. The early de- 
velopment of the child's consciousness proceeds largely 
by such suggestions. Before mental images are defi- 
nitely formed and subject to association, we find many 
motor reactions stimulated by such physiological sug- 
gestions from the environment It may be called in 
child-life the pre-imitaiive stage, imitation being a reac- 
tion stimulated by a conscious su^estion. The pro- 
cess in physiological suggestiou is indicated by our 
" motor square," In Fig. 16, A ; ag being the suggesting 
element 

The physiological procese involved in mch reactioni mtiBt 
lio on the border between true reflexea and ideal suggestion. 
■ Ct. the wilur'a obterrUJoiu upon bii cbUd. In &»m««, zvu (ISSI). 
pp. 118 ff. 
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The Htimiilus to a reflex renctiou U a nervous cause, and we 
need tlie word suggestion only wlien there is a modificatiun 
in the wiiy of adaptiitiou or uunecoHairy response to the incit*,-- 
ment. Undoubtedly, real auggestiuu involves the adupuve 
and selective function which we have seen to belong to cou- 
, even iu its lowest and dimmeEt forma, and the 



hypothesis, again, of one or more secondary conscioosnessed 
found useful in other connections would help ua here. There 
uiAy bo — Binet and Janet would say, on the strength of many 
iillogud and so far undisputed facts, that there is^a subsidi- 
iiry or spHt-oft consciousness which nets on suggestions over- 
looked or unreceived by the main personal consciousness. 

From physiological the child passes to Benaori-motor 
suggestion : the type of reaction which iilustratea most 
clearly the law of dynamogenesia already stated.' In 
this case it is a sensation, a clear state of coascioiisness, 
which liberates motor energy and produces moTement 
Besides the inherited aensori -motor couples, which are 
numerous and well-marked, other reactions grow up 
early in life and become habitual. Of the latter, the 
following may be mentioned in particular. 

1. SleepsuggesHoTis. The early surroundings and 
methods of inducing sleep become powerful reinforce- 
ments of the child's drowsiness, or even substitutes for 
it.' 

2. Food and dothing suggestions. These represent the 
spheres ot most frequent and highlj'-spiced joys and 
sorrows, and their reactions soon take on the iuvoluntarj 
and yet highly purposive character which marks our 
adult attitudes toward dress and the table. 

3. Suggestions of personality. The child shows prefer- 
ences for individuals at a remarkably early age. He 
seems to learn and respond to a personal presence as a 
whole. Probably the voice is the first indication of his 
nurse's or mother's personality to which he respoods, 
then touch, then the sight of the face. 
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4. Imitative suggest ton. The simple imitation of moTs- 
luents and sounds, clearl; manifested about the seventh 
month of life. 

In ideo-motor or ideal suggestion we pass to the 
motor aspects of images, reproductions. And here the 
motor accompaniments are largely associations and 
follow the laws of association. As soon, further, as 
reproductions come up, with their suggested trains, we 
find the rise of will : that is, they become stimuli to the 
voluntary consciousness^a topic for later discussion. 
Tet there is a state of conihct and hindrance among 
presentations which is mechanical in its issue, the atten- 
tion being drawn in a reflex way. So states of vexation, 
divided counsel, conflicting impulse, and hasty decision 
against one's desire for deliberate choice. We often find 
ourselves drawn violently apart, precipitated through a 
whirl of SQggested courses into a course we feel unwilling 
to acknowledge as onr own. This state, called by the 
writer ddiberative suggestion, characterizes many actions 
of the young child before will is clearly exercised.' 
Figure 16, B, presents a diagram of sensori-motor and 
ideal suggestion. 





PlO. IS.— Suggesllon. 

IL Organlo Stiinuli to Movement. Again, the results 
of the former classiflcatiou of the organic sources of 
feeling serve to cover a great area of the present topic. 
In general, any condition of the organism, be it active 

■ See tbe uticle just ciled for a detailed example. 
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or passive, which is sufficient to reach cDnsciousness, 
tends to muscular expression, either uatural or acquired. 
Any derangement of the digestion, respiration, or circula- 
tioD, quickens or deadens muscular tone, and comes out, 
if not in the face, yet in the conduct of the man. The 
muscular feeliugs themselves, so large a portion of the 
"general sensibility," reflect direct changes in the ten- 
dency and direction of motor reactions. Diseases of the 
nervous system find their diagnosis in their effects upon 
the muscular apparatus : paralysis means rigidity ; epi- 
lepsy, convulsions ; sleep, flabbiness of the muscles. 
The effects of organic stimulation upon the motor con- 
sciousness is best seen in conditions of pleasure and. 
pain. 

Expressive ReaotionB. Among direct or native reac- I 

tions, an important class are called expressive : they are 
differentiated muscular movements which reflect uni- 
formly various affective states of consciousness. These 
reactions have already been discussed above.' 

Pleasure and Fain as Stimuli to Kovement. Perhaps 
the most direct and invariable stimulus to iDvoluntary 
movement is pain. And its motor force is independent, 
as it seems, of the intrinsic experience of which it is the 
tone. The motor force of a sensation of light, for 
example, may be in direct antagonism to the motor force 
of the pain which the light causes to a diseased eye. 
Despair begets inaction, but the painfulness of it begeta 
restlessness. This is only to say that the tone is an 
element of sensibility apart from the sensation it accom- 
panies, and that both the one and the other have motor 
force. 

Yet the fact that there are no experiences absolutely 
indifferent as respects pleasure or pain gives the motor i 

■ Ctwp. X. % 1. 
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aspect of theoi an universality ami importaace wliich 
must be ackuowledged and provided for in any laentjil 
theory. It ia a questioa answered often in the negative, 
whether any course of couduct is ever pursued without 
primary reference to the pleasure it will bring or the 
pain it will avoid. However this question may be an- 
swered later,' it may be said at tlus point that no line of 
muscular reaction is possible in which an element of 
motor discharge due to pleasure or pain has not entered. 
This must be true if the fuudameutal position is true 
that every ingoing process alters the equilibrium of the 
ceutral system and modifies the direction of its outward 
tendency. Pleasure and pain arising from bodily states 
may, therefore, be called the most general internal 
stimuli to the reactive consciousness. 

The relation of aensnous pleasure and pain to the kinds of 



in motor force between tone and sensibility proper, if made 
out in one case, might be expected to hold in the other. In 
other wordfl, if we have reason to believe that there are aenaii- 
oQs stimuli to the reactive consciousness apart from pleasure 
and pain, we will probably find two kinds of ideal stimuli also 
in the voluntary life, i.e.. timt pictured pleasure and pain are 
not the only ends of votuntiiry choice. 

The universality of sensuous tone, already remarked, 
makes it difficult to find pure stimuli of any other char- 
acter; yet in early child-life such stimuli do appear. 
The writer ia convinced, from the observations referred 
to, that snggestiou is such an original motor stimulus. 
That suggestion is not itself guided by the presence or 
absence of pleasure or pain Is evident from the fact that 
the suggested reaction often antagonizes pleasurable or 
induces painful consequences. After repetition, the re- 
sulting pleasure or pain becomes the controlling infiu- 

'CLap. XIV. §3. 
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enoe, "otber things being equal," and bo tlie suggested 
reactions are dropped, in the one ease, or made inten- 
tional, in the other ; but originally the suggestion seems 
to be sufficient unto itself. 

ITature of Pleasure and Fain Beactiona. The motor 
reactions Btimulated by pleasure and pain must be care- 
fully distinguished from similar movements which the 
idea or memory of pleasure or pain leads to. Such latter 
movements are spoken of later. The presence of sensu- 
ous tone has an immediate influence on movement, apart 
from the traces left in memory. And this influence may 
be either furthering of such movement or inhibitory of it. 

We have already seen that moderate activities are 
generally pleasurable. It would be expected, therefore, 
that pain would have a deadening and quieting effect 
upon the muscular system : that such an effect would 
tend, by reducing muscular activity to a moderate amount, 
to alleviate the pain and induce pleasure. It may, ac- 
cordingly, be said that a painfid motor reaction tenda to 
suppress itself. 

Again, in cases of extreme pain, we would expect, in 
addition to the above, that the activities of other motor 
elements would reinforce the inhibitory process, i.e.| 
draw off energy from the painful reaction. Accordingly, 
we find that videni pain stimvlates a doused and convul- 
aive motor reaction. 

And yet again, since pleasure accompanies moderate 
function, we would expect the same two consideratioas 
to operate for the continuance of a pleasurable reaction; 
namely, that the life-process would be furthered by the 
repetition of a pleasurable reaction, and by the quieting 
of other activities which interfere with it and dissipate 
its energy. Hence we may say, a pleasundJe motor 
reaction tends to persist. 
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Looked at pbjrsiolo^cally, it ie ens; to see that tinder the 
ftctioQ of these principles the nervous orgauism very early 
begins to adapt itself to its vaiied stimuli. Painful reac- 
tions are rapidly dropped, pleasurable reactions soon become 
filed and habitual, and the law of pleasure and pain b<.'couies, 
for the reactive consciousness, the principle of its life. Sup- 
pose the infant continued to hold his hand in the flame after 
he felt pain, or did not change his position when lying upon 
R pin; or sappose he withdrew from his bottle oe soon lu he 
tasted its sweetness : if he continued to live at all, it would 
bo by reaaon of assistance from others who had leiirned to 
live on another principle. 

Here, again, a sharp line is di-awn between the reactive 
and the volnntary consciousness. The effect theory, foun<I 
sufficient for reactive expenditure, also proves sufficient for 
reactive stimulation, i.e., we have not api>ealed so far to any 
agency beyond the consciousness of physiological conditions 
for the incitement of muscular movement 

Motor Spontaneity. The observation of infants 
clearly tends to show that movement ia no leas original 
a fact than feeling.' It is impossible to say whether all 
ante-natal movements are in response to feeling condi- 
tions, as claimed by some ; jast as it is impossible to 
prove that the beginning of feeling is possible onlj- 
after sufficient physical organization to make motor 
reaction possible, as claimed by others. It is altogether 
probable that the two kinds of phenomena are equally 
original, and depend upon each other. This is certainly 
the case, at any rate, at the dawn of independent life. 
Internal conditions of the organism itself are sufficient 
stimuli to an endless variety of movements. Such re- 
actions which are simply the discharges, the outbursts, 
of the organism, independent of definite external stimu- 
lation, are called epontaneous. So the incessant random 
movements of infants and the extraordinary rubber-like 
activi^ of the year-old child. 



' Pttyer flnds ipoDianeous movemenlt tn Hie erobrjro chick '* with- 
OQt the leul change !n the surroundlags nml long before the reflex escli4. 
bUliy U ptnenl kI all." Mind of (A« ChOd. traus.. i. p, 201. 
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The moTementa of infantB seem to indicate greatc 
intensit; of motor feeling than is foTind in adQlt». A^ 
child's extreme restleasnesa is due to a high feeling of 
potential or readiness of discharge ; and fatigne is ac- 
companied by a correspondingly complete collapse of 
nuscular movements. This follows from the mobility 
of the infant's cerebral elements before they are pressed 
into definite connections and systems which give them 
greater inertia, on the one band, and greater general 
capacities for continued espenditnre on the other. 

Upon this superfluity of motor energy is built «p 
the so-called play-instijict, which is not definite euongli 
in its channels to be classed properly as an instinct 
The energy of the muscles is brought under volantaiy 
control to gratify other senses than the muscular sense J 
itself. Educationally, play is important, as tending to I 
give the child mobility of movement, and a sense oCl 
arrangement, form, and complex situation : it is also ftfl 
valuable aid to the growth of the inventive and con-'' 
strnctive faculty. 



§ 2. Impulse and Instinct. 
In the foregoing section, the stimuli to the reaotivs^ 
consciousness have been seen to come from within or J 
without the organism. As originating mainly within, " 
they may be called in general impulsive, and as originat- 
ing mainly without, iiislincHre. With such an inexact 
distinction for the present, the more definite inquiry into 
impulse and instinct may be begun. 

Impulse. By an impulsive character we understand ] 
one in which activity predominates ; but activity of ■ 
somewhat capricious kind. We contrast a creature <^ A 
impulse with a creature of reason. And this means I 
more than that the impulsive individual can give no 1 
adequate reason for his ontbnrsts : it means also that 1 
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DO one else caD. Impulses are aeBentiallj unreasonable 
to the onlooker. They are capricious in the sease that 
they are, to a degree, idiosyncratic. 

In this case, as in so many others, the resalt of close 
analysis is only a confirmation of our ordinary defini- 
tion. Looked at from the side of physiology, sen- 
sory and motor processes are sach only as they are 
correlative and antithetic to each other. The physio- 
logical unit is an arc, a reaction. Psychologically, we 
find a similar state of things. At the beginning, as far 
as investigation can discover, there is an element of 
motor feeliug — of going out, as well as of taking in. 
And this " going-out " element gets to itself, wherever 
we find consciousness, a kind of personality or idiosyn- 
crasy, seen in its selective reactions, and in the kind of 
character which it builds up. The ribs, so to speak, of 
consciousness go in pairs, just as the sensor and motor 
nerves serve as rib-pairs in the nervous system ; and 
taken together as pairs, they constitute, on onr last 
analysis, the foundation of all conscious life. In deal- 
ing with sensibility, we are dealing with one side of this 
pair. What sensibility' is, is an inscrutable mystery : it 
is an ultimate psychological fact. And the same is true 
of impulse : it is the other element in the fundamental 
pair. 

Yet, in the way of description, we may make the 
following observations about impulse, in the light of 
what we know of physiology and of general conscious- 



1. Impvlse betongs to the reactive conaciovaness : it does 
not involve deliberation and will. A deliberative char- 
acter is a man who controls his impulses, that is, one 
who brings his will to bear effectually upon his impulses. 
On the other band, very strong and varied impulses tend 
to overpower and paralyze the wiU. Impulse should 
therefore find its general condition ju the physiology 
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and pajcLoIogy of the involuntary life. It follows that ] 
the end of impulse is not pictured in conscioutiness. 

2. Jmpvlses are never guile beyond control in normal cir- 
cumstarwes. They are sufficiently internal and unreflex 
to be subject to voluntary negation. Yet their inflaence 
upon the volitional life may be very great, as appears 
later in the consideration of them as motives to action. 
In cases of long indulgence or weak resolution, their bu1>- 
jugation can only be indirectly accomplished ; that is, 
by the active piirauit of other lines of activity, by which 
the force of the unprofitable impulse is drained off into 
adjacent channels. 

3. The idiosyncratic character of impvlse must be due I 
largdy to constitutional tendencies of individuals derived/roai 
inheritance or from pecidiar conditions of life. The effects 
of inheritance in this particular are very marked. Noth- 
ing is so evidently inherited as emotional temperament. 
This is what we would expect from the law of nervous 
heredity, as already stated above. And in the individual 
life, the growth and decay of impulse is also_ easily 
observed. Discouraging circumstances or continued ill- i 
fortune may reduce a man of hopeful impulses to a 
prevailing pessimism and lack of interest. This char- 
acteristic individuality of impulse prevents its division 
into classes, and makes it impossible to formulate for 
single impulsive reactions any exact laws of stimolft- J 
tion. 

4. Impulae is, therefore, internally stimulated : and o 
not generally he analyzed inio definite re/lex dements. This is 1 
true on both the physiological and the psychological side. 
A physiological impulse cannot be traced directly and j 
uniformly to a particular stimulus: it seems to be rather 1 
the outcome of what is pecuhar to the central process, 
and to result from the growth of the system. And, oa 1 
the other hand, we cannot trace impulses in consotoas- 
ness to uniform psychological antecedents. They seem 
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to represent the state of coDscionsness as a whole, apart 
from the theoretical worth of particular images. Im- 
pulses of fear in oerroiis persons are, and persist in 
being, quite independent of argument and persHasion. 
Onr reasoned conclusions frequently have to fight their 
way through many opposing impulsive tendencies. 

Tet it is generally through the presence of some defi- 
nite object or image that impulses are clearly manifested. 
What may have been a vague feeling of unrest or dis- 
quiet turns into an impulsive motor reaction whenever it 
finds its appropriate object, as Jessen remarks.' 

Deflnition of SenBuons Impulse. Accordingly, we 
may define sensuous impulse psychologically as the 
original tendency of consctovsness to express itself in motor 
terms, as far as this tendency exists apart from particular 
stim^datione of sense. 

Eindfl of BenauouB Impulse.* Confining onraelves for 
the present to the sensuous side of impulse, we find that 
such tendencies are either positive or negative — toward 
or atcay from a present stimulation. The impulses 
following pain are away from the cause of pain, those 
arising from pleasure toward the source of pleasure. 
They do not involve, however, definite purpose, or the 
adopdou of conscious ends. The purposive character 
which they have is a case, as far as psychology goes, 
of original adaptation. 

Farther, such impulses are either furthering or inhibi- 
tory, respectively, of motor reaction. As has been seen, 
the effect of moderate pain is, generally, quieting or in- 
hibitory. Yet an important class of phj'sical pains induce 
definite and i-iolent motor agitation : these are the dis- 
comforts arising from physical lack or unsatisfied appetite. 
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All the animal appetUes are native and their appropriate 
motor apparatus comes into impulsive activity. Th»l 
impulses which spring from pleasurable states are luu- 1 

formlj furthering. 

Instinct. The general word impulse was given to the 
more complei motor teudeucies as far as they are inter- 
nally initiated : similarly, complex reactions which are 
stimulated from the euviroument are called Instincts. The 
division between the two classes is thus a broad line of 
demarcation, subject to exceptions and anomalous cases 
on both sides. From the standpoint of common obser- 
vation, two great characters seem to attach to instinct : 
first they are considered a matter of the original endow- 
ment of an organism, and further they are thought to 
exhibit the moat remarkable evidence in nature of the 
adaptation of organisms to their li\*ing medium. 

Assuming in advance that instinct is a complex motor 
phenomenon stimulated from without, empirical observa- 
tion enables us to make the following remarks in the 
way of further description. 

1. Like impulse, instinct belongs to the reactive conscious- 
ness and is origintd. This is now sufficiently understood. 

2. Ordinarily, instinct' is not under voluntary control. 
Here the case differs from the phenomenon of impulse. 

3. Instincts are as a rtde definite and uniform: they lack 
the idiosyncratic and individual variations of impulse. 

4 Instincts are correlated loith definite stimulation, to 
which they afford refler reaction. 

In saying that instincts are reflex, we bring to mind 
all the characteristics of such reactions : their mechani- 
cal nature, as fixed types of nervous process, their irre- 
sistibleness as phenomena of consciousness, their par- 
ticular forms, as belonging to distinct animal species. 
They represent the consolidated nervous structure which, 
is transmitted by inheritance, and the low form of con- 
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Bciousness wliicb bos uot character enough to be impul- 
sive. 

In saying that they are reflex, it is further meant 
that ittstiucta do not carry cousciousuess of the effects 
which they work. The hen, when she first "sits" on 
her nest, has no picture of her future brood, and no 
purpose to batch her dozen egg6. In Buying she has 
on instinct to " sit," we mean that when her organic con- 
dition (warmth, etc.) is so adjusted to the environtneut 
(nest, eggs, etc.) that hatching will ensue, she sits by u 
necessity of her reflex nervous oi^anism. So we cannot 
say that migrating birds have a picture of the country to 
which they fly for the first time, or an anticipation of the 
congenial warmth of a southern clime : all we can say 
is that, atmospheric and other conditions acting as 
stimuli, the bird's migratory instinct shows itself as an 
appropriate motor reaction. 

Complexity of Instinct.' But the simple concept of 
reflex reaction needs some modification in view of the 
marvelloos complexity of ob8er\-6d instincts. If the 
purposive adaptations of the organism were limited to a 
single reflex arc, i.e., to a sense-stimnlation and a mus- 
cular movement in reaction, the life of the animal world 
would be cut ofi' at a low level of development. The 
adaptation to its environment, on the part of the nervous 
system, mast gain this complexity in two ways : first, by a 
coordination of mnscular elements in a single group for 
a common end^what we may call a coexisting complexit;/ 
— or, second, a union of successive motor reactions in a 
dependent series for a common end — what we may call a 
amat complexity. Botli of these are realized in animal 
instinct. The bird's nest-building involves both the 
simultaneous performance of many muscnlor reactions 

' Od botb ilie complexity ftod the reflex n&lure of lustiact, tee 
Spencer, Pij/dtoiogjf. % IM. 
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and the long succeBsion of movemeuta in fliglit, etc., from \ 
day to day, which in volantary life we call the emploj'- 
meut of means to end. 



Apart from the onginal fact of adaptation, this eeriol 
complexity, extending, as it often does, over great periods of 
the creature's life, is the most extraordinary aspect of animal 
iiiBtinct. The entire life of some species of birds is a round 
of successive instinctive adaptations to atmospheric and 
temperature conditions. And the complexity ig often a re- 
markable simulation, to put it mildly, of conscious ratioQ- 
ality. Witness the social and political life of ante and boes. 
llow it is to be explained biologically, it is notours to inquire; 
psychologically, there is nothing to explain. An instinct in 
consciousness is a blind outward tuudency in response to 
sense-stimulation. To put anything more into it would be 
to call unwarrantably upon a "foreign science for more data, 
or on philosophy for wider in tei'p rotation. 

As Romanes' makes clear, the purely reflex theory of in- 
stinct, as held by Mr. Spencer, overlooks the pai-t played by 
purposive consciousness and intelligence in the formation of 
instmct; and in this he is supported oy the pronounced evolu- 
tionist Schneider,* who holds that thei-e is always a conscioua 
state through which the iiietinctive reflex works. There ia 
undoubtedly a class of phenomena here which neither the hy- 
pothesis of "nervous reflexes" nor that of "lapsed intelligence" 
is sufficient alono to explain : phenomena of the adaptittion 
of the nervous system to now reactions through oonscioasnesB 
which is yet not will. From study of the child mind the 
writer has elsewhere endeavored' to justify the use of the 
word suggestion exclusively for this class of facte : the word 
in this usage meaning the modification of a reflex reaction 
through the conscious state which links together its sensor 
and motor branches. Such a conception unifies the two ways 
in which we may suppose instinct to have arisen : namelv, 
first, by a modification of nervous reflexes through suggestion 
(what the writer calls " physiological " and " imitative" sng- 
gestion), and second, the lapsing of intellisent voluntary 
reactions into secondary-automatic, and final^ into suggest- 
ive reactions ("sensori-or ideo-motor suggestion"). On the 



I 



> Xenial EoolvtioJi >n Animal*, p. Sd6 ff. 
• DfT Thitrucht Wau. chap. ill. 
■ A.boTG. g I of Ibe preieul ctanpler. 
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organic eide, these two laws of the rise of instinct represent 
"upward" and "downward" growth, respectively, of the 
nervous system." 

Definition of Animal Instinct. From the point of 
view of consciousness, instincts are original tendencies 
of consdousnees fo express itself in motor terms in response 
to definite but generally complex afimviations of sense ; i.e., 
they are inherUed motor i^uUions. 

Both this definition and that of impulse must be hold 
subject to the artificial precision which eiact statement un- 
avoidably entails. In consctottsneas the distinction between 
them is important for its bearings in the voluntary life : for 
it may be held that impulse is ethically available, while 
instinct is not. On the physiological side, the distinction 
seems to be only a relative one. 

Yet even from the side of consciousness, the word instinct 
is often used to cover impulse, especially the adjective tn^liuc- 
tire, as synonymous with the word original. Prof. James 
adopts this usage, and it leads him to an exaggeration of the 
reflex side of impulse, at the same time that ho tones down 
the meaning of reflex by a correspondingly strong statement 
of the variability of instinct proper. Proverb view, with which 
the above definitions are in substantia accord, is iu better 
harmony both with the psychology of impulse and with the 
physiology of instinct. 

■ LewM and Schneider (Thier. WilU, p. 188) advocate the view Ihnt 
Inatlnct tiima exclusively from ■■ lapsed Intelligence." Romsnes, ful- 
lowlDg Darwin, ncogoixea both the princlplea of the text ; [be former, 
under the phraae " Imw of DBtunl selection," being called by liiiu 
the " primary," and that of liip«ed lutcUlgenco tbe "secondary." prin- 
ciple of (he origin of Initinct. His ia probably [be most adequate 
treatmeat of the question yet written. Menial Bti^ution in AnimaU, 
chapsk n-xnii. 1 am unaltle, however, to agree with him Id dtawln^t a 
sti«rp line between rellex and instinctive action on the basis of differ- 
ence! In the "mental elements" favolved; I.e., he holds thai reflex 
action Involves eeasaiion only, while instinct involves perception, QM. . 
p. 190. On the contrary, It seems clear that each may involve either. 
It is difficult to assign, for example, any perception to the rolgntlng 
Instinct, or to confine such a reflex as Ibe closing of the eyes before a 
foreign body to sensation. On the origin and development of particular 
humoD Instincts, see Preyer. Mindofiht Child, i. chap, xi ttmns.). 
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Variability of Instioct.' The experience theory of in- 
stinct is further strengthened by the fact of variability, 
possible modification, or entire loss of an instinct by 
reason of changes in the stimulating conditions. Recent 
observations have established this point beyond ques- 
tion. The child loses the power of sucking after he baa 
been weaned ; and if he releam it, it must be by a 
gradual process. Birds in confinement lose the nest- 
building instinct. Bees will so modify their hive struc- 
ture as to overcome new and quite artificial obstacles, 
while still retaining the architectural principle essen- 
tial to economy of material. We accordingly reach a 
broad class of phenomena which seem to lie on the 
border-line between impulse and instinct, as now defined, 
and which tend to bring unity into this phase of con- 
scious life. The facts may be gathered under the fol- 
lowing points. 

1. Decay of Instinct from Disuse : a principle which 
explains itself. Physiologically it means the encroach- 
ment of nervous combinations which are used upon 
the material or connections of such unused apparatus : 
the resnlt being a readjustment of elements iu a way 
which destroys the former instinctive reaction. 

2. Modification of Instinct frovi Imperfect Adjustment. 
This means the reversion of reflex courdiuations to a less 
complex type. The bird that has lost the nest-building 
instinct may still retain the egg-laying and mating 
instincts, although in a wild state it is difficult to draw 
any line of division between them. The adaptation of 
the reaction to that degree and kind of stimulus actually 
present is wonderful, but still a fact. It is probable 
that this modification of instinct is due in part to the 
influence of memories of earlier experiences, the present 
elements of stimulation working by help of reinforce- 




■ or. Bonuaes, loc. eit., pp. 187-20& 
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ment from their own memories. In this way the elements 
essential fur a present reaction are empliusized. Imita- 
tive anggestions tend, in the same waj. to modify in- 
stincts. Voluntary selection, also, breaks up instincts, 
until in mauy cases only the impulses remain, so to 
speak, instiuctire.' 

3. Naiural Ej:hau8tion of Instincts. Many instinctive 
reactions nstiirally spend themselves and die away. Thus 
the infant's sucking instinct, the gregarious instinct in 
some, the bashful instinct in others. In many cases 
the instinct of modesty seems to disappear altogether as 
life advances. So the fires of physical enjoyment and 
the instinctive enthusiasms of youth fade and perish 
together. Such instincts represent phases merely in 
the life-history of the physical and mental organism. 

A detailed enumeration of animal imptilsoB and instincts 
is required for fulness of descriptive treatment, but it has 
none but illustrative interest. Preyer' and Schneider' have 
endeavored such a classification of original reactions, and 
James* follows them. We may dispense with such a list ; 
only remembering that in impulse we have a phenomenon as 
original, as far as psychological analysis goes, as sensation, 
and that imnulses, like sensations, seem to be qualitatively 
dJBtiuct, while still one in their nature as impulse. 



I 3. Atpzctite Na.tdbb of all Stimcu to Motembnt. 

A^cts. In the foregoing notice of different classes 
of stimuli, the fact has been assumed that they are all 
phenomena of feeling. We feel the force, the motor 
worth, of a suggestion, a pain, an impulse. An idea 
simply as an idea — if such conld be realized — might 
not react ia movement; but the simple presence of an 

■ Cf. Porllago. Ptf/ehobigiteAe Vartrdge, p. 330 f. 

* Tit Sinta and (A« Will, part ii, 

* Dtr MmtchUeJke WilU, Thdl tL 
* Lae. eit., n. va-UU 
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idea in coDscioaBueas is itself a feeling, and oslj in as 
far as it affects us does it move us.' 

We may accordingly apply the term affects to all 
stimuli to iuvoluutary movement. When I am affected, 
I am moved through my own inner state of sensibility. 
And such affects also figure, as shall appear, in the 
voluntary consciousness as irell; but there they stand 
in contrast with another great class of stimulations, 
which together with them constitute motives. Affects, 
therefore, are the feeling antecedents of involuntary 
movements; as motives, including affects, are the inner 
antecedents of acts of will. 

This use of the word affect in a peculiar senae Beems jus- 
tified by tlie meaning given to it, even from a conaervative 
view of the right to aauign new uieamngB. The phrase 
" aensuouB impulse," however harmlees intrinaically, has 
become a snare and reproach to the new idealist. Green's 
limitation of vwtive to rational cud is arbitrary and unwise. 
Motive means anything that appeals to the will ; uot pictured 
ends alone, but often the vagaeet analogies of feeling: and in 
this category are included, uot impulses alone, but all the 
various stimulatlona mentioned above. The rflle of the affect, 
at any rate, is Bufficiently great in the sequel, whatever may 
be said about its right to be baptized with a name. 

Division of ASbota. From the above description of 
motor stimub we may conclude that involuntary move- 
ment, when not spontaneous nor simply reflex, results 
from one or more of the causes in the following table : 
Pleasure and pain. 
Suggestion. 
Impulse. 
. Instinct ' 

Speculative analysis may rednce instinct to impulse and 
Buggestion : impulae may be expressed in terms of pleasnre- 
pam and suggestion. Ihese two, however, pleasure-pain and 

> Od the aOective nature ot Impulse, me Lotze, Mieracomrtui, 
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EDggestioQ, remlun ontstnndiug, both in psychology and in 
ethics. Under pleasure and pain, also, must be understood 
all states of feeling considered us pure feeling — such as physi- 
cal and emotional excitement, passion, etc., the consequences 
of which become more apparent in the next chapter. 

Oh ttiggestion and impulse, consult, in general: Perez, VEduixi- 
tion dh» le Berctau, part iv. chap. S; Beaunis. Sentatiotu Inlemrs, 
chape, ii-vi : Baldwin, Science, vol. Jtvii (1881), pp. 118 fl. ; Wnndt, 
iViy*. fsych., 3d c<l., n. pp. 404 B.; Kabier, Psyc/iologie, chap, 
sxxvi; MartiDeau, Types qf Ethical Theory, ii, bt. I. chnpg. 5-7; 
Scbiieider, Tkier. WilU, it and v, and Mensch. With, chnp. xn; 
Bain, Emotitms and Will, part ii. chap. 1 ; Drbal, tehrbuch, 
fS13fr84: Gamier, IVaiW, bk. iv. cbaps. 1-4 ; Wundt, GemlUhs- 
bewtgungtn, Phtlos. Sludien, vi. Heft 3; Prey er. Mind of the Cliild. 
I. pp. 15T-315;Volkmunn, Lehrhueh, i, pp. SSI f.; \jAK.iiicroammus, 
pp. 3S4 f. ; Radestock. Habit and its Importance in Sdtteation ; 
Oayan. Bduoatioti and Heredity. 

On bypnotie suggestion : James, foe. eit., il chap, xxvil ; Moll, 
Hi/pnoiism; Binet and FSrS, Animal Magnetism ; Bcraheim, Suggeg- 
tine TherapefUics ; numerous articles in back votumea of the Rente 
I%ilo»ophique and the Revw de V Hyprtotisme. 

On instind : George, J^ArbtuA d. Psycholtigie, p. 167 ff. ; Baatian, 
The Brainasan Organ qfMind. chap, xir ; Fortlage, Psychol. Vor- 
trOge, VI; Lewes, Problems <if Life and Mind, 3d t^riea, Prob. HI. 
chap. 1 ; Prcyer. Mittd of the Child (Iraus.), i. chap, ii ; James. 
loe. cit., a. chap, ixiv ; Volkmann. LehHnich, i 14S; Romanes, Menl. 
Srol. in AnimaU, chaps, xn-zvui ; Morgan. Animal Life and In- 
telligence, chap. II ; Schneider, Mensc/diche Wille, Theil IJ. and 
ITiierische Wille, III; Spencer, Psychology, II. part iv. chap. 5; Perez, 
Firtt Three Years, chap, iv ; Bascom, Comparative Psydiotegy, pp. 
147 ff. ; Joly. Flnstinct. 

Furthtr PnbUms for Study : 
Play-instinct ; 

Normal and hypnotic sn^^estion ; 
Hnscular movements in sleep ; 
Infauts' movements. 
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The Voluntary Motor Conadouaiieaa, The general 
analysis already found convenient for the reactive con- 
sciousDeBs holds fur the voluntary. We find that in lUl 
cases of intended bodily movement there is, first, a 
reason why we will the reaction ; second, the actual 
decision or act of will ; and third, the resulting move- 
ment All the " reasons why," taken together, constitute 
stimuli to volurUary movement, and they may be considered 
first. 

Farther, we may assume, for the present, that the 
laws of the stimulation of voluntary muscular movement 
are the Brst and most essential application of the laws 
of voluntary activity in general. Whatever the will does, 
it does by the leverage, so to speak, of muscles : will 
can only express itself by muscular reaction. So what 
is true of voluntary movement is, in the main, true of 
volition generally. 



§ 1. General Stimuli. 
I. Interest in an Object. The most evident character- 
istic of intentional action is that something is intended, 
i.e., that a presentation of some kind is set before con- 
sciousness. The notion of an end foreseen, which we 
found absent in instiuct and impulse, and undefined ia,] 
ethical feeling, here becomeB explicit. Psychology fini 
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here, in common phraseology, one of its safest distino- 
tioDs. 

Yet it is easy to see that an object thus presented or 
apperceived must carry some interest in order to be 
pursued. I will to move my leg, either that I may walk 
— my present interest ; or that I may relieve a strain — 
also my present interest. Some degree of present 
emotional interest, therefore, may be said to be the most 
general stimulus to volition.' 

As the young child's earliest interests are its crying 
physical needs, it is probable that voluntary movement 
takes its rise in the adjustment of spontaneous and retiei 
movements to varying conditions, for the satisfaction of 
appetite. As a fact, we find the random movements 
of the infant very soon taking on the character of tenta- 
tive volnntary explorations. These nascent efforts and 
their reverses gradually give rise to well-formed beliefs 
in points of objective reality, through the successful 
repetition of series of muscnlar sensations.' 

Belief, then, confirms interest as motor stimnlus. So 
in adult life, also, interest is no longer a sufficient stimu- 
lus to volition ; strong belief is necessary to rouse us to 
action. 



n. Emotional Excitement. Apart from the impulses 
upon which emotions are built up, the simple fact of es- 

' Jetsen puluts out the tired of prclimlanry inietwil in wrre as ■ bull 
of pertnancnt desire {Ltidemehaft). loe. til. pp. S93 and 335. JatnM 
InterpreU the volitional stlmutux loo mucli In tenus of the present ran- 
■clo«un«M, tn limiting moving Interest to " that which pouesws the 
■tIcntloD," li>e. cO., n. p. SIW. The deeper abidinir Interests seldom 
cona Into conscfonaness : and when their influence U greniMl they do 
DM pOMtSi the attention. The ronQIcllDg elements ot prweot cnnscioui- 
IMH rite and fall together with the groiind«well, » to speak, ot pet. 
nutneitt bsblluai desire— the tnaucDce of what I have called above 
"•ffects." 

' " Bccondary cocfficitnt" o( external realily. above. Chap. VTL 
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citement stira the will. Considerations lose their proper 
balance and coordination to an excited man. His emo- 
tiou puts him in a general state of vrilling — principally 
physical — and objects presented are magnified or other- 
wise distorted.' 

An interesting case of the motive force of excitement 
is seen in the gambling mania in all its forms, betting, 
gaming, horse-racing, ete. There seems to be pleasnre 
in the alternating phases of hope and fear, with the 
tremendous nervous agitation which it works up when 
long continued. It is tinged, also, with the emotion of 
self-iuterest, but not strongly enough to make this the 
sufficient motive consideration. 

III. Suggestion. The effect of a simple sensation as 
suggesting an appropriate involuntary reaction has been 
pointed ont : the same influence from ideas is to a degree 
stimulating to the will. In the absence of other con- 
siderations and aims, the simple presence of an idea of 
movement appeals with some strength for recognition. 
This is ideo-molor suggestion. Perhaps the best illns- 
tration is found in persistent imitation of movemente by- 
infants.' It has a wider influence, however, through 
the associated elements which cluster around a sugges- 
tion. The wider the range of association which a sog- 
gested action takes ou, the more intereste it is likely to 
involve, and the stronger it becomes as a mo^-ing foroe. 
Suggestion may then be said to work by a law of associ- 
ated intereste. 

The force of simple snggestion upon volition is seen 

' Professor Bain ftdtnlts ihU Influence an an excepiion to ibe geaer«l 
law that the will U moved odI; by rontivM of pleasure &nd pain. Tlikt 
la, be dlffen from Ihe view in the text by ruling out of tlie category 
"mollve." Influences which do not work either illrectlj or fadirecilj' 
through Ideas. Emotion* and Will. pp. 380-61, Mental eiclianiuit, 
he says, works simply by fucillutlDK motor dlflusion. Ibid., p. 8U. 

■ Sec my article already quoted from, Seienee, vol. xvii (1891), p. 118, 
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in the many saddeD impulses we have toward freaks and 
unreasonable actions, eucb as throwing oarselveB from 
high places, attacking strangers, returning to repeat 
actions we know we have already done, etc, ; so also the 
attractiveness of the unpleasant, loathsome, monstrous. 
From these outgoing tendencies which are only unrea- 
sonable, suggestions shade up through many stages into 
fixed ideas, hypnotic illusions, permanent delusions, and 
more positively pathological conditions of will.' 

rV. Ideal Pleasure and Fain. Movements which have 
no ulterior reference, which are themselves the pre- 
sented objects of will, are largely incited by present 
pleasure or pain. So also the attention is voluntarily 
withdrawn from painful conditions and given where its 
concentration is pleasurable. But in ordinary circum- 
stances this hedonic incitement is not itself the pictured 
object It is only later, when consciousness becomes 
redective, that hedonic indulgence becomes the set aim 
of desire and voluntary movement 

Ailbota as Stimuli to Toluutary MoTement. A closer 
examination of the influences now found to bear on 
voluntary movement brings out the fact that they are 
farther and explicit expressions of the influences already 
found to eflfect involuntary reaction. The general law 
that sense-modifications tend to pass off in motor re- 
actions bears right up into the voluntary sphere. Sug- 
gestion which produces involuntary movement tends to 
produce voluntary : bo of pleasure and pain, emotion, 
impulse. The psychology which separates volition from 
reaction so sharply as to deny any influence upon the 
will to other stimuli than pictured ideas, is false. The 
conditions back of an act of choice are never limited to 
the alternatives between which the choice is made. 

■ Cr. Itilul. Ditate* <^ WiU. 
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There i9 beneath it all a dumb unexpressed mass 
of affects — organic partially-felt tendencies outwards, 
which give coloring to the whole proceas, A decision 
made at uight is reverged in the morning when no new 
information has been received. A triHiug physical acci- 
dent will distort vision, arouse emotion, and reverse 
decision. This fact, that our most abstract acts of voli- 
tion are strongly iniiueuced by subconscious affective 
conditions, is only beginning to have the recognition it 
deserves. 

In other words, the ideal stimuli do not snpersede 
the sensuous entirely: both persist, even in cases where 
both are subordinated to represented ends. With all 
such representation in idea, there is also a body of 
stimulation, both sensuous and ideal, not thus repre- 
sented, which colors the representations and modifiea 
their motive force,' 

g 2. Special Stimulus to Votiiios: Desirk. 
Apart from the more general influences already de- 
scribed, we find at the basis of all voluntary movement 
the great fact of desire. Understanding the term as 
syuonymoos with wish — as the words are popularly 
used — our conception will grow more exact as we pro- 
ceed. 

Impulse as Basis of Desire. The remarks already 
made abont sensuous impulse lead to an inquiry as to 
the ground of tlie attracting and repelling force inherent 
in certain emotions. Are there original intellectual im- 
pulses accoiupanyiiig and carrying forward the apper- 
ceptive processes, as there are physical impulses preserv- 
ing and furthering the physical life ? This question may 
he answered confidently in the afiirmative, as the follow- 
ing positions already justified lead us to believe. 

' Prof. Bain urge* ibia ttiiUi. BntoUoiu and Witi, Will, chap. ti. 
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1. The interest of exploration — the infant's attention 
— is an ever-active, restless, clianging thing. It does 
not await a law of successive Btimulation, but its natore 
seems to consist in impulsive actirity, jnst as spon- 
tsneona movement is the unsolicited exhibition of physi- 
cal vitality. 

2. In the intellectual feelings we find a demand for 
consistency of experience and free function analogous to 
the demand in sensational experience for the consistency 
which induces belief in the permanent external existence 
of the world : and one seems to be as original and impnl- 
eive as the other. 

3. In the conceptual emotions, {esthetic and ethical 
impulses seem to be presupposed. We are impelled 
toward the right and away from the wrong — toward the 
beautiful and away from the ugly. And since these 
emotions are dependent upon the free conceptual con- 
struction of ideals, away from the limits set by experi- 
ence, the most reasonable explanation is found in the 
hypothesis of intellectual impulse. 

4. The analogy from the distinction between sensu- 
ous and ideal pleasure and pain supports a similar dis- 
tinctiou between sensuous and ideal impulse. We found 
that ideal pleasure and pain arise as soon as the intel- 
lectual process begins to be explicit ; i.e., all processes 
higher than perception have ideal tone. So ideal im- 
pulse appears at the same stage in mental development. 
The impulses involved in expressive emotion are still 
sensuous: many of them are inherited as nervous co- 
ordinations. So is the sympathetic impulse, as far as it 
attaches to simple presentations of suffering or joy. It 
only becomes ideal when it is taken up into the con- 
ceptual process and becomes the basis of social, ethical, 
or lesthetic feeliag, and then we find new outreaches of 
impulse. 
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The question of "unity of composition" here conf route UB I 
for the first time on the active side of the mental life. It ' 
should be clearly understood that "composition" will not Iw 
made out antil all activity is reduced to reflex nervous reac- 
tioD. So if sensuous impulse be so reduced, the next step is 
the reduction of ideal impulse to seosaous. Psychological! r, 
we encounter the difficulties already stated. They may ita 
overcome if it can be ahown that volition is no more than the 
felt side of a compound reflex. And in that case a presump- 
tion would be raised from the active side against the cogency 
of the arguments already ur^d in opposition to th€"Gom- 
positiou" theory, from the point of view of apperception.' 

Holding to original intellectual impulses Lore, however, we ' 
do not exclude any single philosophical explanation of mental 
activity as a whole. Any nypothesia which will bind physical 
and mental impulse together, as eshibiting a common energy, 
is pertinent, as we had occasioa to say in speaking of lower 
ana higher pleasure and pain. The fact that physical and 
mental impulses support and further each other, as physical 
and mental pleasures and pains do, seems to invite some such 
philosophical hypothesis. 

Einda of Intellectual Impulse : Appet«noe. In accord- ' 
ance nith what is said above, there are several kinds of 
intellectual impulse which lie at the bottom of the earlier . 
classification of the emotions : hgwal impnlse ; aelf-ivi- 
putseB, seen in ambition, vain-glory, self-depreciatiou ; 
sympalhefic impulses, seen in generosity, self-denial, ' 
impnlse to rescue, bravery for others, etc.; impnlses for ' 
ideals, of truth, the good, and the beautiful. As tei-mi- 
nating on particular classes of objects, such impulses are 
often called appeiences.' 

It now appears that the founding of belief, in its various 
forms, npon impnlse was just. The kinds of impulse now 

■ Benu* and IiiltUect. chap. vn. § 4. 

* Volkmano divides desires into two classes, aecordEng as they take 
their rise iu bigber or lower Impulse : see bli hUtorical oole, Lthrbuek, 
pp. 439-80. Paulhan. who makes Impulses (tettdaaeei) the fund*' 
mentals of mlad, divides Ihem liilo perieual (egoistic), nocial (sytnpk- 
thcUc), and ideal; L'AelitiU mtnUile el let SUtiunUde i'Eiprit, pp, 141 f. 
The usual ethical dlvlsiuu in IdIo egoistic, altrulsUc, and mLied. 



appear to yield the different coefficienta of reality, i.e., sen- 
Buons impulse, tlie eensible coefficient; logical impulse, the 
logical coefficient; ethical and EEstbctic impulses, their re- 
spective coefficients. The sympathetic and scltisb impulses 
play betwoeu the sensible on oue band and the ethical on the 
other, for which we have found psychological reason in their 
rise and developmeut. 

The reduction of all impulse to one, that of self-conserva- 
tion or self-preservation, haa no place in psychology. To suy 
that all impulse, or all pleasure, tends to the development of 
Belt or the race {^VervoUkoinmriungstneb^) may be true, but 
it baa no meaning for the impulgive couscioueness itself. 
Schneider's ciasaification, given above as the basis of hid 
division of feelings, serves such a purpose of reduction from 
the evolution standpoint.' 

Desire and its OtiQectfl. The impulsive basis of desire, 
however, is not the whole. Intellectual impulse is a 
directed impulse, an impulse conscions of the object 
of its satisfaction. This objective reference it is that 
distinguishes desire from centrally-initiated reactions 
generally. The distinction is seen clearly in certain ex- 
periences of restless impulsiveness which we feel when 
there is no definite object of desire. Restlessness, both 
mental and physical, tends to pass off in diffused acci- 
dental channels. The shifting, aimless, often destrnctive, 
muscular movements of the nervous dyspeptic find their 
counterpart in similar movements of his attention and 
emotions. But when this outward tendency is chained 
down to a single outlet clearly pictured in oonsciousness, 
we have desire. 

Intellectual impulse represents tbe more permanent 
massive outward tendencies of our nature, of which de- 
sires are the tangible and definite expression : just aA 
passion stands for tbe underlying capacity for strong 
emotion. The qualification " intellectual " is indicative 

' Bmutwcb. PmehologU <U$ Q^hU. p. S6, uid the new idealiiU gen- 
erally. 

• nitritdM WaU. p. 48. 
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only of its reference to ideal objects as opposed to 
physical, and must not be allowed to couceal the essen- 
tial affective character of the impulse itself.' 

The object of desire is, therefore, that after which 
desire reaches out : and these objects are innumerable. 
In general, any presentation whatever that arouses an 
impulsive movement of conscioosuess becomes by that 
fact the object of desire. 

Bise of Desire. The first clear cases of desire in tha 
child express themselves by movements of the hands in 
grasping after objects seen. As soon as there is atten- 
tion, giving a clear visual presentation of an object, we 
find impulsive muscular reactions directed toward it, at 
first in an excessively crude fashion, but becoming 
rapidly refined. The writer found, in experiments with 
his own child,' that the vain grasping at distant objects 
which prevailed in a lessening degree up to the sixth 
month of life tended to disappear in the two subsequent 
months. During the eighth month, the child would not 
grasp at colored objects more thau 16 inches distant, her 
reachiug distance being 10 to 12 iuches. This training 
of desire is evidently an association of mnacular (arm) 
sensations with visual experiences of distance. It is, 
therefore, probably safe to say that desire takes its rise 
in visual suggestion and develops under its lead. The 
earlier feelings of lack and need springing from appetite 
are vague and organic, and cannot be called desires: 
they have no conscious pictured objects. 

Deaire and it« Tone. The hedonic coloring of desire 
is always a state of pain, especially when the impulsive 
tendency is intense or long restrained. It begins with 

' The Qermnns bikve b ilUlltid word (Lei^emehnfl) to distiuj^iiilt J 
ilicBe icudeDcles from the simple impulse {THtb). 
• See Beienee, xvi (18B0), p. 247. 
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a state of uDeasiness or restlessness. The basis of 
desire, like that of appetite, is a fanctional need : this 
state of need or lack is in itself painful, aud its gratifi- 
cation pleaHurable. But both the removal of the pain 
and the gaining of the pleasure are conditioned npon 
the presence of the object upon which the function in 
question is legitimatelj exercised. For example, in 
hunger the lack in the nutritive function is felt as pain ; 
the function is brought into exercise by its appropriate 
object, food ; and the exercise of the function is pleas- 
urable. So with the student, the lack of mental occu- 
pancy is painful, the pain is relieved by securing an 
appropriate subject of application, and the function thus 
established gives pleasure. 

Originally, therefore, the hedonic coloring of the sat- 
isfaction of desire is purely an accompaniment, not in 
any sense the object of the desire ; aud this for several 
reasons. First, it is equally present in instinct, sensu- 
ous impulse, and emotion, when there is no conscious 
object' As has already been seen, the elevation of 
pleasure and pain in these cases, as in the case of ethical 
ends, to the rank of object sought, is a distinct confusion 
of objective, or teleological, with subjective ends. Second, 
the stimulation of volition by suggestion, as pointed out 
above, shows that consciousness may react directly upon 
ideas presented regardless of hedonic consequences. 
Third, the approximate neutrality of actions impelled 
by certain desires and emotions proves that pleasure is 
not their object The desire for excitement, for example, 
grows intense in circumstances in which it is open to 
discussion to the man himself whether the actual oxcite- 
ment is pleasurable or painful. Such emotional states 
are not absolutely indifferent, but sometiraes pleasura- 
ble, sometimes painful : they show that the intensity of 



< See BOffdIng, OtitUmi*. p. 831 
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desire is altogether out of proportion to the intensify of 
the hedonic result.' Fourth, the principal increment of 
pleasure or decrement of pain is not secured by acting 
but while acting. When the act ie done, the pleasure 
falls off. It is, therefore, the accompaniment of fanc- 
tion, achievement, not of poHsession. Whatever the 
object be, it only serves a hedonic purpose as long aa it 
remains the end of pursuit. This we found to be con- 
spicuously the case with ethical desire and the enjoy- 
ment of doing good. Fifth, when the pleasure to be 
enjoyed euters as an object, it gives a uew and involved 
aspect to desire.' The two desires often run parallel, 
but often also conflict. I cau distinguish my desire for 
the pleasure of giving to a beggar from my desire that 
the benefit may accrue to the beggar, and find myself 
deciding between them. To deny the former is to deny 
myself an indulgence : to deny the latter is to deny the 
beggar a good. 

In order to maintain that pleasure is always the end 
of desire, it would have to be shown that what we call 
the object has been so often the means of getting ns 
pleasure, that we have come to take it for end without 
further thought,' This would mean that while pleasure 
was originally the conscious end of volition, it has l>ecome 
so habitual that consciousness pursues the means with 
none but tacit reference to the real end. This is dis- 
proved directly by (act. Observations of children at the 
period when volition is arising show that the first stages 
nf volition deal most directly with objects; that the child 
only learns by degrees to manipulate objects in order to 



' Siilgtvick mnlntnina ib&l Ilib Is espectsUjr trae of sympilbj utd. 
Iieiicvolence. Melhodi, pp 45-48. 

' NoliwMl by Sidgwick, he. eit., p. 48. 

■ Bo Baio, Bmntiaru and WUt, pp. 438-89. Sully. (hUUnet. p. TS\. 
Bnd the crohitloDlsU, I.e., Scbndder, nlio mnkea Instiucl n cose of tbu 
Inmlllon on a larger »cale, Thier. WiUt. p. 124. 
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increase or lengthen pleasure, i.e., learns that he can 
modify his natural reactions and sabordinate them to 
the pursuit of the pleasure which they have incidentally 
afforded him. 

The infant's appetites are at firat directed to objects 
vhich satisfy: he dnnkx and custs bis bottle euergelically 
from him. After some eight or nine months, he begins to 
diUly with his bottle, to stop awhile and return again, to con- 
tinue after hie appetite is satisfied ; and in the child of two 
years and older, tno pleasure of eating has clearly superseded 
the simple desire for food, and has become itself un object of 
pursuit. 

This passage from simple desire for an object which 
satisfies to desire for the satisfaction itself is, however, 
BO muTersai that the hedonist has much endence in his 
favor if the adult reflective consciousness alone be 
analyzed. It must be admitted that personal happiness 
is an insidious and most powerfnl motive with as alL 
We grow to identity the good with the amount of happi- 
ness it brings to us. We go to church because we enjoy 
the sermon. We do not attend a party gathering because 
we find it pleasanter not to be too positive in our politics. 
Aithongh we do not always intend it, and although the 
higher course is often clear before ns, on equal standing 
as a motive, yet it is probable that we make no deliberate 
decisions whatever in which our own happiness has not 
been a factor of influence. 

The real order of things is, therefore, just the reverse of 
what the hedonists tell us. Instead of beginning by the pur- 
suit of pleasure, and ending by pursuing what was earlier th« 
mcauB to pleasure; we begin by pursuing au object, and end 
by degrading this primary object to an artificial position, as 
means to pleasure, or as a competitor with pleasure for the 
dignity of being pursued. ' Volkmann ' turns the dictum 

■ The subject U sbly discussed by James, lee. eU. . u. pp. 949-50 ; hb 
ftlao the raferCDCM he gives on p. 558. 

' Lahrbueh. n. p. 4:24 ; Splnoai also said Ibe nine thiug long before, 
SA. Ill, », Schol. 
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?iihiJ appelimug, nisi glib specie baiii, by saying that we do 
not deeiie a thing becaiiBe it is good (pleaaiirarjle), but it ia 
good because we desire it — a law which the political econo- 
mist is familiar with on a large dcale. 

CoefBdent of the Desirable. A farther question has 
reference to the attribute or quality of an image which 
makes it the object of desire. Why is it that there is an 
impulsive tendency to or from certain presentations? 
The answer requirea a closer analysis of both the men- 
tal and the physical conditions involved. 

On the mental side, it is well to remember that the 
varioits coefficients of belief are found in the satisfying 
quality of various mental experiences. In desire the 
demands for satisfaction become explicit, and the pre- 
sented objects come to have value and satisfying reality 
accordiug as they afford fit termini for reaction. The 
reproduction of such an object suggests its appropriate 
satisfactions, but the representation is wanting in body, 
reality, coefficient. Here, then, is one attribute of an 
imaged object of desire, i.e., the suggestion it gives of 
saiiafactiona which it does not bring. 

It should be noticed that this fact is not limited to the 
absence of the senBational coefficient, tbe absence of senee- 
reality: but exteude to all kinda of objective representation. 
I deeire not only food and drink, but wealth, fame, good- 
ncHS. The image I have of any one of these does not meet 
my demands upon it as the corresponding reality wonld. 
Volkmann contends' that desire is a feeling of relative ten- 
sion {wncyender Spannunijsgrafl) among presentations, and 
the end of desire is a clear unarrested presentation : an object 
is not the end, he says, for then no desires could ever be satis- 
fied. In reply. It may be said, an image simply is not the 
end, for then till desires could be satisfied. An object is the 
end in the sense that the reality of the object is the end — all 
that the object means to us in the way of satisfactions. 



' Lihrbveh. II. pp. 397-98, also 407. Bee bis eibausllvc c 
toric&l views, ibid., pp. 4(HM01. 
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Further, what are these suggeations ? What form 
do they take ? Evidently the form that all suggestions 
take : motor form. TLey tend to pass off iii the channels 
of action appropriate to the kind of satisfaction for which 
they stand. Now either the imaged object is sufficiently 
real in its connections to cause motor reactions, to which 
case desire is, partially at least, satisfied ; or it is only 
competent to give what Ward calls " incipient action," 
Le., a tendency to react which is held in check by the 
consciousness of the object's unreality. In this latter 
case, there is continued desire and a second element is 
reached, i.e., an incipieid motor reaction which the imaged 
object atimuUitea but does not discharge. 

These two aspects of desire are equally important. 
And on closer view, we see that they stand in the case of 
physical desire for the twofold criteria of objective reality 
with which we are now familiar. These criteria were 
seen to be, first, present satisfying quality ; and second, 
liability to reproduction at the terminus of a voluntary 
muscular series. Kow desire, as appears above, arises 
when an image excites these criteria without satisfying 
them, i.e., suggests satisfaction without giring it, and 
stimulates a muscular series without providing it a ter- 
minus. Or put as a siugle formula, we may say that an 
image is desired when it suggests satisfactions which art 
neither immediately preaerU nor avaUcMe by volition.' 

Fbysioal Boais of Desire. The conception of the 
physical process underlying desire must await the con- 
ception of the processes which underlie the perception of 
the different kinds of reality. If the sensational reality 
of on object reflects itself in consciousness through a 
certain brain-process, then the idea of that object would 
rest upon a process lacking the peculiar element which 
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stood for reality. The motor outlet in the two cases is * 
the Bame : for the incipient reuctioa is the ordinary reac- 
tion which the object in question calls forth, except that 
it is incipient Further, the seat of the idea commani- 
cates with the seat of the associated sensatious which 
constitute the usual gratification, and these again with 
the seat of their legitimate motor reactions now incipi- 
ently stimulated. For example, I desire an apple : the 
picture in my book {ap, Fig. 17) stimulates the muscu- 
lar and glandular movements of 
mouth and tongue {nip), and also 
arouses incipient sensations of 
taste, smell, pressure, etc, which 
in turn become suggestions {sp") 
to new motor reactions {mp') : but 
Fio. iT.-nedre. all are so faint that the remain- 

ing elements of the " motor square" {mt aud nic) are not 
brought to fact. Physiologically, therefore, desire is the 
brewing of a motor storm : the beginning of what is to 
be .when the discharge has gathered its full force iu the 
presence of the real object. 

As would be expected, motor reaction of any kind is 
usnally a great relief in cases o( intense desire and lon^ne. 
The pent-up enerCT of the stimulated reactions is draiu^ on 
into other channels. That such activity, however, does not 
completely satisfy desire is sufficient proof that the motor im- 
pulse ia rather the means of securing the reality which gives 
satisfaction, than tlie satisfaction itself. 

Aversion. In strong aversion, the mental conditions 
are somewhat more complex, inasmuch as strongest 
aversion is aroused, not when the object is merely pict- 
ured, but when it is actually at hand. This latter form 
of aversion is really impulse, and is much more largely 
a matter of the reactive than of the voluntary conscious- 
ness. As such it has been noticed under impulse.' As 
• Above, Cbap. XIV. g 3. 
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accompan^'iiig representative states, it seemB to be es- 
£ei)tially the SAine as desire, except that it accompanies 
soggestions of pain rather than of pleasure, and its 
motor instigation is to morements away from the object 
rather than toward it. 



§ 3. VoLusTART Movement and Habit. 

The tendency of desire to become fixed and perma- 
nent has already been adverted to. The influence of 
desire npon will becomes gradually less vividly con- 
scious and more uniform. In our adult life a few great 
leading principles of action are influential ; our simple 
desires are subordinated to our life aims, and tolerated 
because they advance tbem. Great preferences thus 
come to characterize a man — preferences already seen 
to enter in giving direction t*) the flow of his construc- 
tive thought ' and feeling. The law of habit, therefore, 
here as elsewhere, reduces the vivid to the faint, the 
difficult to the easy, the unusual to the customary. The 
contest of the voluntary consciousness falls back into 
the reactive consciousness. 

There is, therefore, a constant play both upward and 
downward. Stimuli to involuntary movement get taken 
■up by volition, and utilized to aid the law of conscious 
preference : nature becomes an instrument in the band 
of will. But will, by using, fixes and unifies conscious 
reactions, and the new arrangements brought about by 
foresight and effort tend to become organic and natural, 
and thus to dispense with the supervision of will. Afi'ects 
become ends, and ends lapse into afi'ects. 

What is lost in interest and psychological complexity 
by the law of habit is more than gained in increased 
definiteness and reliability. That which is once per- 
formed only after a struggle, must be struggled for again : 

I ■> lotuQtloDS," above, Cbap. IX. g 8. 
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but every victory strengthens habit. It is only when 
moral conquest entrenches itself in character, away from 
the turmoil and uncertainty of the issue gained in par- 
ticular choice, that it is altogether a conquest Hii^ 
Yirtae is safest who never knows his virtue. 
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All the stimuli to voluntary consciousness now dis- 
covered may be gathered under a single term, i.6., motive, 
which shall denote any influence whatever which teitds to 
bring about voluntary action. Motives are seen to fall 
into two great Classen according as they represent pict- 
ured objects of pursuit, or the subconscious, organic, 
habitual, or purely affective, springs of action whose 
main influence is the coloring they give to conscious- 
ness as a whole. The former class of motives are enrfs, 
the latter affects. No sharp line can be drawn between ] 
them as stimuli ; for, as lias been seen, they pass con- 
stantly into one another. Tet in conscionsuess the line 
is both plain and important. As will appear below, it is 
only ends which are available as distinct lines of direc- 
tion for volition, in definite cases of choice. 

Motivea may be classified, accordingly, as follows — th» 
arrows denoting the way of development up and down in ex- 
perience. 



Intlinct 

SugffesUon 
ExcltemeDt 

(nerroua) 
Pleasure and Pain 
Hal)il<-> A.mocJatlon<- 



Impulse 

Sug^tion 



( emotion a] ) J- > 

Pleasure aod Palo ) 

iQterest 
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Martinonu's classification of "springs of action" nnder 
"two great diviHons, primary and secondary,' corresponda 
roughly to this dichotomy of affect and end. Differences of 
detail, however, appear on closer esamiiiation. In tlie table 
above, the attempt is made to come close home to the psjchol- 
oey of action, and, as far as possible, to give fixed significa- 
tions to the terms already generally used without exact 
agroement among authors; and, at the same time, to recog- 
nize popular neage. The eitrlier treatment of ethical feeling 
prepares as for a distinct ethical spring of action, motive to 
anty, apart from the coefficient of the right — a contention 
denied oy Martineau, but upheld by Sid^ck. If the recog- 
nition of the right is the sole motive to its performance, it is 
difficult to see wljy the same individual varies so in his 
lesponse to it. Spinoza gave us long ago, in hitt " intellectual 
love," an affirmative answer to the question of the existence 
of a more special motive to duty." 

I On daire, eonsult : Perez, tFducation dia h Berceaii, part i. 
p ebaps. I and II ; Volkmnnn, Lthrbtich, §| 13S-14S ; Kant, AnUiropo- 
1 logie, SS 78-84 ; Sidgwicli, MeUtods af Bthiai, bk. i. chap, iv ; Lipps, 
Qrundihattachtn des Seel^itebe/is, Oce Abech.; Green, ProUgomena 
to Bthie*, bk. il chnp, n ; James, loc. eil., n. pp. 549-59, and hia 
references, p. 558; Bradley, Mind, 1S88, p, 1; Wundl, Pliya. fi^h., 
8d ed.. □. p. 468 S.; Martineau, Types i)f EUtical Thiory, n. 
bk. I. chmw. v-vii; Beneke, Lehrbuch, chap, v; Sully, Outlines, pp. 
S74 If.; Bain. Emotions atid Will, part n. chap, vm : RAdcelock, 
Babit and its Importance in Education ; Guyau, Education and 
ff^tdUy; Fortlage, SgsUm der Fsycltohgie, §£63~67; Setoh^nofl, 
SCiuUs prycholoffiqties, chap, i . 

Further Problems for Study : 

Kiae, rormnliun. and control of habits; 

Habit in education: 

KelaiioD of liabit to character; 

Ethical bearings of the doctrine of desire. 

■ TypM qf mhUal Thtory. ii. pp. 129 ff. 

• Bee Pfleiderer, PhUotopliy ^ HeOsion. Div. i. vol. i. pp. 55, 66. 



CHAPTER XV. 

VOLUNTARY MO" 

So far the springs of volnotary action hare been ex- 
plored. What do these springs lead to? In other 
words, vhat is volontary action? Confining oarselves 
BS before to mnscular movement, we find two great kinds 
of experience attaching to all moTements which we are 
willing to claim aa oar personal performances. These 
we may call respectively feeling of effort and feeling 
of consent. We are willing to claim any moremeuts of 
<iiir bodies which we consent to, or which we make aa 
effort to bring aboat. These two feelings may be cod- 
sidered more closely. 

§ 1. Feelings op Eppobt asd Consest. I 

What is meant by mnscular effort, as a type of experi.1 
ence, is clear when we examine a particular act of Tolun- 
tary movement : say lifting the arm to a definite height 
in front of the body. Omitting the elements already 
found present in reactive or mechanical movement, two 
^eat cases of effort present themselves — cases which w© 
may call positive and negative : effort to do, and effort 
fwt to do. In positive effort, we strive to bring aboat 
movement: let ns call this feeling the Jiat of wilL In 
negative effort, we strive to put an end to a movement, to 
oontrol or suppress it : this we may call the neget ' of 
will. For example, I am charged with not moving & 

' The word noUtion, used bj Prefer, b a liapp^ dalgoatlon for n< 
atlve Tolidon. 
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pftraljzed arm, and I reply: "No,bntI tried to 1" — this is 
the fiat. A child is blamed for moving, aud he cries : 
" Tea, but I tried not to I" — this is the neget. 

There are certain new factors involved in a fiat of will, 
factors both psychological and physiological. 

FBychological Elementa of the Fiat. 1. First, there is a 
eonscious selection of the course to be pursned. I agree 
with myself, as it were, that my right hand is to be raised, 
to be raised so high, so high iu front, etc. The end of 
desire is clearly emphasized and cleared of all extraneona 
uncertainties. There is a feeling of the richness of al- 
ternative possibilities, of more or less deliberation apou 
them, and of satisfaction as to the readiness of all the 
apparatus, as far as my selecting activity can go. 

This feeling of preparation by selection and exclusion, 
of the adoption of the particular alternative for reali- 
sation, is altogether new in consciousness. There is 
nothing like it in simple reactive movements. There, I 
do not know the real nature either of the stimulus or of 
the movement till the reaction is an accomplished fact 
Here, I know what movement I am to make and why I 
make iL In short, here is a clear conscious case of end 
as already found in desire considered as stimulus to will ; 
a sense of adopting, accepting, ratifying, this particular 
«nd as my own present desire. 

When tfae muscles have not before been voluntarily used, 
there is a feeling of eeparatencss, aloo/msf, from the bodily 
apparatus; of a futUo attempt to select. Let the reader try 
for the first time to move his car. We feel in this case that 
we could. If we could only find the right button to press, the 
right fulcrum on which to rest the lever. There is a distinct 
consciousness of seorcli, located iu the side of the hend. 

2. There is, second, a feeling of the waxing impor- 
tance of this end to me in my consciousness. It persists 
steadily there, grows large, overshadows every other 
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«1aimaut. It is as if my cheeks were being diatendsd bj 
a wind from vithin — larger and larger, till it ia all tbst I 
can hold : but still I hold it, aiid I feel that I alone hold 
it. No one helps me or hinders. 

This feeling of eidargement, of absorption in an idea, 
is found also in the reactive consciousness. Sometimes 
an idea emerges uninvited from the background of sensi- 
bility, and stalks boldly before the footlights of con- 
sciousness, throwing a shadow over all the occupants of 
the front rows— and holds me against my will. In the 
present case, howeyer, there is a coloring of feeling flow- 
ing forward from the end-feeling (1, above), and backward 
by anticipation from the fiat-feeling (3, below), which is 
absent in cases of involantar^' enlargement in conscious- 



3. The feeling of /a(— Let it be 1 Let it go ! I hold 
in no longer. The time is come for action and I act 
Here the feeling is absolutely peculiar to the voluntary 
life. It is the kernel of felt self-agency. The ontbnrst 
of the reactive consciousness is accompanied by a help- 
less, runaway-horse, feeling : but here the outburst is 
felt as the urging on of a steed well under rein. This 
is the consciousness of volition proper. 

4. A feeling of corUrol over the muscles : of ability to 
atop tn transitu, to withhold the fiat. The same feeling 
extends also to the mental fiow. 

5. A feeling of antagonism to the muscular system. 
*• I tried to" i» urged and accepted as sufficient answer 
to the charge "you did not act." James has called this 
element of consciousness the "dead U/t " of effort, and it 
is here that eff'ori proper seems to be something added to 
the volition -fee ling. The muscles lie like lifeless wood 
against the outgoing of one's force. It carries with it 
consciousness of diffictdty, resistance, volition and yet 
stronger volition, with the felt expenditure already 
characterized. 
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6. Tliere is an iQtensifyicg and enlarging of the rela- 
I tional complex of which the end is a part. By acting 
J we kruyio more about the act. The particular reaction 
I gets itself compared with others, throws light on the 
I actor's capacity, precision, strength, and forms a Tala&- 
' ble measure for the carrjing oat of future desires of a 

Bimilar kind. 

7. Finally, we have distinct sensations of movement, 
if tlie member move : an agglomerate of touch, tempera- 
ture, and muscular sensations. In normal circumstances, 
if there be uo actual movement, these sensations are not 

I felt. 

FbTBiologioal Aooompaniments of the Fiat. On the 
physical side we find, when voluntary reactions are well 
established, certain significant facts. 

1. An enormously increased complexity in the muscu- 
■ lar apparatus available. This is in most striking contrast 
[ to the simplicity and uniformity of reflex and impulsive 
movements. The latter stimulate particular reactions 
which are repeated in fixed and comparatively simple 
muscular arrangements. Voluntary movements, on the 
contrary, break up, redispose, and reunite the elements 
L of these reactions in numberless ways. 
I 2. There is a direct increase in energy available in 
the particular muscles toward which volition is directed. 
UuBclesdo more work when they are voluntarily worked.' 
3. There is greater rapidity, defiuiteness, and preci- 
sion of reaction here than in impulsive movements : and 
gain is proportionate to the sharpness with which the 
intended is pictured. Repetition tends to improve a 
Toluntary reaction in these respects, since it tends to re- 
doce the carrying out of the pictured end to the type of 
a compound reflex ; the volition only serving to start the 
flow of nervous energy outwards. 



' i&otto; OrcUftosky. Ardiirfiir Anat. it. Phg».. 188S, p. 17«. 
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4. There is a sustained equilibrium of the motor ap- 
paratus as a whole, due to education, and no lon^r a 
matter of conscious effort. The infant must learn to hold 
his head up ; and that the adult ia really actively en- 
gaged in holding his head up all the time is seen in the 
fact that it falls — he " nods" — when he grows drowsy. So 
the body is in a state of constant muscular tension called 
by B^clard' "static contraction." A little careful atten- 
tion to the-limbs enables one to detect these conditions \ 
of tension, and release them when they are not necessary. 
One has never learned to rest properly who is not able con- 
sciously to throw his muscles " out of gear," so to speak, 
and sit or lie as heavy as a piece of wood. It is aston- 
ishing how much strength ia gained by this absolute r 
pose of the muscles.' 

FsyoholoEio&l Paotora in the IVoget. Thare are certain 1 
added elements of consciousness involved in an aot o{ \ 
negative volition. 

1. A sentie of strong clash and conflict, between i 
present reaction now operating, or about to operate, nnd I 
the end which I desire and wilL It is more positive than ( 
the mere separation felt in the " dead weight" feeling. 
In this case I am actively opposed : I do not urge a lazy 
horse on, but I rein a fiery horse iu. "I moved, but I 
tried not to." This is negative effort proper. 

2. When it is a voluntary reaction which is negated, 

■ Hetu^ PhUourpltique. Oct. 1890, p. 401. 

* A book TcccDtIf wrilien by AddIc PnyKn Call, Pmatr tknvgk 
Bepote. enlarges upon tbls important fact. The gcuora! realfzatioD of 
Bome meana of relk'viDg ihe "static cuntraction" ol ibe avenige Ajii«r- 
lean would be a public gain. The writer galus tLJs rest by fancying 
Umseit away from all pusslble tnteiruplions, aa lying on Bhipboanl oo 
a smooth sea : It is gTeaily helped also by coDEclousIy imitaiiog the 
appearances of sleep— hrealh by slow deep lobnlnlions and quick exha- 
lations, etc Every five minutes not actively occupied should bo wlied 
upon for such rclaiation of the muscles. 
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there is a feeling of " calling one's self off," of with- 
liolding the nerve-energy necessary to continue the fonc- 
iioD. This is negative volition. If the function con- 
tinue, it is involuntary, and I oppose it by " negative 
effort." 

3. lu mauy cases there is a feeling of helplessness 
and uf casting about for means to circumveut and pre- 
vent the nervous discharge indirectly. This goes per- 
haps as far as an appeal to others to hold the offending 
limb and prevent its reaction. 

Finally, there are sensations of movement from the 
muscles and joints in action. 

Fhysiologioal Aooompaniments of the Neget. The 
physical machinery of negative volition is : 1. The stim- 
ulation of the muscles aDtagonistic to those which realize 
the reaction negated. The injured party who vill not 
"bow to his enemy on the street " leans back tor very 
straigbtness :" when we determine not to smile, we pro- 
duce a contrary grimace. 

2. Experiments show, also, a direct inhibition of the 
j&QScles whose reaction Is negated.' 

Feeling of Consent. The feeling of consent is denied 
I ty many to have volitional significance : yet the fact that 
I it always involves an idea or end and indicates an active 
I attitude toward this end — that is, an attitude rather than 
I mere apprehensiou or belief — controverts this view. I 
I do not consent to the fall of the Niagara Biver, as I be- 
1 bold it pouring out its strength ; but I do consent to my 
I child's going to see it. Id the latter case there is a clear 
reference to my wiU. 



' 8m OrcbBnakj's extremdjr inlerealiog experimenti, loe. eO. 
I flodn, In oppokllUiD to Ertc«. itim ibe rel«ww of tbe muscle mlmdjr coa- 
I Incted occun Iwfurp Ibe cuntracliug im|>u1se lake* effect In tlie uiUf^l 
I «DlMic muMtc (p. 186). 
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Tbere are two general t^'pes of consent to mnscnlftr 
movement : 1. A simple readmesu to pat forth the ' 
volition when it may become neceBsary, or when I may 
be driven either to affirm or deny. It often represents 
the absence of both^ni and negel, by reason of the close 
balance of desire in the two directions. It is closely 
akin to the feeling of irresoluteness and latssez faire. It 
responds to the vigorous demands npon me of a stronger 
personality, or acquiesces in a prospective course which. ■ 
it takes no positive effort to accomplish or in favor of ] 
which temptation maybe strong,' 

2. In other cases, consent is a distinct removal of the 
neget of will, and as such is a fiat, i.e., "at last I cou- 
sent" By this I mean that hitherto I have refused mjr , 
voluntary endorsement, have negated ; bat now I givA J 
my fiat. I 

We are, accordingly, justified in saying that when 
consent does not fall clearly under either positive or 
negative volition, it consists in an attitude of voluntary 
reserve or indecision which is nevertheless a real condi- 
tion of will. 

Smnmary on Huscular Effort. Gathering up the ele- 
ments now seen to be present in effort, we find a distinct 
consciousness of opposition between what we call self 
and muscular resistance. Consciousness is uumistitk- 
able on this point In the reactive consciousness, the 
ego-feeling is present, but it is of an ego involved in the 
general tendency of the muscular adjustments. In the 
voluntary, it is an ego which inspects the movement 
beforehand, selects and approves, or withholds itself and 
condemns. Whatever the ego be, and whatever we may 

■ A mutculnr eiHm|i!e of tbis Is Men Id the peculiar twitching, wink- 
ing, etc. of llie (ace wbicb some toA It difficult lo oTercomt ; U doea 
uot occur when not thoughl of. but when acilvely comb«t«d It ooonia 
by lacit conNDt between the very efforts to conirol It. 
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\ decide as to the loeaDlng nf this coDSciouBness of oppo- 
ntiou, it jet esista, and mast te given the complete 
recognitioii due to such a clear empirical fact. 

This distinction between active and passive elements in 
oonscioiiBness seems to present a formidable problem to the 
affective theory of attention as held by Horwicz and Ribot.' 
ReSex attention may well be a congeries of passive states: but 
if voluntary attention is, whence comes the feeling of effort ? 
If, however, the feeling were all and we found no results not 
ordinarily ascribed to feeling-reactions, then their case might 
be theoretically made out. But all that we know and do by 
Tolitiou, and never know or do without it, reinforces the claim 
of effort as a new agency. The current idealism makes the 
same mistako and throws away one of its keenest weapons 
against materialism — strange as the case may seem. The 
idealists (Green) say: "All knowledge is through conscious- 
uess. therefore we can never get outside of consciouBness : 
there are no differences between active and passive states of 
feeling." "Exactly," replies tho materialist (Maudsley'), 
"vour feeling of self is passive like everything else: the unity 
of mind is the unity of the nervous system, anil consciouBHess is 
an epiphenomenoQ." 

Uuacnlar Effi)rt and the Attention. The first point 
mentioned above, as characterizing volnntary movement, 
was the feeling of preparation ; i.e., the relating, select- 
ing, adopting of the end to be realized. Now, as has 
been shown, this selecting of one of many presentations 
takes place only in the attention : it is either itself invol* 
vntary or itself a fiaL If involuntary, it is a matter ot 
reactive ecu scion sn ess, in which case the resulting re- 
action in movement is involuntary also. When a man 
mots at random, having no time for deliberation, or per- 
haps no information to deliberate on — throws a mental 
penny, so to speak, to guide his choice — his action is nob 
Tolnntarr at all. 



■ Tit* Ptgeholcffif of Attention. Jeaaen 'a doctrine la an trarlruid Dou- 
ble •[Bt«ment ot ihe ntlectlve theory ; toe. eiL 
' Phyioiogji of Mind. chmp. vu. 
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In all Toluntary moTement, therefore, there is 
earlier fiat than the will to move, i.e., the fiat of atten^i 
tion to the particular idea of movement.' In general,' 
the two forms of volition may be clearly ili sting iiiahed. 
in consciousness. I may attend as closely as I please lo- 
an idea of movement, keep it resolutely before me, and 
yet not reach a decision to perform it. Yet in the casei 
in which I do reach such a decision, I do so only by con- 
centrating my attention upon the idea to the exclusion of 
all others. When I am not able to reach a decision, it 
seems to be due to a defect in my attention ; other ideas 
share it with the muscular idea. Consequently, it ia the 
degree of preparation, i.e., voluntary attention, which 
leads to the expansion of a presentation till it so fills 
consciousness as to overflow in volition. 

The entire question as to what volition ia, is accord- 
ingly thrown back upon an investigation of the exercise 
of voluntary attention. Voluntary movement is only a 
particular case of voluntary attention. It is not true, 
therefore, that all volition is reduced to a play of mus- 
cular impulses which issue in a direction representing 
their resultant ; unless it can be shown that the voluntary 
attention is such an effect of the outburst of a uervooa 
storm. 

In this position, the text is in substantial agreement with 
James,' except that he uses the expreaeion " muscular effort" 
to designate the sensational content of muscular volition, 
which is not consistent with the use of the same term " effort" 
to designate volition itself in the case of attention. The 
effort is exactly the same in the two cases: in one case it is ex- 
ercised about " muscular feelings," in the other, altout " intel- 

' Hiifldlng to accordingly wrong Id Bnylng : '• This internal prepara- 
tion does not admit of more mlDUte duscrlplioD. Il ts tbe funditmenttl 
elemi-nl in the consciouBncBa of nn JDUnded movemenr." Ovitinfi, 
p. 318. On the contrary, we find il to be the consciousness of an earlier 
>ct uf selective volition, 

<Z<M. eit.. n. SSI. 
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In one otiw?, the object is a motor intui- 
a logical relation: the form, the effort, ia 
the same. Hence it is not true that "muscular effort con- 
8 of all those peripheral feelings to which a muBCular ' ex- 



j leotaal feelings." 



ertion ' may give rise ' (James, loc. cit., ii. 562, note). It con- 
BiBts of these, plus voluntary attention (effort), plue the mus- 
cular sensations peculiar to voluntary attention. James cites 
the difficulty of nerving one's self to a cold bath on a winter 
morning as a case of great voluntarv eSort and little muscular 
effort : this is true, for the reason teat there are two separate 
volitions, one to take the bath, the other to make the neces- 
sary movements. Both are voluntary effort, but the former is 
harder because it includes the latter. To a paralytic, the case 
would be different: the movement would bo the great effort. 
The fact tiiat the musclea are the channels of discharge of 
all inteuse presentations makes it seem that ail volition must 
be directed at first to the muscles. But observation of the 
infant's first acta of volition shows us a different state of 
things. The child first pictures a situation and strives to 
attain it, imitate it, reproduce it, quite unconscious of his 
muscles or of their arrangement. But the concentration of 
his attention upon the presentation leads to a muscular dis- 
charge more or less appropriate: and by repetition this dis- 
charge is adapted to the reaction required. The passage over to 
the picturing of the muscular movements themselves is clearly 
marked in his consciousness. When he first begins to learn 
that he acts by muscles, it throws him into confusion, 
and bis efforts lose the efficacy of their native adaptations, 
Tetl a child to try hard to pronounce a word better, and be 
mouths his aounJa in the direst confusion. But when he is 
guided simplv by the sound, and wills it, with no conscious- 
ness of his efforts of speech, his success is better. This sim- 
ply means that those early reactions, white voluntary, are not 
voluntary movements: the movements are provided for in the 
native pathways of discharge ; what is voluntary is the inter- 
ested attention held upon the presentation which starts the 
diBcha^e, 



There are three stages, therefore, in the development 
of voluntary movement: 1. Voluntary attention to a 
presentation which, in turn, atimnlates a native mnson- 
lar reaction ; 2. Voluntary attention to a presentation 
of movement, which stimnlates the movement presented. 
This is the state of things in all oar endeavors to leam 
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Dew muscular combinations, making them oar end ; 3, 1 
Yoliintarj attention to an end for which a mnscular re- 
action is a necessary means. This takes na back to the 
first state of things again. By the proeesa of leamiog, 
{2, above), we have gained new adaptations, and by repe- 
tition they have become nnconscioUB means, just as the 
native reactions (1, above) are. So in writing, for ex- 
ample. That is, we find, the organism gives us so much 
(1), we improve upon it by effort (2), and, having patented 
our improvements, e,o to speak, we hand them back to 
the organism again (3). 

This is seen to be difi'erent from the account which 
develops ideal volition from an early form of muscular 
volition. Bain makes 2, above, the starting point 
Pleasure must be associated with a muscnlar movement, 
and the muscular movement pursued for the sake of the 
pleasure ; this, he says, is the birth of volition. To him 
the mere idea (1, above), with no associated pleasure or 
pain, has no motive influence whatever. He is directly 
refuted by obseri-ations of imitative suggestion ia child- 
hood. 



§ 2. Physiology of Volcntary Movemest. 

Psyoho-physical ConoeptlQa of Will. Omitting, nnttl 
later, the consideration of voluntary attention, we have J 
still to inquire into the physical process of voluntary \ 
movement; i.e., when I hold the idea of a particular ' 
movement up before me and try to perform it, what does 
my trying add physiologically to the simple reaction in- 
volved in the same movement when it is involuntary F 

We here reach the extreme form of the question of 
the validity of a psycho- physical conception of mind. 
Ia the will in any sense a consciousness of a direct force- 
ful interference in the play of nervous energies ? Are wo 
oousoiouB, in effort, of a modification, from the side of \ 
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mind, of the strict sequence of nerve-processes from 
periphery inwards back to periplierj outwards? Ap- 
proacbiug this question with as broad an outlook at its 
«ouditiouH as possible, we may make certain remurka. 

1. The adaptation of muscular reactions to definite 
ends accomplished by volition is, as regards the results 
it brings about, the same in kind as the adaptations 
brought about in the reactive conscioasness, when voli- 
tion is plainly absent. The answer to the question 
■whether in will there is a dynamic spiritual principle 
must be based upon the interpretation of the selective 
and adaptive function of consciousness in general. 

2. Facts have been cited in abundance to show that 
when consciousness is present, refiex reactions are broken 
up, nervous processes are abbreviated, adjustments are 
effected, which are inconceivable as happening in a 
mechanical system of actions and reactions. liomanes 
makes the criterion of consciousness in an organism 
" non-iuberited adaptive or alternative action," and holds 
that it is "necessary to recognize the element of choice 
('uncertainty of adjustive action') even though we give 
it no influence in the chain of physical events." 

3. Yet we have had occasion to defend a strictly me- 
chanical view of the interaction of the nervous system 
and its en^Hronment. as far as the law of conservation of 
energy is concerned. 

There are only two ways to reconcile these positions, 
provided they are well taken. We may hold with Lotze ' 
that consciousness is dynamic ; that it adds to the energy 
of the system by modifying muscular reactions through 
volition, at the same time that, by its inhibitions and 
efforts to control other reactions, it suppresses energy- ; 
and that the additions and subtractions neutralize each 



I Mteroammit. bk. ti. ch«p. v. fg S-fl. A view tor wlilrli Jsmet hu 
De (ondDciB, toe. nl., II. pp. 570 and 684. 
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other in the long-run. This preserves both the djoamio 
value of consciousness, and the proper bulance of the 
nervous system iu relation to its environment. 

Or we may hold that consciousness enters as an appar- 
ently new principle in the integrating lile of the organ- 
ism — a principle which develops by laws of ita own, but 
which develops apace with nervous integration : that 
the reason of their concomitance, of their mutual de- 
pendence, lies hidden ; there are no analogies iu nature 
by which to explain it.' It is clearly a problem of meta- 
physics; but the psych o-p by Hical facts involved point to 
some kind of nnderl^Dg unity which has such a two- 
fold expression. 

As commonly held, this alternative takes a form which 
appears to present an easy solution to the difficulty. 
Many hold that while consciousness, will, does not 
increase or diminish brain energy, yet it directs it 
Just as the telegraph operator does not add to or dimin- 
ish his electric current by turning it into one circuit 
rather than another, so the spiritual agent guides and 
facilitates the discharge of particular brain circuits. 
But the reduction of the physical forces to forms of mo- 
tion seems to raise an insurmountable barrier to the 
advocates of such an easy solution. For, while the tele- 
graph operator does not use electricity to open his com- 
mutator, still he moves to do it, and the energy of the 
world which went into hi» motion is taken away from 
the amount available for electricity. He might, indeed, 
first turn his muscular energy into electricity, and with 
it open the commutator. So the influence that makes 
the connection iu the brain must be itself a form of mo- 
tion of a particle in the brain, and this means taking so 
much energy from the ordinary dynamic circuits of the 

' Tlio mnrpbo logical processes of life ia gcDeral preaeut an apparent 
aonlogj ; but if it be true that lire atwnj* otrries the beginnings of 
coDBciousneas, then tbc problem in the two cases i* esseulially the atme. 
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brain. The only reply to this objection ia the metaphysi- 
cal postalate of &ii identity, in which the two kinds of 
energy are brought under the notion of a common cos- 
mic principle. Such a conception is needed to make the 
directive and selective function of will, as defended by 
current spiritualism, available in any scientific sense. 

On either of these views, the relation of voluntary to 
reactive consciousness is clear. In volition, we are con- 
scious of a form of mental activity sui generis : a form 
present in all consciousness, but now first explicit. The 
" selection" of passive, the " attention" of reactive, find 
their fruition in the " fiat" of volitional, consciousness. 
This at once confirms, and is supported by, the similar 
doctrine of apperceptive synthesis found implicit in the 
earliest distinctions among sensations, but only explicit 
in conception and thought. 

On the first of the two iHews suggested, no conception 
of the physical process of volition is possible ; since, if 
altered on occasion by a dynamic reaction of conscious* 
nesB, the brain-process could not be called constant. 

If one embraces the second conception, it becomes 
his task to conceive the physical process underlyiug vo- 
lition in such a way that the increased complexity of its 
integration will support the adaptations which voluntary 
acts exhibit, at the same time that the energies of tlie 
system are kept inviolate. Such a construction the writer 
does not care to attempt More data from physiology 
must be awaited. Orchansky infers from the fact that 
the reaction-time for a positive (fiat) and an inhibitory 
(neget) reaction is the same, that the nerve-coursea in- 
volved are also the same.' 

Other cnrrent altt^rnative theories of the physiological baeis 
of will do violence to the facte on one side or the other. On 
one hand, consciousness is lioM to be an " epiphenomenon," ' a 



' Arehit/Hr Anai. 
* Msudslej. 



I. Pky*.. 1860, p. 186 {Fk^. AUX.). 
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spark, so to apeak, thrown off by the machinery of bi 
lIluiniDateB its path, and dies away, liann? no inflnenc 
ever on the machine which produces it. J'his does direct vio- 
lence to the distinction between reflex and voluntary action, 
i.e., to the efficacy of eSort. One of tiie moat radical advo- 
cates of the biological theory of mind, liibot, deserta it at this 
point. " In relation to the future development of the Individ- J 
ual," eayg he, " it [consciouBDesa] is a factor of the first order; 1 
... it facilitates and guides future reactions."' I 

Theory of Innervation. Any theory of a uniform ner- 
vous basis of will admits certain points, i.e., on efferent 
process following upon a central process, this efferent 
process stimnlating a muscular reaction which is reported ] 
in turn to consciousnesa by an afferent process. A fur- I 
ther question arises as to the exact locus in this serieg [ 
-of the feeling of effort. Do we feel effort when the I 
energy of muscular stimulation leaves the brain, or 1 
■when the incoming process from the muscles reports the 
actual movement ? Put technically, are effort-feelings 
entirely kCjitesthedc, income-feelings; or do they involve 
also feelings of innervation' outgo-feelings ? 

Analogy from the general build of the nervous system, 
as analyzed above, would lead us to look for an element | 
of consciousness from the ontgoiug or reacting process no J 
less than from the incoming or recei\ing process. 

An adequate justification of this presumption from a 
physiological point of ^-iew was first attempted by Wtind^ 1 
to whom the phrase " innervation feelings" is due. Ee- j 
cent writers of note have disputed the point, holding that 1 
there is no adequate evidence of any such seusationa, f 
apart from the kiunesthetic sensations of movement and 1 
the traces they leave behind in memory. Space does not 
permit an exposition of this complex controversy, nor 
does the theory of will require it. If we hold a dynamic 

' Dit«a»e» cif Pertonalily, p. 18. 
' Bee disdnctloD between "effort" &aA " reslslancu" fecUoga la J 
Staiet and Tnttlltct, cbap. vir. % S. p. 89. 
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theory of consciousneBs, and that effort is the feeling of 
this dyiiaiuiG activity, it does uot matter whether the 
physical result is reported to consciousness before or 
after the muscular reaction. If we hold that conscious- 
ness is merely an epiphenomeuoii, then a nensation of 
outgo of nervous energy, like any other sensation, would 
only represent a condition of the organism. Not only 
might such a sensation be said, on the one hand, to give 
evidence of the direct effect of a spiritual impulse of will 
in liberating central energy' ; but, on the other hand, it 
might be said to afford sufficient explanation of effort, 
and render such a spiritual impulse of will unnecessary. 

For this reason, the widest difference of opinion prevails on 
the enbject. Id favor of inncivatiou Benaations we find Bain, 
Wundt, Sully, Boaunis, Croom Robertson ; a^inst them, 
Baati an, James. Munstcrberg. The beet recent discussions are 
those of Bastiau,' James,' W iindt,* and Beaunis.' The prcaent 
writer has found evidence of sensationa arising from the con- 
dition of the motor centres in the discovery that right-handed- 
iiesa develops in infancy only under conditions of muscular 
effort,* This cannot be due purely to physiological differeneea 
in brain-sides or arms,* for in that case, oue Imiid would be 
preferred iu all movements. Preyer scemato be right in saying 
that, "muscular sensations [of some kind] are necessary 
pioneers for voluntary motor impulsefl."' It cannot be due 
to traces left in memory by peater efficiency, doiterity, etc., 
by the hand preferred '; for at tiiis eany age (seventh 
month) no such difference iu dexterity, etc, whs observed. 
Besides, greater skill in one hand would cause its use in easy 
movements us well, especially after the right hand had been 



' Brain, I. p. I, followed by a Bympoiium on the mbjcct. 
' Loe ci(., U. pp. 4B3-523 

• Ph]/*, F*s«h.. 3d cd-, I pp. 400 ff. 

• LM8eniatlontinlfrnet.c\>a,^. ». 

• 8ee Si^nf*. XVI. I8M, pp. 347 Knd SOB. 
' 3(1 explainvd \>y HQntterbers in a letter to the writer. Prof. 

Jaine> M Dm favored thU vl«w {Stime*. Im. ell., p. 37S>. but afl«rwaida 
gftve ll up— ftlio ia A private letter. 

< Mind«ftA« C/iil4 HrvutA, t. pp. 35i-SS. 

' Junes, refereacc in the lui note but one. 
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oalled ont predominantlj in effort ; but this was found not to 
be the caee. The evident explanation ia that the child had a 
vague conBCiousnoaa of greater motor rendineas, outward preo- 
HUre, high potential, in the centre which stimulates the right 
arm. 

On volujUary movemejU, oonsalt; James, loe. cit., chap, ziri: 
Stricko, Da» BewuuUeiii, chap. U ; Htlffdin^. Outlines, tii. A ; 
Wnndt, Phys. Psych., 3d ed.. ii. pp. 487 IT. ; Bertnind. PxychologU 
rEffort; {development of) Preyer, Mind of the Child., part n ; 
Sobneider, Jfen«cA. HV&, Theil IV; Sully, buffmes, pp.591 fl.; I^dd, 
Elements, part ii. ebap. x. g 27 : Biiin, Emotions and WiU, pan IL 
chapa. u-in ; Drbal. Lehrbuch. §g 133,136 ; Perei, First Three Yean 
of Childhood, chap, n ; Carpenter, Ment. Phya., bk. I. chap. ix. 1 ; 
Morell, Outlines <if Psychology, pt. vi. chap. U ; BetchSnoff, Studt^ i 
PsychoUtgiques, chap. ii. 

Further Problems for Study : 
Innervation sensations ; 
Philosophical significance of eSort and resistance. 
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VOLITION. 



Fnrpoee. Iq the last chapter, we foimd that volnn- 
' tary moTement is only a particular case of volontaiy 
attention. The preparation for movement involves the 
selection of a particular presentation, and its accom- 
plishment is only a matter of the reiteration of tbia 
selection when the proper ideal and motor conditions 
are present and hll consciousness. For example, I 
determine at twelve o'clock to dine with a friend at 
six. I have selected and willed this act: bnt in the 
mean time other ideas — knowledge of the hour, present 
dnties, etc. — occupy my consciousness with the intended 
act. My state of will is then purpose. When six ar- 
rivea, these presentations foreign to my purpose disap- 
pear, the dining act alone persists, fills my attention, 
and I walk to the house of my friend. My vohtion at 
six repeats my volition at twelve, except that the two 
involve a somewhat different background of accompany- 
ing consciousness,' In both cases, I give myself with all 
ita immediate consequences : in one case, these conse^ 
quences are apparent only in my mental life ; in the 
other, they shed themselves out through my muscles 
into the physical world. If I resolve to break into a 
house, I am a burglar, though I be arrested before I 
move a muscle. Hence, there is only one fiat, one vohtion, 
and that is to give my attention to a presentation. 

' " A. rttolte," Mjs JftmeH, "IutoItm all ibe elementaot ft motor flftt 
«xnpt the word 'now.'" Lee. oil., u. p. Ml. 



§ 1, VOLCNTAET ATTENTION A3 CHOICE. 

Law of MotivflB. Volition, considered as an act of 
attentiou, always involves some measure of division in 
consciousness — some measure of confusion due to unad- 
justed claims. Tlie various classes of claims which are 
to be adjusted in an act have been pointed onL They 
are the springs of action or motives, any affective ten- 
dencies whatever that represent active conditions of 
consciousness. Mj whole personality, as has been made 
clear, is an expressive thing; its espressive side is as 
real and elementary as its receptive side. Consequently, 
at every moment the man ia expreaaiug himself some- 
how, and what he is expressing is the outcome of all the 
elements in him which seek expression. 

Farther, the whole of the present possibilities of the 
man are summed up in these tendencies outward : they 
represent his entire self at the moment that he acts, ie., 
his make-up as the present conditions of his environ- 
ment are suited to call it out. Given conditions which 
favor the expression of a number of his motives at onoe, 
and they all clamor for exclusive recognition. For 
example, a brakeman's hand is freezing to the iron : 
intense pain, a physical spring of action, prompts him to 
desert his brake. But he quickly calculates the chances 
of colhsion, or an open bridge : an intellectual motive urg- 
ing him to remain faithfully at his post. And with this 
last there come the picturing of wounded passengers, 
the cries of those in danger: a new emotional motive, 
-which brings with it a warm flood of sympathy, leading 
to a quick and easy decision on the side of duty. The 
decision is the man's decision; it expresses the nature 
of this man and no other ; and it is the outgoing of his 
nature in a line which the particular circumstanoes 
opened to him. Accordingly, we may say, first, that aB 
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I vdition reavlta from a more or leas complex aggregation 
I t^ motives; aod, second, that this aggregation of motives 
I exhausts tha possUiie altenuUivea 0/ present action. 

The first poaitioa is clear from the analyBts of the afFective 
1)8818 of voIitiDU above, 'm which the different stimuli to voli- 
tiou were pointed out. It is impossible that any oue of tbeae 
ghoald act alone, for a miin is never free from his body, on 
one side, or his higher ideals, on another side, or hia emo- 
tional tone, on a third. They are all present alwaya in normal 
life. 

The second position shows ua that any doctrine according 
to which a man can transcend his motives, hold aloof from 
them, despise and reject thum, simply asks us to chase a 
fire-fly. If you remove a man's motives you remove the man; 
for what is the man but body and mind ? The whole content 
of volition disappears. To will at all, a something must be 
willed, but this something is a pictured something, bearing 
•ome relation to myself. The reason I will it ia because it 
moves me — is my motive. Let me picture never so strongly 
the fabulous — the utterly uuinterestmg and indifferent— ^and 
will in reference to it is imposaible. I can never make new 
motives, or will a thing that does not for some reason find a 
responsive echo in my breast. 

ITatore of MotiTos. It is also plain that a motive is 
nothing in itself. It is only a name for a partial exprea- 
won of the nature of an agent. Consequently, motives 
can in no sense be considered as forces which expend 
their energies upon the will, or which fight each other. 
These conceptions of current psychology are nothing 
short of myths — myths which have " darkened counsel 
without wisdom" long enough. Apart from the motives, 
there is no will to fight against, and as to struggling 
with each other — that would mean either that each of 
the motives had a will of its own, or that there were no 
eoromon life whose full realization is the best satisfao- 
tion of them all. Here ia a developing principle — call 
it what we may — whose different life-furthering adapta- 
tions represent a hierarchy of worths. One worth is 
chosen. If it be the best, the others are also farthered 
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■with it by their very denial : if it be lower than the best, 
it suffers with the others through itu gratification ; both 
because, as elements of a common life, all are involved 
in the gratification of each. How, then, can they be 
conceived as separate entities contending in a theatre 
■which is cold stone to all of them ? Bather, they are 
all vital elements in the functional synthesis of a living, 
consciousness. 

Affeote as Uottvea. Among motives, two great classes 
bare been distinguished, affects and ends. The former 
are immediate ioffuences upon the will, un pic tared, 
nnreckoned, unavoidable. The latter are reflective 
motives, pictured, estimated, subject to conscious selec- 
tion or rejection. Now it is plain that these two classes 
of motives stand on very different planes in the men- 
tal life, as regards their volitional worth. If all vo- 
lition is in view of an end, then it is only by strength- 
ening the influence of particular ends that affects enter. 
If I grow greatly eicited, for example, over a particular 
choice, my excitement colors my choice only in so far aa 
it presses home upon me one alternative of my choice. 
My physical health alters my opinions and reactions, 
not by supplying me a new end, but by brightening k 
consideration here, dulling another there, rendering the 
attention sluggish, and so limiting the range of my 
consideration, or stimulating it greatly and so pitching 
the entire intellectual play at a higher key. What 
actual volition is concerned ■with, therefore, is ends and ■ 
ends only. ■ 

The clearest example as well as the plainest demonstr»> | 
tion of the inflaeuce of auch siibconscioue motivea upon 
choice 18 given hj recent roBults in hypnotism.' A enggcstioa 
given to a patient, with instructions to carry it out at a cer- 
tain hour after being restored to his normal condition, is oar- _ 

I Binet and F£r6, Animal Maftt^titm, pp. 907 f. 
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riried oat when the time arriveB. Tho subject nets voluntarilj, 
jnirsDes a present end, but declares thut bo can ^ive no reason 
vhHtever for hie conduct, as no trace exists in his memory of 
what occurred during the sleep. The stimulus to the will 
must have remained somewhere in him, though not in bis 
consciousnesB. Of course the new b^otheeiB of a subsid- 
iary or Bplit-off consciousness suggests itself here. 

Volitional Apperception. How, then, does an end 
pass into a volition ; how does it get the fiat which 
makes it an act? Careful qnestiouing of conscioUBUess 
leads as to see that the picturing of ends is in no respect 
different from the picturing of anything else. It is an 
ordinary act of apperception, by which new elements of 
ooQSoiouB content are taken up in an integration with 
L the old-established complex of presentation. The new 
I and gets in only as far as it is adjusted and harmo- 
r nized with old ends : the old ends themselves, a single 
integrated group, take on a new complexion from the 
new element of experience thus absorbed. The atten- 
tion moves throughout the series of elements, grasping, 
relating, retaining, selecting, and when the integration 
it effects swells and fills consciousness — that is the fiat. 
Jast as soon as the elements of the end-complex cease 
to act as partial influences, causing the movements of 
attention by their own vividness, and the attention gets 
ita hold apon its integrated content as a grand related 
tUuaiion, the fiat goes forth. 

For example, I have been accustomed, after careful 
thought, to pursue a given line of business policy. It 
is the outcome of all my thinking, feeling, and past 
action — an integration, a motor situation, which exhausts 
my motives and represents my present volitional atti- 
tude. A friend gives me new information; it gets an 
entrance by itj« own intrinsic hold npon my attention ; it 
becomes an element in the situation ; every other ele- 
ment gets a new adjustment; and when I make up my 
mind again, get control of the situation through relative 
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stability in the apperceptive outcome — then I am 
once in action — my fiat is given. 

Now no one end has brought about this result, 
do not adopt oue and utterly deny othera I adopt 
situation in which all have entered and to whioh they 
have given ench its own significance. It is true that the 
exigencies of conduct narrow me down to a very small 
number of expressions. I must either go to the opera 
or stay away. But neither alternative represents 
true mind, I decide to go, stjice; to stay away, j^j 
and whichever I do, it is with the clear consciousnei 
that I am not realizing my ideal volitional situatioD 
the premises. Instead of indulging one of my ends, 
ajn acting on a compromise, which really satisfies nonei 

Volitional apperception, therefore, differs from gen- 
eral apperception only in its explicit motor reference. 
This reference, as has been seen, is present in all apper- 
ception ; no state of consciousness lacks it. But when 
I have action in view, the moving quality of the ele- 
ments of my synthesis ia more felt. Generally, my de- 
cision is simply consent — the passage of "the adop^ 
ing act." I consent to a thiug when I give it my sanc- 
tion. This is volition ; but not as full a volition as 
the volition of conduct When I know that my own 
fate is involved, that it is I who must act, there is a ful- 
ness of emotional warmth and reality that gives new 
affective coloring to the ends involved, and perhaps radi- 
.cally alters the outcome. 

It is rcBclily seen that a new claas of emotions is i 
Tolved in this latter case, the self-emotions, i.e., pride, am 
bition, ebame, etc. As soon ae the notion of self g 
Tolved in the controversy, it is imirassible to esuipe thsi 
influence entirely. They enter as iiaditioiial motives, gener>l 
ally afiocts, but possibly distinct pictured ends of dosirh ■ 
For this reason, it is diflScult to make our judgments of our* 
selves as severe and exacting as the demands we make of 
others. 
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Controlling Motive. Tbe coutrolling motive, conse- 
quentlj, is the motive wliicli wuis the fiat But it is 
very difficult to fiiid aoythiug tliat it controls. It does 
not exist at all after tbe fiat, For the outcome of the fiat 
is a new end in which all the motives have entered. So 
it does not control conduct, which is the expression of 
the fiat. For the same reason, it does not control the 
volition itselt Every one of the motives is controlling 
in the same sense, i.e., of entering essentially in the 
reanlt The only advantage it has over other motives is 
that it becomes the final channel of expression ' in con- 
■duct ; an advantuge denied to them. In this sense it 
•cuntroU the other motives, but only in this sense, 

DelitieratioQ. The state of division, balance, and in- 
decision described, is ordinarily called ddiheration. Its 
nature ia now sufficiently clear. Its duration depends 
upon the complexity of the considerations which arise, 
the evenness of their motive influence, and the absence 
of pressing urgency of choice. Individuals vary greatly 
in the thoronghness of their deliberative processes. As 
A lole, deliberate, slow decisions are safest, though, as 
been seen, it is possible that an unexpected Sash of 
,al feeling may carry the day in favor of an un- 
■Men aspect of truth. An important additional motive 
in deliberation is the state of mind called caution, arising 
from a sense of the danger of hasty decision.* 



■ ' Either real or Intended expression : k t> well pointed out by Italn 
tBmoti^ni and WtU. p. 890) thai the act bcorapleta and tbe moKve cod- 
trailing (in bU view because of pleuore and pain associattutis) whou fn 
Utlpie or diwaae Uiere is no energy to carry U out. Wundfe cxpkna- 
tlon of the tact is nearer that of the text; cf. Itibot, German Ptytholog]/ 
«/ To-day. pp 202. 20S. 

* Bnln makes caution, of counc, purely a pleuure-paln motive, 
wnd lbs entire grouod of the voluntary delay involved in delibera- 
tion: luie- ett.,p. 4081. Tbi« meiinithAt Insicad of tbe popular "Be sun; 
jtn'n dgkt, thta go ahod," our real »Uiio of mind la " Be tan you'n 
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Choice. Choice is the fiat itself — the adopting aot — I 
as it terminates upon an end. It is volitioii considered T 
not as the general form of will, whatever content it may 1 
be exercised upon, but a particular volition upon one of ] 
alternative pictured ends. A choice is always a definite 1 
particular choice. And it includes, as a phenomenon in I 
consciousness, the feeling of the continuance of tho 1 
partial ends which enter in deliberation. It does not I 
quench one desire to resolve to satisfy another. And the [ 
intellectual act of apperception, whereby the coarse ' 
chosen is constituted, may find itself in need of constant 
reiteration to maintain itself. We need to be constantly 
reminded of the reasons of our faith in order not to lose 
it The greatest moral victories may be subsequently 
lost through the stolen march of a desire or impulse once I 
succeasfnlly subdued. Choice, therefore, is the feeling I 
of the settlement of a question which is still a possible | 
question. It is a Tolitional declaration with a felt inter- 
rogation. As soon as our decisions pass out of tho J 
range of reconsideration, they are not properly choices 1 
any longer; they become, then, elements in character. 

Potential and Final Choice. In regard to the per- ] 
formance of a course of conduct, two stages or aspects I 
of choice may be distinguiahed, potential and/wd choice. I 
By potential choice is meant a man's decision as far as J 
it results from his own character, disposition, personal 1 
preferences, etc. Potential choice covers the wholft 1 
range of affective motives, the dumb unpictured in- 
fluences which get in their work silently. It includes 
also the ends which one's own character, memory, ( 
knowledge supply; in short, it represents the decision I ! 
reach when " left to myself." It is potential choice that 
we feel sure about in the case of onr friends : it is more j 

lafa, then go Khud." He termlnfttea dellbentloo by Uie felt dangtt of 1 
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approximately a constant thing from day to day. It 
represents the great currents of onr lives, the habitaal 
lines of activity, opinion, and interest, of which more 
remains to be said below. 

Final choice, on the contrary, is actual choice, active 
choice, acting choice. It is the full ontcome of deliber- 
ation from whatever sources considerations may come. 
It is the adjustment, the compromise, as it was called 
above, of all the actual circumstances of the case. It is 
choice as a spectator looks at it and asks, what did he 
do? Not what did he personally most wish, or did his 
action satisfy his ideal situation ? It is, further, in the 
later stages of deliberation that potential choice suffers 
the revision which makes volition actual. It is brought 
about by the more unessential, the less interesting con- 
siderations. Many a fond wish is murdered by the 
present demands of cruel circumstance. It is also 
here, in the more or less open interval between potential 
and actual choice, that the estimable qualities of opea- 
mtTidedness and ingenuousneaa appear. The open-minded 
man is receptive to new suggestions, arguments, and 
emotional appeals. His habits of action have not become 
BO petrified about him as to block np the channels of 
new volitional reaction. Others "are not so, but are 
like the house which is founded upon a rock." Nothing 
but an earthquake can shake the man whose potential 
equates with his actual choice regularly. 

Feeling of Alternatives. The feeling of open altema- 
tives which is said to characterize choice rests, when an 
act of volition is closely scrutinized, in one of two places : 
either before the volition, during deliberation, or after 
volition. Before volition, the possible alternatives are act- 
ually present as candidates for the position of controlling 
motive. We know that one of them and only one will 
be the final channel of espression. Any one is eligible 
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for this. Tliey are really alternatives also in the sense 
that the outcome is not yet foreseen : conscioasness baa 
not yet reached tlie stage at which there is any outcome 
at all. But these two considerations exlianst the meau- 
ing of felt alternatives before volition. This feeling is 
further complicated with that of obligation. l 

After volition, as already said, the motives persist. I 
The circumstances of deliberation throng back upon ns: 
especially after a hard long-fought decision do we live 
by retrospection in the past. But further than this, we 
feel that another revision is possible: that new light 
may come to us and our decision may be reversed. 
Here again, therefore, are two senses in which alterna- 
tives are felt; one, the persistence of the conditions of 
a choice already made, the A'achklang of our effort, the 
drifting smoke of the battle-lield : the other, the gather- 
ing again of the conditions of choice, the preparation of : 
a new choice. This latter, therefore, is identical with ■ 
the similar feeling before volition. Accordingly, the I 
feeling of alternatives is always a sense of contempora- 
neous motives or of reminiscences of such. 

As to volition itself, however, it is accompanied by 
no feeling of alternatives. On the contrary, it is felt as 
a peculiarly exclusive, definite, intolerant thing. It ter- 
minates alternatives, and fills consciousness with a single 
apperceived presentation. As Ribotphrases it, voluntary 
attention is a state of monoi'deism. If I attend to two 
things at once, it is because I will both things ; together 
they give the end. The end itself is one and undivided. 
This cessation of deliberation is accompanied by aD 
emotional coloring of relief which is highly pleasurable ; 
and it is in sharp contrast to the unpleasant tone of cod> 
flict which characterizes indecision. 



HoFOl Choice. Moral choice involves the moral im- \ 
pulse as a motive principle. In decisions In which moral J 
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feelings are not involved, this principle is practically 
absent. As soon, however, as tlie coefficient of the right 
in condnct is, or is likely to be, dieregarded, a new color- 
ing is given to all the phases of the act of volition. In 
addition to the conaideration of expediency which is the 
unwritten law of choices morally indifferent, the consid- 
eration of rightenters through the ethical feelings. Each 
pictured ead has its value as relatively fit or unfit for 
constmotiou in an ideal of conduct. 

There are two pecnliarities about the moral motive, 
however, when considered as entering among the factors 
of deliberatioa. First, it is not itself a pictured end al- 
ternative to other ends. We have found that the moral 
ideal is not presentable. It is rather realized in the 
relative adjustment of other ends to one another. Con- 
Beqnently, the moral motive ia not realized by withdrawal 
from the ordinary conditions of action, or by its own 
abstract pursuit ; it does not present for itself a distinct 
channel of expression. It enters to dignify and justify 
one of the ordinary series of alternatives, as of mora 
worth in a scale of moral values. 

Second, the moral motive, as said in an earlier con- 
nection, carries with it the felt authority of a cate- 
gorical imperative. I may decide on the expediency of 
a course and then disregard it, with no blame, bo re- 
morse : but when I decide on its rightaess, this very 
decision is a recognition of an authority beyond which 
there is no appeal 



Oboioe and Habit. In the sphere of volitiou, as clse- 
I where, the law of habit has striking applications. Ends 
I tend by repetition to coalesce with one another. Com- 
plex series of volitions become so closely integrated, that 
k starting fiat is all that is necessary to bring about a 
I of well-adjusted motor reactions. Here, again. 
k gnat views of habituation open before as. First, 
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tlie voluntary sliiftiDg of attention, tbe effort to selecl, 
arrange, accomplish, becomes unnecessary by the law 
that association takes over the work of intelligence. 
Thus the surface of consciousness is made more culm 
from moment to moment, and the attention is left free 
for new fields of exploration. Such a combination of 
elements in a single voluntary movement we may ckll 
an act. Thus, opening a book and turning to the plac« 
desired is an act: but it represents innumerable efforts, 
failures, and partial successes extending over years of 
child-life. An act is what was called in an earlier con- 
nection a " motor intuition." ' ' 

Second, these acts get segregated in like manner ; ] 
lose their iodividuality in what are called diapoaitions. 
Our acts grow more and more alike : our day's devicea 
become routine : our satisfactions var^' with our ednca- 
tioD, and fall back under the lead of impulse. Nothing, 
in short, in which our agency is involved, escapes tbe 
solidifying, unifying effects of habit" 

The result is that ends get back to the statua of 
affects, and our voluntary life becomes more limited in 
the range of clenr eousciousness. Even the power to 
rebel against a habit is itself a matter of habit. A habit 
is hopelessly fixed when there is no dispositioD to break 
it up. 

Hence the extreme importance, on the part of teach- 
ers, of a clear understanding of the laws of volition in ita 
early rise and progress. Variety should be everywhere 
provided in the tasks for children. Choices which in- 
volve self-denial should be dwelt upon, illustrated, and 
encouraged. No pains should be spared to give the 
child an intelligent view of the claims of others upon 
him, in order that the habits which he does form may 
be beneficent and moral 
_ ' Struei and Int^leet, chap. vin. ft 6. 

*Ct. Loue, 3tieroeo»mu*. i. p. SSO. 
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Intelleotual Efibrt : ita Forms. Effort to accomplish 
ftB intellectual task is characterized hy the marks already 
fotmd attachiug to muscular effort. Indeed the latter is 
bat a particular case of the former. The effort to keep 
up a train of thought, to suppress an emotion, to bring 
order and coherence into the meutal flow, has the same 
feelings of fiat, dead-lift, resistance, already found in the 
earlier case. If we can manage to keep the attention 
well fixed upon the object of desire, the battle is won — 
it swells and fills consciousness, and wins volition. 

Special forms that more intellectual effort takes are 
resoltttion.' delermination, perseverance, doggedtieas : all the 
manifestations of so-called strength of will. They all 
express the more or less habitual exercise of attention 
as it gains control and comes to characterize the indi- 
TidnaL They refer more especially to potential choice, 
as refiecting character. 



g 3. CaJBACTEB. 

The conception of character, apart from the meta- 
physics of it, properly attaches to the active side of 
personality. It means the essential part of a man, 
that which is most himself, bat it is interpreted, like 
everything else, in its expression. Action is the only 
and the adequate expression of a man. So character 
means the present agent, the possible actor. The notion 
also inclndes the idea of permanence. Character is that 
expression of a man which is most constant, habitual, 
find, in consequence, most unconscious, unpremeditated, 
genuine. 

While the most permanent expression of personality, 

, nevertheless character is not a stationary thing. It is a 

> progressive, developing thing. Especially in early life, 

the change and development of character are super- 
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ficially evident and present the only adeqaate state- 
ment of tlie problem of education. As has already been 
seen, the growth of mental function aa a whole waits, in 
early life, upon the growth of the physical organism ; in 
later life, it becomes more independent, developing 
under the law of volition ; but in both cases it is still, 
with the physiL-al organism, subject to iuflnences from the 
conditions which envisage the personality as a whole. 

We may speak of the " innate gift of nature" as a 
man's endowment, that which he starts with, received by 
inheritance. It inchides all his potencies for develop- 
ment as far as they can be conceived apart from the 
external conditions in which alone they can be de- 
veloped. On the other hand, the sum of these external 
conditions from birth upward, considered as influencing 
character, we may call environment. 

The question as to the nature of present character, 
is accordingly this : what is the law of the development 
of a man's endowment in relation to his enviroumeut? 
Two great principles already arrived at find further 
application here, i.e., the principles of adaptation and J 
habituation, I 

Development of Character through Choice. It is by 
choice, that these principles get their application. 
Choice plays the part in the development of charaot«r 
that nervous reactions play in the development of the 
sentient organism. Nervous reactions were found to be 
to a degree selective and adaptive ; and further, it ap- 
peared that such adaptations become fixed in structure 
by the principle of habit. So choice is selective and 
adaptive, and its reactious create tendencies toward 
those habitual performances which are the outcome of 
character. 

It is in final choice that the reaction of endowmenfci | 
upon new environing conditions becomes evident. 
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Ji*s potential choice represents that which is already 
■ In him. Any modification of potential choice is doe to 
influences from without, to eiiviroiiment. The conse- 
quent reaction tends to identify the man with the new 
consideration before foreign to him. He has taken it up 
in his deliberation, given it a place in the list of motives 
which appeal to him, and thus disclosed a desire, whim, 
preference, now more important to him because he once 
has harbored it Character, accordingly, as an expressive 
thing, has thus taken a step in its development through 

ttiie influence of eovironment. 
I The potential choice of a man at any time, therefore, 
mpresents all the final choices of his past life. Each 
link in the chain of volitions, from the present back to 
his first exercise of choice, has involved these elements. 
The very first act of choice of a human being is already 
apressive of the accommodation of himself to his cir- 
mstances. Indeed, it is through the stress of circum- 
iDces, throogh the necessity imposed by muscular re- 
iBtances,%'iolent pains, and crying appetites, that volition 
D the first place takes its rise. 

Accordingly, it is easy to see that environment enters 
\ the development of character in three ways. First, 
i way we have already seen : it presents new ends for 
Sioice. Secood, it becomes a conscious influence over 
our prospective choices. We decide our questions sub- 
ject to future hght, circumstance, fortune. The char- 
acter thus grows pliable, the will cautious, action hypo- 
thetical. This result of euvironment is a more complex 
and refined application of the law of habituation. Where 
uniformity of experience prevails, action grows habitual. 
Where lack of uniformity prevails, distrust and caution 
grow hnbitaal. The latter is more unusual, since nni- 
formity is more easily seen aud accommodated to : but 
\ is equally real — the tendency of reflective thought 
1 the relative values of experieuces, to make men 



' ecaptical in their opinions and unentliaBiastic in their 
deportment. It simply means that indecision, which is 
the enemy of habit, paralyzes voUtioD ; for habit makes 
volition spontaneous and impulsiTe. 

Third, the principal inflnence of enTironment is un- 
doubtedly before and during the early rise of volitioD. 
In very early childhood, authority is the controlling in- 
fluence in moulding actual choice, and thus in flxing char- 
acter. So important is this that some writers ' find in the 
"word of command" the foundation of all subsequent 
authority, moral as well as legal. However thia may be, 
the observation of children shows to what a remarkable 
extent the authoritative suggestion of a parent sets the 
inclinations and forms the habits of his child. Even in 
the matter of physical appetites, hies and dislikeB may 
be to a large extent controlled.' Imitation and sug- 
gestion start reactions which become habitual. The 
unconscious lesson of a bad example learned by a child 
from his father is one of nature's most impressive 
pieces of moral instruction. Moral contagion of charac- 
ter is as direct and unconscious as physical contagion 
of disease. Further, early social conditions, family, 
school, and play associates, create a milieu which makes 
endowment practically helpless as to the methods of its 
expression during the early years of life. Educationally, 
the tremendous influence of en^'ironment is the more 
apparent since it is jnst at this period that the child 
begins to reach those conceptions which serve as point 
of departure for moral feeling. 

The relative strength of heredity and environment is tbni ' 
a matter of varying adjustment. In many cas^B the virlie 
growth of inherited tendency may ontlive and defy the most 
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* The diet of ft child from one to two years of age mtj be made tb» 
bnsiB of pcnosncDl appetites t>y Juillcioua suggeetiou of rellab aDd 
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I careful or aireleaa training. Galton e)iows thia in his inter- 
esting inquiry touching the development of twins.' It cer- 
tainly is not to be expected that the environineiit of a single 
lifetime will undo the acquisitious of genemtiona in environ- 
ment equally forceful. But generally, the effects of heredity 
are not so uniform in fixing positive traits of character. K 
child inherits not only from his immediate parents, but from 
theirs, and Galtou'a " law of reversion to type" would tend to 
neutralize those prominent traits which survive. Conse- 
quently an important jKirt of character, it is aafe to say, remains 
to find its form of development in the conditions environing 
the individual life. The development of character may be 
represented by a line {x, endowment) broken by the recurrent 
intersection of other lines (y, y', etc., environment), the 
angles thus formed being points of choice (a, a', etc., potea- 
tial, and b, b', etc., final), as follows: 
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% 3. Inttiation of Motives Br Attention. 



I Coming closer to the actual method of voluntaiy at- 
tention, we seem to find a wide range of apparent excep- 
tions to the law of motives as now stated. The atten- 
tion, we know, intensifies a mental state. It is possible 
simply bj dwelling upon a consideration to increase its 
importance to us, to give it preponderating influence in 
our deliberation, and, finally, to convince ourselves of 
its supreme desirableness. It looks, if not like the Lni- 
tiatioD of new motives by the attention, at least like the 
initiation of new intensity in old motives. This effect is 
farther exaggerated by the fading ont of other motives 
in oonseqaence of the withdrawal of the attention from 

' Inquiriti into JJvman Paeulty, pp. 310 S. 



them in favor of the "star actor." The important qnes- 
tion is : Is this exercise of the attention itself aumo- 
tived — independent of the conditions of endowment and 
environment already pointed oat? TliiB qnestion must 
1)6 answered in the negative, for several reasons. 

1. Such a result often follows upon the involantary 
■exercise of the attention. By a sudden stimulos from 
without, the attention is shifted, leaves the chain of de- 
liberation, dwells npon an alternative before subordi- 
nate, and so changes the throw of volition. A burglar 
greedy of gain contemplates a robber^', bat a harmless 
noise starts associations which suggest danger, and he 
deserts his enterprise. Any incident which arouses the 
attention from its line of easiest passage, and gets it 
concentrated upon a different train, is apt to modi^ 
choice. So lawyers aim to divert the attention of jury- 
men from the claims of mercy by exhibiting bloody 
weapons, dwelling upon terrible incidents, and thaa 
getting the attention under the lead of strong emotion. 
In these cases there is clearly no factor apart from the 
«n\-ironment and the elements of character which re- 
spond to it. 

2. It seems possible to divide all cases of such ap- 
parent initiation of motive intensity into two classes; 
one, tlie cases of involuntary attention mentioned, and 
the other, cases of deliberation. It I have no intention 
at all in the matter, no trace of preference for the motive 
whose intensity is strengthened, then it is clearly inrol- 
nntarj — a matter of the reactive consciousness. Bat as 
soon as any such preference comes in — any physical, 
mental, or emotional motive for wishing to intensify this 
particular alternative— then my choice is already made, 
and I am fooling myself in thinking that I am reaching 
an unbiassed decision. Moat of the instances are of this 
latter kind. They are the becoming conscious of the 
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great class of volitioual stimuli already described as 
affects. Habit, for example, becomes coascioas in its iu- 
fluence on voUtion ; vague physical and emotional states 
whicli are never distinguished from the fnndameutal 
tone of our personality reveal themselves thus, as ele- 
ments of it. 

Hence we may conclude that this phenomenon is only 
a phase of the general mystery of attention. By atten- 
tion, deliberation takes place, and choice is the outcome 
of this deliberation. When we are absolutely outside 
the range of deliberation, instead of finding ourselves in 
the presence of altogether unconditioned activity, we 
only revert back to activity of the reflex type. 



§ 4. Freedom op the Will. 

In the light of the foregoing, the problem of the free- 
dom of the will takes at least an intelligible form of 
statement. Freedom of the man is perhaps a better 
way of stating it. Yet the term freedom suggests a com- 
parison with the conditions of physical causation which 
is essentially misleading. It would be well if this dis- 
cussion were thrown into terms of psychological meaning 
independent of popnlar usage altogether. The statement 
of the following alternative views may suffice to bring 
out the real point at issue in the free-will controversy. 

I, IndBtarminism. On this view of volition, choice 
is absolutely unconditioned. The will, or the agent 
through the will, asserts Itself as it sees fit : it is in no 
way conditioned either upon motives, brain activities, 
or external circamstance. Pure indetenniniam is also 
called " accidentalism." In opposition to sach a new of 
volition it may be said : 

1. It is altogether nnpsychological. The most thor- 
ough search of consciousness iliscuverB no such cases of 
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absolntely unmotived choice. 2. It leads logically to I 
one oi two alternatives : either the will haa no relation 
whatever to its social and physical environment, in which 
case it can have in turn no influence of anj kind upon it ; 
or it moves by chance, whim, caprice, which if tme would 
violate the uniformity and stability of character. 3. It • 
is altogether unnecessary for the purpose for which it is 
usually urged, i.e., in the interest of moral responsibility ■ 
and obligation ; for an uni'elated will wonld be responsi- 
ble to no authority, and a will that moved by chance 
would know no law, ludeterminism is claimed chiefly 
by the unreflecting, who fail to see that in holding voli- 
tion to be motiveless, they cat off the agent himself from 
all voluntary expression. 



n. External Determinism : the view of all those who 
by any method bring volition within the chain of natural 
cause and effect ; all who hold that there is no activity < 
in the voluntary or relational consciousness not reduc- 
ible to motive forces. On this view, that is, motives are 
forces in reference to one another, effects in reference to 
the brain in which they have their causal support ; voli- 
tion is the consciousness of the outcome of a conflict of 
forces. It is part of the " epiphenomenon" theory of 
consciousness already explained. This theory in tors 
evokes several criticisms. 

1. The theory begs the difficulty of passing from the 
external to the internal : from a brain process to coo- 
Bciousness. It forgets that this gulf has not been crossed. 
To assume a uniform psycho-physical connection is a very 
different thing from assuming that conscionsness is a 
epiphenomenon. If determinism ever be established at i 
all, it will be a determinism which reduces volition to 
other states of consciousness, not one that presumes to 
blot out consciousness altogether. 

2. After we get in consciousness, we have no right to ' 
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spplj tbe law of physical cansatioD to motives. It is 
most wanton assamption from every point of view, 
except that of physical analogy. Motives persistently- 
elnde the application of the symbolism of natural 
caosation. M'here in the play of motives is the law of 
resultant ? Statistics showing uniformity of marriages, 
crimes, etc., in a community, simply prove that men have 
A common nature, and are appealed to by common 
motives ; and that variations of choice positive and 
negative equate with each other. The same is true of 
the number of drowning accidents on the sea-coast, and 
it would be just as logical to claim that all who were 
drowned were pushed into the water and held under as 
to claim that uniformity in the aggregate indicates cause 
ud effect in individual choice. 

3. Physical causation presents us no analogy to tbe 
selecting, intensifying, abbreviating, and synthesizing 
activity of attention. As far as tbe analysis of physio- 
logical function has gone, reflex action is its purest 
type ; yet even in the cerebral processes which underlie 
volition, directive modifications of the reflex have to be 
presupposed. Even though the law of conserratiou 
sweep through the brain, as we bold it does; yet it is 
only when selective consciousness is present, and pre- 
sumably because it is present, that the resulting reac- 
tions are what tbey are. In order to prove the position, 
apperception would have to be reduced to association, 
&nd association made a function of cerebral dynamics 
only. 

4. As a matter of fact, we know no external ioflnence 
which can compel the will. When we do influence 
another it is by previous knowledge of his inner char- 
acter — tbe mental habits spoken of ; but that, at its best, 
is by no means a certain device. It is true that if there 
were no other consideration against motive determinism, 
this fact might be considered due to the complexity of 



the forces involved : bat in the fact of the conscious syn- 
iheais of choice, it seems to have a readier ezpLanatioti. 

HI. Immanent Determuuam. This doctrine holds 
that there is in man a principle of rtaUzatton — the realiza* 
tion both of himself and of an universaJ conseiousuess 
through him. In volitiou this principle attains advance- 
ment The innermost nature of a mau is, therefore, 
necessarUj expressed in every act of choice. It is a free 
expression of what the mau is, and, consequently, of all 
that he represents as part of the world : bat it, at the 
same time, unconsciooslj realizes a broader development 
in which all indiWduals are factors. 

As far as this theory is psychological, it is tenable. 
Whatever is immanent must be included in the nature of 
that in which it is immanent : so volition is, after all, 
for psychology, simply the expression of the nature of 
the man himself. J 

All metapbvBical conatraction upon tbis basis, howev^, is" 
foreign to psycnoloj^. The question then is : Is the poeition 
well taken that choice is of such a character as to afford a basis 
for an immanental view ? This is true only on condition tbat 
we find some interpretation of choice by which volition is a- 
oonditioned but not a caused thing. As soon as we make it a 
caused thing, then thnt which is the immanent canse is no 
longer fully identical with the will, i.e., ia no longer fully 
immanent, and we go back to external determiniBtii. 

IV. Freedom as Self-Bxprosaion. Our view is now 
narrowed down to very strait limits. The considera- 
tion of motives has led to several determinations: 1. 
Choice is never motiveless. 2. The end chosen i» 
always a synthesis of all present motives, and is ade- 
quately expressed by no one of them. 3, This syn- 
thesis ia an activity sui generic : it finds no analogy Id 
the composition of physical forces. 

These positions find their only explanation in ' 
sappositdon that the existence back of choice incladei 
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I in its own nature both the motives and the ToUtion.' 
I The motives do not grow into volition, nor does the 
I Tolition stand apart from the motives. The motives art 
I partial expreasiovs, the volition is a total expression of the 
I tame existence. How the motives pass into or stimulate 
I TolitioQ is the law of mental development, a law which 
I lias DO analogy in external nature. The relation of this 
I law to brain-development is again a higher exhibition of 
] that psycho-phjsical connection which has been as- 
I aumed ; a connection which is real, but which yet does 
not prejudice the laws of development on one side or 
the other. As has been said, this seems to point to some 
onderlying unity in which the antithesis between mech- 
anism and volition is resolved. 
I Freedom, therefore, is a fact, if by it we mean the ex- 
I pression of one's self as conditioned by past choices and 
present environment It is not a fact, in any sense which 
denies that volition is thus conditioned, first, upon the 
actual content of conscionsness as it swings down the tide 
of the personal life and presses outward for motor expres- 
I sion ; and second, upon the enviromng circumstances 
' which draw the motor consciousness out. Free choice 
is a synthesis, the outcome of which is, in every case, 
conditioned upon its elements, but, in no case, caused 
by them. A logical inference is conditioned upon its 
premises, but it is not caused by them. Both inference 
and choice express the nature of the conscious principle 
and the unique method of its life. 

The much-debated qnestion whether a man could have 

chosen differently in the same circiimstancee, is seen to be 

quite irrelevant ; for the reason thnt the circum stances can 

never be twice the same. Yet it is plain that to say that the 

I apperceptive proceas of choice might iasno differently is to 

' SpiDou laya : " Will, oonddered witb regArd to mind and bodjr 
I lop-tbcr. [U] Dotlilog el«e tluui the being of thcmui himself. " JSM., 
I ut. Schol. 
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BOppose some change in its content ; some change wfaiol 
brings out another phase of the man's character for exprea 
sion. But aa has been seen, sach changes may be so slight, 
so suporflcial, and yet may work such results in volition — 
that it is no wonder we overlook their presence, and take the 
case for one of possible mental initiation. 

Care should be taken to distinguish between the 
question of freedom and that of the relation between 
body and mind. If consciousness is an epiphenomenon, 
then the external determinist has his way ; but if cos- 
sciousness be a synthetic thing, still the determinist is 
not necesaarily excluded. For a spiritual synthetic re- 
action may be a link in a series of such reactions can* 
sally related to one another. Further, if consciousness 
do not interfere in any way in the play of brain energies, 
jet the will might be conceived as an agency which does 
not consent, which protests against its physical power- 
lessness, as does the paralytic. Much confusion is 
current from the failure to keep these two qaestions 
distinct.' 

Feeling of Freedom. The feeling of freedom seems to 
be made up of two other feelings about equally, i.e., the 
feeling of alternatives and the feeling of agency or power. 
The latter is rather a felt reminiscence than a state of 
original sensibility. It rests largely upon memory o£ 
past stimulations or inhibitions of the movements now 
alternative to one another. Preyer ' holds that there is 
true will only when there is positive inhibitory power 
over the movement iu question in each case. This is 
clearly not the case in imitative volition, when the move- 
ment is attempted for the first time : but yet in these 
cases past volitions of other movements are sufficient to 
give the memory of power. It is probable that this feel- 
ing of power or agency gets rapidly generalized awaj 
' For eiample, HOffding, OuUiaei. vn. B. 6. & 
' Mind qf Oie Child, Irana., i. pp. 192-». 
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im muscular movements in particular, to alternatiTe 
ends to which muscular reactious are only means. The 
feeling of alternatives, as has been seen, also goes 1>efare 
■volition, or is also due to reminiscence. Hence the feeling 
of freedom is subject to the criticism already urged 
against the sense of alternatives : it depends upon the 
divisioD in consciousness which I feel it is for myself, 
my own apperceptive activity, to solve in the future.' 
At the moment of volition there is no feeling of freedom. 
Kather, when the fiat goes forth, there is a sense of 
irrevocableness, of once-for-all conclusiveness ; a feeling 
" having thrown one's self over a moral precipice. 

Feeling of Besponsibility. As soon as an act has taken 
place, a new phase of feeling arises, that of responsibility. 
It arises only when the stimuli to will have been stamped 
with the seal of one's private ownership. I do not feel 
responsible for my desires, impulses, emotions, except as 
far as I hare ratified them at some time by my choice. 
Besponsibility is a feeling of a past explicit choice, just 
as freedom is the feeling of the possibility of such a fnture 
choice. As attaching to all final choice, this feeling is 
called natural responsibility. It is only the sense of 
ownership in the deed and its consequences. When the 
motive conditions include a command imposed by an ex- 
ternal authority, it becomes legal responsibility ; when 
the imperative of duty is a felt condition in the decision, 
it IB moral responsibility. The feeling of moral respon- 
Bibility for wrong-doing passes quickly into r 



' J«»eD notes this future reference of the feeling. Ftgthotogit, p. 8C8. 
Ulrict iaya. " tVecdom of will U only ff««dom of chojco, for all we feel 
free to do is to cbnosc whicb of the present Impulses we will follow." 
(Mt und dtr Meiuch. 3ie Auf., u. 



g 5. Effects of Volition. 

ExpresBiTe Elffecte. TLe immediate effects of volun- 
tary attention have already been briefly mentioned. 
Physiologically, we find certain sensationa of concentra- 
tion in the head, principally at the sense-organ through 
which the stimulus is received. The skin of the head is 
drawn forward and knotted on the forehead, in visual | 
attention. Experiments show an increase in the blood'4 
supply in the organ attended to. In attention to i 
picture of imagination, or in attentive thought, the eyei 
roll upwards and around, and there is a feeling of e» 
ploration or searching in the back of the sknll.' 
strong effort, moreover, there is a setting nf the epiglottis ' 
and a compression of the jaws. All these indications are 
additional to the es;plosive or inhibitive effect to which 
the effort itself is aimed, and which it in so far accoin« 
plishes. 

These expressive changes are rather the accompaoi-' 
ments than the effects of attention. They bear much the 
same relation to volition that emotional expression does 

' I chu tad no ground whatever for Feirier's assertion Ibat no 
preseataiion can be voluntarily attended to that caaoot be visually 
pictured. It Is easy to fixate the eyes on a poJDt and at the saiue liuie 
follow a luue through meo tally, or to think of a single note wUhoul the 
" iudlrect picturing of the source, iostruroeut, clrcumBtances" which 
Ferrler tbluks uccessary (Fanclioju of Ihe Brain, 2d ed., p. 4M). Dar- 
win Is much truer in saying iBrpr. ijf Emotion, 2d ed., p. 280): " The 
expressioa of a pcreon sunk in thought la especially remarkable for the 
UDdetenniued direction of the eye9"~the opposite of visual atteniloo. 
Nor ia there sufficient ground for [be view that the intellectual plcttir- 
log of BD object in attention is always brought about through the reviv&l 
of muscular experiences (Ribut. N. Lange, PhUoi. Btudien. tv). Slue* 
muscular experiences involve space, and spacial experiences are mod j 
re presentable. It Is true that many revivals are suggested by muscular 1 
revivals ; but the evidence does not show that it is always so. C(. ^ 
James' interesting treatment of preperccptlon— the appercepltre 
preparation of mind for the aaalmilatlon of a new object L»e. eit., I. 
pp. 438 ft. 
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> mental excitement They are, moreover, commou to 
*^eflex and voluntary attention and can be artificially 
■"^iroduced. A brainless animal can be stin:iilated in such 
-^ way as to show the expression of high attention. 

Effects Proper. The more legitimate effects of volun- 
"tary attention are the muscular contractions and inhibi- 
tions which follow it Attempts are being made to bring 
these also under the conquest of artificial production ; 
the behef being that volition as a self-determining thing 
will then go to the wall. Fere claims ' that the increase 
in force, rapidity, and precision of movements voluntarily 
attended to may be brought abont by mechanical means 
(weights, high air-pressure, lying posture, etc.), the 
additional force coming from other parts of the system. 
Beclard contends that the extremest muscular teusiou 
is found in the immobility or static contraction charac- 
teristic of voluntary attention, and that the attention is 
this extreme expenditure of ner^'ous force: he points to 
the fact that the diffusion and repose of attention is at 
once the relaxation of all muscular contraction down to 
the complete inactivity, on both sides, seen in sleep.* 
Loeb ' and others find that when definite motor centres 
are destroyed there is a prolonged period of inertia in 
the limbs affected ; more voluntary effort has to he made 
to move them : this is held to indicate that effort is the 
drawing of nervous force from other regions. 

As to the experimental endeavor, there is no reason 
that it should not be to some degree successful.' Why 
should not there be — indeed must there not be? — a 
physical antecedent to every such physical change ; and 
why may not physiology in some cases discover it? But 
when there is such an artificial production of the effects 
' Rfvat PhiUvophiqiu. Oct. ISSO. 

• Ibid., p. 401. 
' PJWgtT'i ArMe, xxxix. 

* Cf. ftbOTe. CIuip. 1. g 8, 8. 




mto iakibitm a fcei of pan- Wkoa filiMiBiihk, by » 
p«»«iui isv, iiicy toid to CM Bt i pM. Tbas a liiik ta 
fcfad Iwi w Mn iii M tinii mad mof f ■ eat whereby awi- 
oiies of plcttsazea and pains baeoMe «**—'■"*■ to adap- 
tm reaetioiiA- Sacb a prinstiTe lav of self-preaeiTatiui 
is Meo in lover orders of life, vhere there is no delibeia- 
tire choice, and where the oonditiona are sach that a Tecy 
narrow range of adaptatioDs suffices to continoe the 
creatare's existence. Bat with the haman infant this is 
altogether insafficient' The exbaordioary complexitr of 
the life for which he is destined renders necessary a mna- 

■ AboTC, Chap. XV. g 2- 

> B*lo. 

' iMze. Spencer, Schoelder : for s disciudOD of Ui« rise of Tolontuy 
InhfbftloD of rcfleie*. wllh expeiimeaia] erjdence. we Prayer, he eO., 
I. pp. 237'SI. 

• Sully : *ee bf* goad dlMUMioo, OuUiitM, pp. 897 ff. Schneider^ 
rkw really •pproxiroaics Sully's, aince the former derives refleSM from 
nMCtinni origiiuiUy kccompauled by teeliog. 

' Agklnit Bain, to whum the derelopmeiil so f&r te dtM. Atuv 
aitd IntelUot. pp. 801-U ; BmAUom and Will, pp. 80&-a79. 
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calar pliability which cannot wait upon the exigencies 
of accidental or inBttnctiTe motor experience. Hence 
his long infancy is spent in streQUOUS effort. To his 
natural aversion to pain he adds deliberate contrivance 
to aTert it ; to saggeation he adds persistent imitation ; 
to experience lie adds voluntary experiment. And all 
his education is supported by instruction from without. 
The muscular system is thus brought under voluntary 
control generally, so far as to subser\'e the demands of 
life ; and in particular directions, farther, as employment 
or preference demands it 

Such control extends to the inhibition in part of many 
reflex functions, such as coughing, sneezing, shivering, 
eta,' in some few instances to the automatic processes, 
and tends to break up instincts and dispose their elements 
differently. Only those muscles are available for will 
which have organic connection with the cerebrum. Some 
of the available muscles of the body, however, never come 
under voluntary control, because they are not of use. 
For example, the muscles of the ear may be made avail- 
able for moving the ear voluntarily after repeated effort. 

Moral Control." Similarly the impulses and desires 
are brought under a law of reasonable activity. The 
lawless indulgences of childhood partly correct them- 
selves by their natural penalties. But in this sphere 
conflicts between immediate and remote results render 
the pleasures and pains of experience altogether inade- 
quate aa a guide of life. The balancing of results which 
is the slow work of prudence is supplemented by the 
counsels and forced precepts of teacher and parent. 
Obedience is the schoolmaster to self-restraint And 
gradanlly reverence for persons becomes reverence for 



■ OrctiBDakf. AreK-fUr Anat. u. Phyt . leSB. p. 179. 
• 8«e Bftlu's eicellenl remarks, Eauituma a/td Witt, chap. IX, uid Ibe 
reDUuk* on impulse above, Cbftp III. j^2. 
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moderaiiou, aud obedience passes vaio prvdeniial control. 
Moral control is in its developmeDt closely couDected 
with prudential ; but, as lias been seen above, it finds its 
law of operation in the moral imperative which sets its 
own type of obedience and administers its own sanctioiiB. 
Further, just as physical control passes into the state 
of subconscious innervation and contraction necessary 
for the uprightness, due balancing, and habitual adjust- 
ments of the body, so with mental and moral controL 
The we 11- harmonized mental life is a life of rej^lated flow : 
imagination is adjusted to fact, association held in to the 
requirements of logical procedure, emotion restricted to 
its due impelling influence, will moderated by delibera- 
tion. All this is a gradual outcome, and the final result 
takes its coloring from the degree of mental equilibrium 
we consciously attain by our individual choices aud 
efforts. Volitions conform more and more to the role of 
a guiding intention, right or wrong. Just as in the 
sphere of sensuous feeling there is a fund of common 
fixed sensibility, cceniesthesis ; so in the mental sphers 
we find a similar fund of relatively permanent will-stim- 
ulus, a conceptual coeuics thesis, so to apeak, or tetnpera- 
ment. Thus, also, moral choices become habitual, and 
Tightness of choice passes iuto virtue of character. 

It is in the d is integration of these voluntary motor intui- 
tiouB and the loss of the inhibitions on which tbey depend, 
that disease of the will takes its rise. Its first manifestation is 
Lick of control in one way or another. It may be due either 
to a diminution of the innibitive process in some special brain- 
area, or to a decay of the co-ordinating and selecting function 
as a whole. Tendencies toward impulsive and capricious 
action, the reign of fixed ideas and monomanias, of suicide 
and murder, kicptotniinia, dipsomania, etc., all these are 
exaggerated instances of what we all feel in the "irritation" 
of extreme fatigue, and the sudden promptings of impnlso 
which WG arc able to control but not to silence.' The opposite 
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tendency is seen in the so-calle*! "insanity of doubt;" a con- 
dition in which the inhibitive procesa is so devetojwd that uo 
mental decision is ever sufficieiit for confident action. This 
nguin may take the form of general apathy and taismez-faire j 
or it may be confined to a particular reaction or choice, as in 
patients who are never anro on a point of qneation or matter 
of fact, but return to it again and again in abnormal repeti- 
tion.' 



% 6. Rational Aspects of Volition. 

^taitioD of Power, The rise of tbe intuition of power 
has already been briefly indicated.' The alwve aualysix 
of effort reveals to ns the concrete fact — voluntary atten- 
tion — in which it ultimately rests. Whatever their 
metaphysical validity may or may not be, we reach the 
ideas of self-agency and other-agency through efforts of 
our own against resistances. Just as space and time are 
revealed as intuitions through intellectual synthesis, and 
jnst as ideals are felt apprehensions of truths which lie 
beyond intellectual coustrnction, so in volition we most 
recognize a regulative principle of agency, or power, 
which is the essence of experiences characterized by the 
term "will." 

Intuition of Obligation. The categorical natnre of 
the feeling of obiigatton has also been noted above.' We 
found that duty was imperative and, in its form of com- 
mand, universal. Given the right, the mitat of our obli- 
gation to perform it is the most unequivocally bindiuR 
thing that we mortals know. In other words, obligation 
is a regulative and constitutive principle of the activity 
of wUl. 

On volition, coosalt : Jamea, toe eit.. a. chap, xxvi, and his refer- 
ences; H5ffdlng, Outtiftet, ni, A and B: Volkmaon, LthrbtKh, 

' Ad csanipic U given b7 Knapp. Amtr. Joura. I^/d., ill. p. L 

■ Sen*m and InUU4et, clinp. xv, g 5. 

■ Cbkp. IX. g 7. 
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§§147-49; Babier, PBychdlogie, chap, xxxrin; Serd, PByth. Phys,^ 
liv. y. chaps, iv-v: Green, Pr6leg<ymena to Ethics^ bk. n. chaps, i-ii; 
Schneider, Mensch. WiUe, chap, xni; Sally, Outlines, chap, xiy; 
Spencer, Psychology, part iv, clmp. ix, and Essays (1868), voL L pp. 
800-824; Bain, Emotions and WiU, part il chaps, ii-yu; Wa!ra, 
loc. cit. ; James Mill, Analysis, chaps, xxii-xxiv; Drbal, LBhrhuch, 
§§ 187-42; Perez, First Three Years, chap, zii; Carpenter, Ment. 
Phys., b. I. chap, ix, 2, 8, 4; Gamier, Trait4 des FacuUis de VAme^ 
bk. y; F6r6, Physiologie de V Attention, Revue Philos., 1890; Wnndt, 
PhUos, Studien, i, p. 887 ff.; (Moral Oontrol) refs. by Dewey, i^- 
chology, p. 416; Morell, Outlines, pt. vi; Fortlage, System der Psych,, 
§§ 86-94; Edwards, Inquiry into the WiU; Fooill^, La lAberU et le 
Diterminisme, See also the references on '* volontary moyement^' 
at the end of the preceding chapter. 

Further Problems for Study : 

Nature and limits of responsibility and freedom; 

Physical process of volition; 

Theories of volition; 

Philosophical implications of the doctrine of volition. 
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EDUCATIONAL F8YCHOLOGT : BIBUOORAFHT. 

The following references on the applicatio&B of psjcho- 
lo^cal truthB, in the training of the youthful mind, nut; be 
of eervice to teachers. What tonchera need is not a " system 
of pedagogy," but a living and aympathetic knowledge of 
children, Tho following titles are selected from a great 
many, both because they are acceesible, and because the writer 
has found them suggestive. 

OnEducniionalT'sychohi/y: Sully, Outlines of Ptychology 
{in locis) ; Radestock, Habit and its Importance in Educa- 
tion ; Comp«yr6, Lectures on Pedagogy ; Froebel, Education 
of Man; Quj&u, Education and Heredity; Bain, Education 
as a Science ; Perez, I' Education dhs ie Berceau ; Egger, 
Oe f Intelligence et du Langage chez les Enfants; ' de Saus- 
snre, U Education progressive ; Lange, VM>er Apperc^tion ; 
Barth, Ueber den Umaang ; Pfisterer, PddagogiscHe Psycho- 
logie ; Wieae, Die Bildung des WHlens ; Rosenkranz, Phi- 
losophy of Education ; McLellan, Applied Psychology ; 
Marion, Psychologie appliquie d VEducation ; Rosmini, 
Method in Education ; Hopkins, Educational Psychology ; 
Tate, Philosophy of Educnltoti (ed. Sheib) ; Warner, Lectures 
o« Mental Faculty; Baldwin, Infant Psychology, Scietice, 
XVI (1890), p. 351 ff.; Yeomans, Culture of the Olverfing 
Powers of Children ; Hall, Education of the Will, Princeton 
Reviev}, 1682. 

Qeneral Works on Pedagogy : Herbart, Pddagopk ( Werke, 
«d. Hartenstein, vols. 10 and 11); Waitx, Altgemetne Pddago- 
gile ; Spencer, On Education; Pitch, Lectures on Teaching; 
Johonnot, Principles and Practice of Teaching ; Thring, 
Theory and Practice of Teaching; Memi^er, Orundsdtu 

' I am Informed th&t an English tranalBiion of ihU work Is tn 
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der Erziehung ; StrQmpel, PsycJiologUche PdSaqOffik , 
SchnltzB, Uebersichi uber PMagogik ; Sichnmann, Le/irbuch ' 
der Pddagogik (esp. vol. ii) ■ Browning (Oaoar), Introduc- 
tion to Eaucattonai Tkeorieg and Aspects of Education ; 
Qnick, Essays on Edticaiiowil Reformers; Sidgwick fA.), 
Lectures on Education ; FrOhlich, Wiasenscha/lltche Pamgo- 

gik. 

Bibliographies of Education : Diesterweg, Wegweiser tur 
Bildung (5tn ed.) ; Hall nnd Mansfield, Btbliogrophy of \ 
Education{to 1876 ; has many minorerrora); Bihliogrttphy in 
Pddagog. Jakresberichf, 1885 ; Ollenden, Bibliographie d« 
I'Euseignement primaire (esp. vol. in, Monographits poD 
gogiques, Paris, 1889) ; Sounenachein's Cyclopedia ofMdiu 
Hon (ed. Fletcher, 1889). 
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DREAM-EXCITATION. 
The direct influence of sligbt sense-etimuH upon the flow 
nnd make-up of our dream -consciousness is a well-known 
fact, which can be proved by artificial experimeut («« 
Maury, Le Sotnmeil et les Reves, p. 132 3.), but which it is 
difficult to confirm under ordinary circumBtancea, since wo 
seldom waken after a well-marked dream -experience ra time 
to catch the stimulus, or without altering the stimulus by 
moTement, etc. On the night of October 22rl, I had a dream 
which perfectly fulfilled the conditions of this experiment. I 
fell asleep about eleven o'clock, and found myself with a com- 
panion in a wood, watching a number of woud-cutt«re at 
work. After looking at them tor some time, one of the 
workmen drew my attention qnite suddenly by giring forth a 
strange sound, half-mnsical and half-speech, by which ho 
seemed to be trying to express something to his neighbor ; 
and the sound came with every blow of his axe in regular 
rhythm. The sound seemed to me distinctly familiar and 
yet very strange, and I turned to my friend and said, " What 
an apology for conversation !" Just as I spoke I awoke, and 
the souno of the peculiar tone of a clock down-stairs striking 
tweWe broke in upon my conscionsnesa. The four remaining 
strokes of the clock preserved exactly the rhythm of the woo^ 

■ From 8ci*net, vol. xii (IB8tl), No 800. 
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filiopp3r*s &xe ; and not onl; bo, but the sense of fsmiliaritf 
vhicn had puzzled me in the dream was relieved with a glow 
of pleasure as I recognised the sound of the clock. 

This experience dlustrates also the remarkable swiftness 
with which new sunsations are assimilated to the character of 
a previons dream -consciousness. Before the clock began, the 
men were simply cutting, without order or distiuction. But 
when the sound broke in it was at once accommodated to the 
scene by important mudiGcations. One workman is siugk-d 
out : he begins to ply his ase in the regular time of the clock- 
beats, and to give forth a sound whicli preserves in its gen- 
eral character the peculiarities of the real sound. Now, since 
I experienced in the dream uo less than fonr beats, us the 
rhythm was perfectly estabtishud and clear in my conscious- 
neae, and there remained four beats after I awoke, this whole 
accommodation must have taken place in the interval between 
the first and the fifth beitt (for it was then twelve o'clock). 
I hare since measured the interval between the strokes of the 
clock, and find it to be two secouda. The whole time from 
the first to the fifth beat was therefore eight seconds. From 
this should bo taken the time occupied by the daxed stnte 
between dreaming and waking, — say, at least, an interval of 
from two to fonr seconds, libere remains a period of four 
to six seconds as the time of accommodation. This may be 
called, in a very rough way, the reaction time for a complex 
case of constructive imagination ; for the constructive imagi- 
nation is nothing more tlian the free play of images in forms 
of ideal composition, due to the influx of additions from the 
sensorium. There is no direct waj of menfiuring this time in 
the waking state, since the attention interferes with the pro- 
cess. 
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NUMBER FORMS. 

A NUUBEB of instances of Mr. Galton's "Number Forme" 
have been reported to the writer. The accompanying cut 
(see next ^Se), kindlv drawn out with grest care by Mr. 
Courteney Thorpe, of Boston, the gifted actor, may serve to 
illnstrate the peculiarity. The following description from 
Oalton must suffice here. The reader will find the subject 
amply discussed in bis book. 
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• 

''The peculiarity in question is found, speaking very 
roughly, in about 1 out of every 30 adult males and 15 
females. It consists in the sudden and automatic appearance 
of a vivid and invariable 'form' in the mental field of 
view, whenever a numeral is thought of, and in which each 
numeral has its own definite place. This form may consist 
of a mere line of anv shape, or a peculiarly arranged row or 
rows of figures, or of a shaded space/' ' Among Americans, 
the " forms'' seem to be much rarer than Ghdton's figures 
(1 in 30 and 1 in 15) would lead us to expect. 

> Inquirim Mo Human FacuUif, pp. 114 ft. 
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V. movement, 884. 

Waitz— on "indifference," 277. 

TFaref— on extensity of feeling, 99; 
on pleasure and pain, 268. 

WaUon (J.)— on sensation, 59. 

Weber (£. H.)— principle of qieciflc 
energies, 44. 

TTund^— double-aspect of, 54; on 
8Bsthetic feeling, 284; on indif- 
ference, 278. 

Zbibdio— Z.'8 " golden cat," 286. 
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Thb principal objects of the Bcries arc to supply the lack—in 
some subjects very great — of authoritative books whose princi- 
ples are, so far as practicable. Illustrated by familiar American 
facts, and also to supply the other lack that the advance of Sci- 
ence perennially creates, of lext-books which at least do not 
contradict the latest ge n era tixai ions. The scheme systemati- 
cally outlines the field of Science, as the term is usually em- 
ployed with reference to general education, and includes 
Advanced Courses for maturer college students, BRiErEF 
Courses for beginners in school or college, and Elementary 
Courses for the younResi classes. The Briefer Courses are not 
mere abridgments of the larger works, but, with perhaps a 
«ingle exception, are much less technical in style and more 
elementary in method. While somewhat narrower in range 
of topics, they give equal emphasis to controlling principles. 
The following books in this series are already published : 

THE HUMAN BODr. By H. Newell Martin. Professor in 

the Johns Hopkins University. 
AdrAncad Court*. 8vo. 6$s pp. 

Designed to impart the kind and amount of knowledge eveiy 
educated person should possess of the structure and activities | 
and the conditions of healthy working of the human body. 
While intelligible to the general reader, it is accurate and suffi- 
ciently minute in details to meet the requirements of students 
who are not making human anatomy and physiology subjects of 
special advanced study. T^ regtilaridilions of tkf book tontadi 
nn appendix on Rtproduction and Devtlopmmt. CopUt v/ilkout 
this will b* ttnl wAen sp*ciaUy ordered. 

From the Chicago Tribvne; " The reader who (oUow* him ihrou^ 
to the end of ihe book will be betler informed on ihe subject of 
moderik physiology In its general features than most of the mrdical 
practitioners who rest on th« knowledge gained tn comparatively at), 
liquated text book*, and will, if possesied of average good Judgmeav 
and powers of discrimination, not be in any way confused by sir'" 
^Dl* of dubioiu queslioos or coadlcling views." 
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THE HUMAN BOOr.— Continued 
Briefar CourM. izmo. 364 pp. 

Aims to make ihe study of this branch of Natural Sdfcoce ■ 
source of discipline to ihe observing and reasoning ^ultiei, 
and not merely to present a set of facts, useful to know, which 
the pupil is to learn by heart, like the multiplication-iablc. 
With this in view, the author attempts to exhibit, so far as it 
practicable In an elementary trea,tise, the ascertained facts of 
Physiology as illustrations of, or deductions from, the two car- 
dinal principles by which it, as a department of modern science, 
is controlled, — namely, the doctrine of the "Conservation of 
Energy" and thai of the" Physiological Division of Labor." To 
the same end he also gives simple, practical directions to assist 
the teacher in demonstrating to the class the fundamental facts 
of the science. Tie book inctudei a chapter on the action upon 
the body of stimulants and narcotics. 

From HknrV S%-vi\\A.,FrB/iisorof Pkynalogy. Vnivmily of Mitki' 
gait; "The number of poor books meant lo serve the purpose of 
lext-books of physiology for schools is go Kreit that it is well t» 
define clearly the needs of such a work: I. That li shall contain ac- 
curate Blalements of (act. 3. That its fact* shall not be too numer- 
ous, but chosen so that the important truths are reco^iied in Ihejr 
true relations. 3. That the language shall be so lucid as to give no' 
excuse foi misunderstanding. 4. That (he value of Ihe study as a 
discipline to the reasoning faculties shall be continually kepi in view. 
1 know of no elemenuiy text-book which 11 the superior, if tba 
equal, of Prof, Martin's, as judged by these coadiiion*. 

Elementary Couria. i2mo. 36t pp. 

A very earnest attempt to present the subject so tfaal childreit 
may easily understand it, and. whenever possible, to start with 
familiar facts and gradually to lead up to less obvious ones. 
Th^ action on thi body of stimulants and narcotics is fully treated. 

From W. S. Perry, Supftinlendtni of SckioU. Ann Arhar. Mick.: 
" I find in it the same accuracy ol statement and scholarly strenglb 
that characlerife both the larger editions. The large relative space 
given to hygiene is futty in accord with the latest educational opinion. 
^nd practice; while the amount of anatomy and physiology comprised 
in the compact treatment of these divisions is quite enough for the 
most practical knowledge of Ihe subject. The handling of alcohol 
and narcutics is, In my opinion, especially good. The most admira- 
ble lealure of the book is its fine adapution to the capacity of youngei 
pupils. The diction is simple and pure, the style clear and direct, aoii 
the manner of presentation bright and I 
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ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newcomb. Professor in theJohn» 
Hopkins University, and Edward S. Holden, Director of 
the Lick Observatory, 
AdvMMiI Courts. 8va 513 pp. 

To facilitate its use by studenU of different grades, the sub- 
ject-maiter is divided into two classes, distinguished Ijy ihe siie 
of the type- Tlic portions in large type form a complete course 
for the use of those who desire only such a general knowledge 
of the subject as can be acquired without the application of ad- 
vanced mathematics. The portions in small type comprise ad- 
ditions for the use of those students who either desire a more 
detailed and precise knowledge of the subject, or who intend to 
make astronomy a special study. 

From C. A. Young, Pnftnor im Priiurltn Calltgt : " I conclude 
thAt it is dtrcictedly superior la anything eUe In the market on the 
same subject and designed (or the same purpose." 

Britfar CourM. i2mo. 352 pp. 

Aims to furnish a tolerably complete outline of the as- 
tronomy of to-day, in as elementary a shape as will yield satis- 
factory returns lor the learner's time and labor. It has been 
ubridEcd from the larger work, not by compressing the same 
matter into less space, but by omitting the details of practical 
astronomy, thus giving to the descriptive portions a greater 
relative prominence. 

From Tki Csmc: "The book is In refreshloK coalnsi to die 
productions o( Ihe professional school book-makers, who. bavlng onl* 
a superficial knowledge of the matter in band, gather their maleriBl, 
wllliout sense or discrimination, from all lorti of aulhoritiei, and 
pr«ent as ihe result an inJigejia mtUt, a mass of crudities, no[ un- 
mixed with errors. The student of ihii book may feel securi! as 10 
the correctness of whatever he finds in il. Facts appear as facts, and 
theories and speculations stand for what they are, and are worth." 

From W. B. Gkaves. Matttr Stimti/U Dtfartmril tf PkltHft 
Atadtny ! " 1 have used the Briefer Course of Asironomy durins the 
past year. It is up to the limes, Ihe points are put in away to Inter- 
est the (ludenl, and Ihe site ol the book makes it essj to go over Ihe 
subject in the lime allotted by our schedule." 

FtomHENlV LTTAVoVti.iat^ Ttaikfr ff Astronfmy. WilUilen Srmi- 
mary ; " The impression which 1 formed upon first examioailon, that 
it was in very many respect* the best elementary text. book on the 
■ubject. ha* been c<M6mcd by my ciperieocc wiih It In the daM> 
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ZOOLOQY. By A. S. Packjird. Professor ia Brown Univer^ 

Advanced Couno, 8vo. 719 pp. 

Designed to be used either in the recitation-room or in the 
laboratory. It will serve as a guide to the student who, with a 
desire to get at lirst-hand a general knowledge of the structure 
of leading types of life, examines living animals, watches their 
movements and habits, and finally dissects them. He is pre- 
sented first with the facts, and led to a thorough knowledge 
of a few typical forms, then taught to compare these with 
others, and finally led to the principles or inductions growing 
out of the facts. 

From A. E. Vehrill. Proftsmr of Zoology in YaU CttUge: " The 
general treatment of the subject 11 good, and the descriptiont of 
■tmcluie and tbc definitions of groups i.re, lor ihc most part, clear, 
concise, and not so much overbui^ened by technical icnns ai in sev- 
eral otber manuals of siniclural zoology now in use." 
Briefar Course, izmo. 334 pp. 

The distinctive characteristic of this book is its use of the 
odjW/ mdhod. The author would have the pupils first examine 
and roughly dissect a fish, in order to attain some notion of 
vertebrate structure as a basis o( comparison. Beginning tlien 
with the lowest forms, he leads the pupil through the whole 
animal kingdom until man is reached. As each of its great 
divisions comes under observation, he gives detailed instruc- 
tions for dissecting some one animal as a type of the class, and 
bases the study of other forms on the knowledge thus obtained. 

From Herbert Osbosn, Pnfisior of Zoology, lotva Agriculiurtit 
Collet ,• " 1 can gladly recommend it to any one desiriag a work of 
such character. While 1 strongly insist that students should siud^r 
animals from the animals ihcmselves. — a point strongly urged bj 
Prof. Packard in his preface, — I also recogniie the neccMity of a 
reliable texi-book as b guide. As such a guide, and covering the 
ground it does, I know of nothing belter than Packard's." 
First Latson* In Zoology, iimo. 290 pp. 

In method this book dillere considerably from those men- 
tioned above. Since it is meant for young bqjinnets. it de- 
scribes but (ew types, mostly those of the higher orders, and dis- 
cusses their relations 10 one another and to their surroundings. 
The aim. however, is the same with that of the others; namely, 
to make clear the general principles of the science, rather ihaa 
to fill the pupil's mind with a mass of what may appear to oiib 
unrelated {aotHi 
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PSYCHOLOQY— Advano«d CourM. By Wiluau JahbS. I^o* 
lessor in Harvard University, i vols. 8vo„ 689, 704 pp^ 
From Prof. E. H. GurFFiN, Jakn Hofkint Univeriiiy: "An Iropoftuc 
contiibution to psychological science, discusaing its present aspects and 
ptobkms ivlih admirable breadth, insight, and independence." 

From Prof. John Dbwev, Univtrsily of Michigan: " A remarkable 
union ot wide learning, originality of trcalmenl, and, above all, of 
never-failing suggestions. To me the best treatment erf the whole 
matter of advanced psychology in existence. It docs more to put 
psychology In scientific position both as to the statement of established 
results ai^ a stimulating lo furiber problems and tbcir treatment, than 
any other book of which 1 know." 

Prom Hon. W. T. HaKilIs, .Vatiema I Burtau c/ EJualian : " I have 
never seen before a work that brings together so fully all of the labors, 
experimental and analytic, of the school of physiological psycboIoglsUL" 
' BOTANY. By Charles E. Bessby, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 
Advanced Course, 8vo. 611 pp. 

Aims to lead the student to obtain at first-hand bis knowledge 
ol the anatomy and physiology of plants. Accordingly, the 
presentation of matter is such as to fit the book for constant 
. use in thelabaraiory.ihetextsupplying theoutlinesketchwhicb 
r tiie student is to fill in by the aid of scalpel and microscope. 
From J. C. Arthar, Editor of Tit Botanital GauiU: "The first 
botanical texi'book Ismed in America which treats the most Important 
departments of the science with anything like due consideration. This 
b especially true in reference lo the physiology and histology of plants, 
and also to special morphology. Structural Botany and classincatloa 
have up to the present time monopoliied the field, greatly retarding 
the dIHusion of a more complete knowledge of the adeoce, 
Eiuntiali of Botany, izmo. 193 pp. 

A guide to beginners. Its principles are. that the true aimot 
botanical study is not so much to seek the family and proper 
names of specimens as to ascertain the laws of plant structure 
and plant life; that this can be done only by examining and 
diascaing the plants themselves ; and that it is best to confine 
the attention to a few leading types, and to take up first the 
simpler and more easily understood forms, and afterwards thoM 
whose structure and functions are more complex. 

From I. T. Rothkocx, Prffitiar in lit UnivtrtilyeJ Pmntylvsma; 
" There U nothing superficial in It. nothing needless Introduced, nolb- 
Ing essential left out. The language is lucid ; and, as the erowning 
merit of the book, the author has Introduced tbrougbout the rolmue 
■ Practical Studies.' which direct the student In hii eOOrt lo Me te 
himaell all that the text-book teacbe*." 
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-CHEMISTRY. By Ira Reuses, Professor in the Johns Hop* 

kins Universily. 
Advanced Couna. Svo. 

The general plan of this nork will De the same with that of 
the Briefer Course, already published. But the part in which 
the members of the different families are treated wiL be con- 
siderably enlarged. Some attention will be given to the lines 
of investigation regarding chemical affinity, dissociation, speed 
of chemical action, mass action, chemical equilibrium, thermo- 
chemistry, etc. The periodic law, and the numerous relations 
which have been traced between the chemical and physical 
properties of the elements and their positions in the periodic 
system will be specially emphasized. Reference will also be 
made to the subject of the chemical constitution of compounds, 
and the methods used in determini 



Introduction to the Study of Chemittry, iimo. 389 pp. 

The one comprehensive truth which the author aims to make 
.clear to the student is the essential nature of chemical action. 
With this in view, he devotes the first 308 pages of the book to 
.a carefully selected and arranged series of simple CTperiments, 
in which are gradually developed the main principles of the sub- 
ject. His method is purely inductive ; and, wherever experience 
has shown it to be practicable, the truths are drawn out by 
pointed questions, rather than fully stated. Neit, when the 
student is in a position to appreciate it, comes a simple account 
of the theory of the science. The last 150 pages of the book 
are given to a survey, fully illustrated by ezperiments, of the 
leading families of inorganic compounds. 

From Arthur W. "WsiaHT.Pn/aterinYaUOiaegr.—TbtnaaetA 
is not merely made BcquaJnted with the phenomena of chemistry, but 
is constanlly led 10 leoson upon them, (o draw conclusions from them. 
and 10 study their significance with reference to the processes o( 
chemical action — a course which makes the book in b high degree dis- 
ciplinary as well as instructive. 

From Thos. C. Van Kuvs, Preftiinr of Cktmiitry in tkt InMan^ 
Univtrsiiy : — It seems 10 me ibm Remsen's "' Introduction to the 
Study of Chemistry" [reels every requirement as a text or class book. 

From C. Lks Mses. Prvfnser ef Ckemiitry in Iht OhU Univtnity.- 
— I un hesitatingly recommend it at the best work ss yet published lor 
the me of beginner* In the study. Having used It, I feel Justified ta 
saying this much. 
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CH EM18TRY— Om/m i«rf. 

Elamanti of Chemittr). ticao. 371 pp. 

UtiliMs ihe facts of cvcry-day eiperience U> show what chem- 
istry is and how things are studied chemically. The lan^age 
ia untechnical. and the subject is (ully illustrated by simple ei- 
perimcnts. in which the pupil is led by questions to make his 
own inferences. The author has written under the belief that 
"a rational course in chemistry, whether (or younger or older 
pupils, is something more than a lot of statements of facts of 
more or less importance; a lot o( experiments o[ more or less 
beauty; or a lot of rules devised for the purpose of enablinii; 
the pupil to tell what things are made of. It the course does 
not to some extent help the pupil Co think as welt as to see it 
does not deserve to be called rational." 

Chase PaLKM. PraftuoriH thr Statt J^ermal Sckeel, Sattn. Mats.: 
— It is the best iniroductioa to chemistry that I know, and I intend la 
pui it into the hands of my pupils next FalL 

A. D. Gray. Iniirudtr im SpHngfitld (Mail.) High &*«/.— Nea,!, 
allr»ctive. clear, and accurate, it leaves Utile to be desired or loughl 
(or by one who would find the best book for «o elementary course in 
our High SfhooU and Academics. 

GENERAL BIOLOGY. By William T. Sedgwick. Professor 
in the Mass, Institute of Technology, and Eduuhd B. Wil- 
son, Professor in Bryn Mawr Collt^e. Pari /. 8vo. 193 pp. 
This work is intended for college and university students as 
an introduaion to the theoretical and practical study of bi- 
ology. It is not zoology, botany, or physiolc^, and is intended 
not as a substitute, but as a foundation, for these more special 
studies. In accordance with the present obvious tendency of 
the best elementary biological teaching, it discusses broadly 
some of the leading principles of the science on the substantial 
basis of a thorough examination of a limited number of typical 
forms, including both plants and animals. p*art First, now 
published, is a general introduction to the subjec:t illustrated 
by the study of a tew types. Part Second will contain a de- 
tailed survey of various plants end animals. 

W. G. Fa«low, Prvfiiitr in HamtrJ i'liivrnily, Camtrii{gr. Man. .• 
—An iniroduction is alwayi difficult 10 write, and I know no work fa 
which Ihe Rcneral relations ot plants and animals and ibe cell-«rac- 
tute have been 10 well slated in a condensed farm. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Francis A. Walker. President 

of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Advanced Courta. Svo. 537 pp. 

The peculiar merit of this book is its reality. The reader is 
brought to see the application of the laws of political economy 
to real facts. He learns the extent to which those laws hold 
good, and the manner in which they are applied. The subject 
is divided, as usual, into the three great branches of production. 
exchange, and distribution. An interesting and suggestive 
" book " on consumption is added, which serves to bring in con- 
veniently the principles of population. The last part of the 
volume is given to the consideration of various practical appli- 
cations of economic principles. 

From Richmond Mavo Smith, Professor in Columbia Colbgtt 
N. y.:— In my opinion iL is the beat text-book of political ecoDomy 
that me aa yet possess. 

From WooDftow Wilson, Preftsipr in PriH/itiiM L'nivrnily, N. J,: 
— It serves better than any other book 1 know of be an introductioa 
(o the most modern point of view as to economical questions. 
Briefer Course, urno. 415 pp. 

The demand (or a briefer manual by the same author for the 
use of schools in wnich only a short time can be given to ihc 
subject has led to the publication of the present volume, The 
work of abridgment has been effected mainly through excision, 
although some structural changes have been made, notably in 
the parts relating to distribution and consumption. 

> Prinitlim Utivtr- 
lexl'book, Buited 10 
le lo recommend the "Ad- 
able lo use li as a book of 
work further. 



From Alexander Johnston, late Preft 
tily. N. /.:—Vsing the "Briefer Course' 
any capacity. I am able at the same ti~~ 
vanced Course " lo those who are belte 
reference, or more Inclined (o carry the! 



Elamantiry Couraa. izmo. 323 pp. 

What has been attempted is a clear arrangement o( topics; 
a simple, direct, and forcible presentation of the questions 
raised ; the avoidance, as far as possible, of certain metaphys- 
ical distinctions which the author has found perplexing; a fre- 
quent repetition of cardinal doctrines, and especially a liberal 
use of concrete illustrations, drawn from facts of common ex- 
perience or observation. 
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